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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 
Statement  of  the  Problem 

About  three  decades  ago  our  country  began  to  focus  its  atten- 
tion upon  the  problem  of  providing  for  agricultural  education  in 
our  public  secondary  schools.  Consequently  the  United  States 
Congress  subsidized  a program  of  agricultural  education.  In  1917 
it  created  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  States. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  help  meet  the  problem  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. This  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1917  and  was  ap- 
proved by  President  Wilson  on  July  17  of  the  same  year. 

It  was  “an  act  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  vocational 
education ; to  provide  for  co-operation  with  the  States  in  the 
promotion  of  such  education  in  agriculture  and  the  trades  and 
industries;  to  provide  for  co-operation  with  the  States  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects;  and  to  appro- 
priate money  and  regulate  its  expenditure.”^ 

A great  deal  has  been  written  concerning  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Such  phases  as  the  nation  and  its 
agriculture,  our  system  of  agricultural  education  and  the  history 
of  the  agricultural  college  movement  have  been  treated  at  length. 
Much  research  has  been  carried  on  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 
The  problem  of  program  making  and  curriculum  construction 
has  received  less  attention.  Therefore,  it  is  to  be  the  subject  of 
this  study. 

In  a previous  study  of  a similar  kind,  the  author  found  that  a 
large  percentage  of  high  school  entrants  enrolling  in  agricultural 
courses  drop  out  before  completing  them.  Therefore,  the  field 
that  needs  particular  emphasis  is  that  of  building  a worthwhile 
program  for  adolescent  boys  and  girls  whose  interests  are 
agrarian.  Such  a program  must  meet  their  needs  and  their  in- 
terests in  order  to  assure  their  completing  the  high  school 
courses. 

1.  “Agricultural  Education,”  p.  SI,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Bulletin  13,  1930  (Smith-Hughes  Act,  Section  1). 
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One  may  best  view  this  problem  by  considering  some  census 
figures.  In  1920  the  total  population  of  Pennsylvania  was 
8,720,017  as  compared  to  9,631,350  in  1930.  In  1920  there  was 
a farm  population  of  941,360  as  compared  to  846,240  in  1930.  In 
1920  the  urban  population  comprised  64.3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  as  compared  to  67.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
in  1930.  From  1920  to  1930  the  rural  population  decreased  from 
35.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  to  32.2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population.  Within  the  rural  population,  that  of  the  farm  de- 
creased from  10.8  per  cent,  to  8.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 

In  spite  of  such  decreases,  there  still  were  172,419  farms  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1930.  Of  the  total  land  area  53.4  per  cent,  or 
44,832  square  miles,  was  still  used  for  farming  purposes.  Obvi- 
ously, agriculture  still  is  a major  occupation. 

As  will  be  shown  later,  there  are  an  insufficient  number  of 
schools  offering  courses  in  agricultural  education.  There  is  also 
a poor  distribution  of  such  schools  in  many  of  the  counties  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  problem  which  this  study  attempts  to  analyze  may  better 
be  understood  in  the  words  of  Cook  when  he  speaks  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  United  States.  “Agriculture  is  thought  of  in  a much 
different  way  at  the  present  time  than  it  was  formerly.  In  the 
past  people  thought  anybody  could  farm  even  though  they  had 
no  education.  That  day  has  passed,  and  the  people  look  now 
upon  the  farm  as  a business.  They  realize  that  the  farmer  must 
use  good  judgment  and  careful  management  if  he  is  going  to 
compete  with  his  neighbors  and  also  make  a profit. 

“The  soil  is  rapidly  depleting;  the  country  is  becoming  more 
densely  populated ; many  pests  have  come  in ; marketing  prob- 
lems are  changing  daily;  competition  is  becoming  keener  each 
year ; consequently,  agricultural  training  is  more  essential  than 
ever  before.  The  standards  of  rural  living  today  are  much 
higher  than  in  the  past.  At  the  present  time  many  farm  homes, 
with  all  their  modern  conveniences,  are  just  as  attractive  as  city 
homes.  Vocational  Agriculture  can  play  an  important  part  in 
rural  life  through  encouraging  better  methods,  better  homes, 
more  conveniences,  better  schools  and  churches. 
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“In  1932  there  were  4,513  federally  aided  departments  of 
vocational  agriculture  with  a total  enrollment  of  143,079  students 
in  all  day  work.  This  number  does  not  include  the  11,190  en- 
rolled in  day  unit  work,  the  87,138  registered  in  evening  schools, 
nor  the  10,972  enrolled  in  part-time  work  in  the  federally  aided 
schools.  These  figures  indicate  that  this  work  is  a very  important 
phase  of  the  high  school  curricula.  Surely  giving  students  train- 
ing in  stock  judging,  milk  testing,  egg  grading,  poultry  culling, 
seed  identification,  weed  eradication,  grain  grading,  seed  selec- 
tion, marketing,  rural  economics,  accounting,  management,  and 
horticulture  is  of  incalculable  importance.  The  additional  train- 
ing in  the  supervised  farm  practice  work  adds  practicability  to 
the  work ”2 

Therefore,  the  problem  with  which  this  study  is  concerned  is 
that  of  providing  for  an  adequate  program  of  vocational  agricul- 
tural education  through  a more  vital  curriculum  and  a more 
equitable  distribution  of  educational  centers.  Briefly,  the  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  is  that  of  meeting  squarely  the  needs  and 
interests  of  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  or  adolescent  age. 

Does  agricultural  education  in  Pennsylvania,  in  its  present 
status,  adequately  serve  the  farm  population?  Manifestly,  it 
does  not.  Abundant  evidence  is  presented  which  indicates  the 
vastness  of  the  problem  at  hand. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  may  be  expressed  briefly  by  the  fol- 
lowing statements : 

To  make  a study  of  the  factors  that  enter  into  a program  of 
agricultural  education.  Such  a study  requires  a consideration  of : 

(1)  the  needs  of  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  set  up  standards 
which  will  insure  the  extension  and  further  development  of 
agricultural  education  in  Pennsylvania; 

(2)  the  farm  situation  as  a partial  basis  for  the  determina- 
tion of  a program  of  agricultural  education ; 

(3)  the  growth,  development,  and  status  of  agricultural 

2.  Cook,  Glenn  Charles — A Handbook  on  Teaching  Vocational  Agriculture, 
Interstate  Printing  Co.,  Danville,  111.,  19.S3,  pages  17-lS 
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education  to  date,  as  a partial  basis  for  the  determination  of  a 
program  of  education  in  agriculture; 

(4)  the  legal  status  of  agricultural  education  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  its  support; 

(5)  agricultural  education  in  relation  to  school  costs  and 
school  attendance  in  Pennsylvania  as  one  of  the  factors  in 
planning  a program ; 

(6)  the  need  for  reorganization  of  agricultural  education 
in  Pennsylvania. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  derive  appropriate  determinants 
for  agricultural  education  through  a study  of  the  problem  as  a 
whole,  and  to  show  the  interrelationship  of  agriculture  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  a program  of  agricultural  education  for  adolescents, 
which  is  to  be  in  support  of  the  original  vocational  agricultural 
legislation  as  expressed  in  Section  10  of  the  National  Vocational 
Education  Act.  The  purpose  of  this  act  is  described  as  follows : 

1.  Such  education  shall  fit  for  useful  employment. 

2.  Such  education  shall  be  of  less  than  college  grade. 

3.  It  shall  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  or  who  are  prepar- 
ing to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  farm  or  of  the  farm  home. 

The  purpose  of  the  study,  finally,  is  to  aid  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems which  the  school  faces,  namely:  the  problem  of  carrying 
vocational  agricultural  education  to  boys  who  probably  will 
farm ; the  problem  of  stimulating  an  interest  in  farming  in  boys 
who  should  farm ; the  problem  of  building  a program  which  will 
meet  more  adequately  the  problems  facing  agriculture;  and  the 
problem  of  formulating  a program  whose  curriculum  will  rep- 
resent a practical  source  for  educational  development,  vitalized 
by  agricultural  activities. 

Sources  of  Data 

The  sources  of  the  data  include: 

1.  Pennsylvania  School  Code. 

2.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education. 

3.  Annual  Descriptive  Reports  of  the  State  Board  for 
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Vocational  Education  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education. 

4.  Affidavits  of  the  Annual  Financial  Reports  of  the 
various  Counties  to  the  Department  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. 

5.  Statistical  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

6.  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States:  1930  on  Agri- 
culture. 

7.  Bulletins  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

8.  Pennsylvania  State  Bulletins  on  Agriculture  and  Agri- 
cultural Education. 

9.  Textbooks,  periodicals  and  official  publications. 

10.  Summaries  of  Studies  in  Agricultural  Education. 

These  sources  were  found  in  various  offices  of  the  State  Educa- 
tional Building,  State  Educational  Library,  and  a few  other 
libraries.  The  U.  S.  Printing  Office  also  furnished  valuable 
information. 

11.  Questionnaire  to  the  agricultural  teachers  and  super- 
visors of  Pennsylvania. 

12.  Questionnaire  to  the  county  farm  agents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Method  of  Procedure 

Prior  to  collecting  the  data  a definite  outline  of  the  phases 
entering  into  this  study  was  made. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  collect  necessary  data  from  original 
and  official  sources.  Questionnaires  were  also  used. 

I.  The  first  step  was  to  assemble  material  on  the  history  of 
the  “Status  of  Agriculture  in  Pennsylvania.”  Data  on  the 
“Present  Status  of  Agriculture  in  Pennsylvania”  were  collected. 
Use  was  made  of  statistical  reports  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census  containing  such  information  as: 

1.  The  percentage  of  land  area  in  farms  in  1930  and  the 
number  of  farms  in  each  county  of  the  State. 

2.  Changes  in  number  of  farms  and  value  of  farm  property. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  classify  counties  on  the  basis  of 
land  area  in  order  to  determine  types  of  counties. 
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Data  showing  number  of  farms  in  Pennsylvania  over  a sixty- 
year  period  was  used  to  show  the  trend  of  agriculture.  Several 
graphs  were  made  to  clarify  the  data. 

Data  showing  the  “Status  of  Population  engaged  in  Agriculture 
in  Pennsylvania”  were  collected. 

United  States  Census  Reports  were  made  the  basis  for  this 
study.  Account  was  taken  of  the  trend  in  population  in  urban 
and  rural  districts.  The  population  that  agriculture  in  Pennsyl- 
vania claims  was  then  compared  with  the  populations  claimed  by 
each  of  nine  other  leading  industries  in  the  state. 

Available  information  on  “Migration  to  and  away  from  farms 
in  Pennsylvania”  was  used. 

There  was  an  analysis  made  of  data  regarding  “Farm  Owner- 
ship and  Tenancy  in  Pennsylvania,”  based  upon  the  U.  S. 
1930  Census. 

II.  The  second  step  involved  the  task  of  tracing  the  origin, 
development  and  progress  of  “Agricultural  Education  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.” The  historical  background  was  first  presented.  This 
was  followed  by  a rather  detailed  study  of  the  present  status 
of  agricultural  education  in  Pennsylvania.  This  study  took  into 
account  such  aspects  as  the  number  and  location  of  agricultural 
centers,  the  enrollment  in  vocational  agricultural  education,  the 
development  of  state  project  contests  over  a decade,  the  extent 
and  growth  of  specific  projects,  including  the  name  of  the  pro- 
ject, scope,  and  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  project.  This 
step  also  included  a careful  summarization  of  the  “Annual 
Descriptive  Reports  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.” 

Then  followed  a study  of  the  “Types  of  Education  Provided  in 
Pennsylvania  for  Training  in  Agriculture.”  Official  sources  fur- 
nished the  description  for  each  type  common  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  as  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

A description  of  the  types  of  agricultural  school  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  classified  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  was 
presented. 

III.  The  third  step  was  to  analyze  “Legal  Provisions  Re- 
lating to  Agricultural  Education  in  Pennsylvania.”  The  Penn- 
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sylvania  School  Code  was  used  as  a source.  Data  concerning 
sources  of  support  were  considered  under  three  types:  federal, 
state,  and  local.  Both  federal  and  state  official  publications 
were  used.  The  trend  of  federal,  state,  and  local  aid  was  shown 
graphically. 

IV.  The  fourth  step  was  to  analyze  school  costs  and  school 
attendance  for  agricultural  education.  In  considering  trans- 
portation costs  Lancaster  County  was  selected  as  typical. 

V.  The  fifth  step  was  to  show  the  “Need  of  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation in  Pennsylvania”  by  three  major  factors,  namely:  (1) 
Inequality  of  opportunity  in  agriculture;  (2)  Economic  and 
social  change;  (3)  Vocational  instability.  Federal  and  state 
sources  were  consulted  for  developing  these  factors. 

A number  of  specific  needs  were  set  forth  in  detail  followed 
by  a resume  of  the  factors  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  need  as 
set  forth  in  the  thesis  up  to  this  point. 

VI.  The  sixth  step  was  to  set  up  certain  specific  determinants 
for  agricultural  education.  They  were  classified  as:  (1)  Major 
farm  enterprises  and  (2)  Analysis  factors  for  the  determination 
of  recommendations.  This  involved  the  use  and  analysis  of  sta- 
tistical matter  gleaned  from  government  and  other  official 
sources.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  County  farm  agents  of 
Pennsylvania  and  to  the  agricultural  teachers  and  supervisors 
as  well,  in  order  to  glean  data  pertinent  to  establishing  determi- 
nants. 

VII.  The  seventh  step  includes  the  summary  and  conclusions 
of  the  study. 

VIII.  As  the  eighth  step,  an  attempt  was  made  to  present 
“Suggestions  for  Consideration  in  a Program  for  Agricultural 
Education  in  Pennsylvania.”  Studies  of  various  programs  of 
agricultural  education  both  in  the  U.  S.  and  other  countries  were 
consulted.  The  following  outline  contains  the  main  points  of 
the  body  of  suggestions. 

1.  Objectives. 

2.  Principles. 

3.  Suggestive  criteria  for  the  selection  of  content. 

4.  Curriculum. 
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5.  Practical  aspects. 

6.  Agricultural  program. 

7.  Supervised  farm  practice. 

8.  Project  work. 

9.  “Future  Farmers  of  America.” 

IX.  The  ninth  and  final  step  involved  the  task  of  presenting 
recommendations,  classified  according  to:  (1)  School  adminis- 
tration and  organization,  (2)  Instruction,  (3)  Pupil  activities, 
and  (4)  General. 

Delimitation  of  the  Field 

The  field  of  investigation  is  vocational  education  as  defined 
in  the  Pennsylvania  School  Code,  Article  XXXIV,  Section  3406, 
Paragraph  4.  “Vocational  Agricultural  Education  shall  mean 
that  form  of  vocational  education  which  fits  for  the  occupations 
connected  with  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  the  care  of  domestic 
animals,  forestry,  and  other  wage-earning  or  productive  work 
on  the  farm.” 

No  attempt  is  made  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  instruction 
by  a system  of  scientific  measurement;  neither  is  there  an 
attempt  made  to  determine  the  training  status  of  the  instructors 
or  the  adequacy  of  the  textbooks  used. 

Consideration  of  the  types  of  intelligence  that  would  profit 
most  by  agricultural  education  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this 
study. 

No  reader  is  warranted  in  using  this  study  as  a basis  for 
criticising  the  administrative  policies  of  the  present  administra- 
tion of  agricultural  education  in  Pennsylvania. 

Specifically,  this  study  shall  deal  with  the  distribution  of 
centers  for  agricultural  instruction  and  the  curriculum  offered. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

There  were  certain  factors  which  limited  research  for  this 
study.  For  example,  official  reports  over  a period  of  years  lacked 
uniformity  in  the  classification  of  items  and  in  a number  of 
cases,  omitted  certain  items  in  some  annual  reports  that  were 
given  in  others.  In  some  cases  there  was  evidence  of  careless- 
ness in  filing.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  certain  data,  e.  g. 
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enrollments,  were  not  available.  Documents  and  reports  of 
recent  years  indicate  a more  careful  handling  and  preserving  of 
important  information. 

General  Interest  and  Timeliness 

Vocational  agriculture  in  relation  to  economic  and  social  ad- 
justments is  now  facing  not  only  new  but  momentous  problems. 

In  his  “Report  of  Conference  on  the  Relation  of  Vocational 
Agricultural  Education  to  Emergency  and  Long-Time  Programs 
Affecting  Agriculture,”  George  F.  Zook,  former  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  says,  “Legislation  by  Congress 
creating  and  vesting  with  large  powers  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and 
other  agencies  whose  operations  affect  more  or  less  directly 
the  welfare  of  the  farmer  in  the  present  emergency  has  naturally 
involved  re-adjustments  in  established  programs  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  some  modification  of  State  policies  in  their 
permanent  programs  of  vocational  education.”® 

An  examination  of  the  Annual  Descriptive  Reports  of  Voca- 
tional Education  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, from  the  earliest  issue  to  the  latest,  shows  a consistent  in- 
crease in  enrollments  in  agricultural  education  courses,  rapid 
increase  in  home  project  work,  and  an  ever-increasing  demand 
made  by  the  farmers  for  help  from  agricultural  teachers  and 
supervisors  as  well  as  a yearly  increased  demand  for  the  establish- 
ment of  agricultural  centers. 

The  demand  for  help  made  by  farmers  on  their  farms  reflects 
the  urgent  need  of  providing  training  for  adolescent  boys  before 
entering  farming  themselves. 

In  1920  a survey  was  made  of  one* *  of  the  leading  agricultural 
counties  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  need  for  agricultural 
education.  It  was  found  that  of  the  1,057  pupils  enrolled  in 
high  schools  in  the  county  but  109  or  approximately  10  per  cent, 
were  from  the  farm.  Of  these  109  from  farms,  37  were  boys  and 
72  were  girls.  It  was  also  found  that  there  were  3,083  farms 

3.  Vocational  Agriculture  in  Relation  to  Economic  and  Social  Adjustment, 
p.  Ill,  Bulletin  177,  1934,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office. 

* Cambria  County. 
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in  the  county.  One  boy  to  every  83  farms  was  enrolled  in  high 
school.  As  a result  of  this  survey,  agricultural  instruction  has 
since  been  given  annually  to  approximately  600  persons  especially 
interested  in  such  instruction.  During  1922  to  1923  instruction 
was  given  to  657  persons.^ 

The  following  summarization  of  points  is  clearly  indicative  of 
a keen  general  interest  in  the  problem 

1.  Increased  annual  demand  for  agricultural  instruction  for 
adult  farmers. 

2.  Increases  in  enrollments,  annually,  of  school  age  stu- 
dents, in  agricultural  courses. 

3.  The  rapid  growth  of  project  work. 

4.  Need  for  new  and  significant  adjustments  to  current 
economic  and  social  conditions. 

Previous  Research 

From  approximately  375  studies  and  summaries  of  studies  in 
Agricultural  Education,  the  author  found  no  study  that  shows 
marked  similarity  to  this  one.  A large  number  of  related  studies 
have  been  made,  some  of  which  will  be  submitted  in  brief  sum- 
mary form. 

Border,  Joseph  Earnest,  and  Palmer,  Ronald  Harry A Course 
of  Study  in  Making  a Living  on  the  Farm;  An  Advanced  Course 
in  Vocational  Agriculture  for  Montana  Farm  Boys. 

This  study  included  an  analysis  of  the  abilities  needed  for 
organizing  and  conducting  the  business  on  Montana  farms  to 
make  them  self-supporting. 

Problem  sequences  were  developed  for  teaching  these  abilities. 
Subject  matter  was  presented  as  principles  to  be  brought  out 
in  solving  the  problems.  Ways  of  improving  farms  and  teaching 
aids  were  included  in  the  study. 

Boyd,  John  B. The  Use  of  Available  Data  in  Planning  State 
Courses  of  Study  in  Vocational  Agriculture  for  the  High  Schools 

4.  Annual  Descriptive  Report  to  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education, 
1922-1923. 

5.  Summaries  of  Studies  in  Agricultural  Education,  pp.  31-32,  Bui.  180,  1935, 
U.  S.  Gov’t  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  32. 
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in  Missouri.  Thesis,  M.  S.,  1922,  Cornell  University,  107  pp.. 
Library,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  purpose  was  to  use  available  data  relating  to  agriculture 
in  planning  of  courses  of  study  in  vocational  agriculture  for  the 
high  schools  of  Missouri. 

The  major  findings  were:  (l)Variations  in  type  of  farming 
and  farm  practices  exist  in  the  different  regions  of  the  State ; 
(2)  There  are  declining  enterprises  which  call  for  minor  con- 
sideration; (3)  There  are  potential  or  increasing  enterprises 
which  demand  more  attention  in  vocational  teaching  programs; 
certain  important  enterprises  peculiar  to  certain  regions  demand 
special  consideration  in  planning  courses  to  meet  their  needs; 
particular  phases  of  certain  farm  enterprises  common  to  all 
regions  could  be  considered  as  a core  in  planning  courses  of 
study  for  the  State  as  a whole;  certain  enterprises  exist,  com- 
mon to  the  State  as  a whole,  but  which  are  carried  on  for 
different  purposes  and  by  different  methods  and  thus  vary  great- 
ly as  farm  enterprises  in  different  regions  of  the  State.  These 
demand  great  flexibility  in  courses  of  study  planned  for  the 
State  as  a whole 

Burd,  Forrest  Glover  A Method  of  Determining  Courses  of 
Study  in  Vocational  Agriculture  Based  on  the  Analysis  of  the 
Business  of  Selected  Farmers  in  Kentucky.  Thesis,  M.  S.,  1928, 
Cornell  University,  77  pp..  Library,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  also  Monograph  No.  6.  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education. 

“The  purpose  was  to  arrive  at  principles,  the  application  of 
which  will  enable  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  to  make 
courses  of  study  based  on  the  practices  of  local  farmers.” 

“The  farm  business  of  78  farmers,  widely  distributed  in  Ken- 
tucky was  surveyed.  Under  the  heading  “Principles  Relating  to 
the  Sources  of  Course  Content,”  the  author  cites  ten  principles, 
calling  attention  to  the  consideration  of  such  factors  as  size  of 
farm,  capital  distribution,  frequency  and  scope  of  enterprises, 
expenditures  and  sources  of  income  on  the  successful  farms,  as 


7.  Ibid. 
7a.  Ibid. 
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bases  for  determining  content.  Four  “Principles  Relating  to 
Arrangement  of  Course  Content”  stress  such  factors  as  the  need 
for  flexibility,  seasonal  sequence,  and  provision  for  supervised 
farm  practice.”* 

Byram,  Harold  Moore  The  Use  of  Judgments  of  Master 
Farmers  in  Constructing  the  Curriculum  in  Vocational  Agricul- 
ture. Thesis,  M.  S.,  1928,  Iowa  State  College,  75  pp.,  Library, 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames. 

The  purpose  was  to  summarize  the  judgments  of  a large  group 
of  master  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  regarding  what 
should  be  taught  in  high  school  courses  in  vocational  agriculture. 
One  hundred  seventy-five  farmers  were  included. 

Among  the  significant  findings  were  the  following:  67  per  cent, 
of  these  master  farmers  believed  formal  training  in  agriculture 
is  essential  to  success;  an  additional  26  per  cent,  said  it  would 
help  a great  deal;  these  farmers  rated  as  first  in  importance, 
training  in  farm  management,  live  stock  management,  and  soil 
management;  they  ranked  shop  and  engineering  training  low; 
they  stressed  certain  activities  not  at  that  time  greatly  empha- 
sized in  courses  in  vocational  agriculture,  such  as  prevention  of 
diseases  in  live  stock,  prevention  and  control  of  insects  and  dis- 
eases of  plants,  business  practices,  improving  the  farm  as  a 
home,  utilization  of  farm  income,  marketing,  leadership  activi- 
ties, the  organization  of  farmers,  management  of  farm  labor, 
selection  and  purchase  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment. 

Eaton,  Theodore  Hildreth:^**  Vocational  Education. 

The  purpose  was  to  analyze  and  describe  conditions  in  respect 
to  vocational  education  in  rural  areas  of  New  York  State  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  further  development  of  this  work. 

In  this  survey,  it  was  recommended  that  provision  be  made 
for:  giving  more  attention  to  teaching  for  vocational  choice; 
providing  more  intimate  and  frequent  supervision  through  some 
unit  intermediate  between  State  and  high  school  district ; increas- 
ing the  allotment  for  travel  to  teachers  for  the  supervision  of 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  39. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  40. 

10.  Ibid.,  pp.  180-181. 
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home  work ; modifying  the  curriculum  for  country  boys  and  girls 
enrolled  in  vocational  courses;  and  giving  greater  publicity  to 
vocational  education. 

Getman,  Arthur  Kendall  Interpreting  Local  Practices  in 
Building  Agricultural  Curriculums.  Vocational  Education  Maga- 
zine, 2:653-57.  May,  1923. 

The  purpose  was  to  construct  agricultural  curriculums  based 
on  community  surveys. 

Fifty-five  farms  were  surveyed  at  Richmond,  111.,  and  120 
farms  were  surveyed  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Material  differences  in  the  farm  situations  in  the  two  com- 
munities were  found,  warranting  differences  in  the  courses  of 
study  to  be  taught. 

Higbie,  Edgar  C.  An  Objective  Method  for  Determin- 
ing Certain  Fundamental  Principles  in  Secondary  Agricultural 
Education. 

The  data  for  this  study were  obtained  by  the  writer 

while  handling  classes  or  groups  of  men  in  person  at  a number  of 
universities,  so  that  the  procedure  was  sufficiently  well  standard- 
ized as  to  make  comparisons  possible. 

The  men  were  seated  as  in  a regular  class  or  laboratory  period. 
They  were  asked  to  make  a list  of  the  names  of  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen farmers  whom  they  knew  very  well.  The  men  to  be  chosen 
were  to  be  actually  engaged  in  producing  crops  or  stock  or  both 
for  market.  From  this  list  thirteen  names  were  finally  copied. 
After  a careful  reading  of  the  definitions  of  the  qualities  for 
which  the  farmers  were  to  be  ranked  the  ranking  was  made.  The 
thirteen  farmers  were  ranked  first  on  the  point  of  “financial  suc- 
cess.” The  one  who  seemed  to  be  the  most  successful  financially 
was  marked  number  one ; the  one  appearing  least  successful  was 
numbered  thirteen.  Then  the  group  was  marked  in  the  same 
way  on  the  following  points  in  order:  “Native  Intelligence,” 
“General  Education,”  “Agricultural  Information,”  “Manage- 
ment Ability,”  “Field-Chore  Skills,”  “Mechanical  Ability,” 

11.  Ibid. 

12.  Higbie,  Edgar  C.,  “An  Objective  Method  for  Determining  Certain 
Fundamental  Principles  in  Secondary  Agricultural  Education”  (ND),  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 
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“Business  Ability,”  “Physical  Capacity,”  “Unpaid  Labor,”  “Com- 
munity Value.”  The  data  were  treated  statistically  and  correla- 
tions were  drawn  between  all  combination  pairs. 

The  writer  found  the  following  concerning  the  importance  of 
the  factors  weighed : 


His  general  conclusions  were  as  follows : 

1.  Managerial  ability  is  vital  to  success  in  farming. 

2.  Business  ability  is  hard  to  disassociate  from  managerial 
ability,  probably  because  of  common  element. 

3.  Native  intelligence  seems  to  be  a vital  factor  condition- 
ing success. 

4.  Technical  information  undoubtedly  has  an  important 
function  in  good  farming. 

5.  Field  and  chore  skills  contribute  directly  toward  suc- 
cess. 

6.  General  education  as  usually  understood  in  rural  com- 
munities may  not  have  any  special  attraction  for  the  type 
of  intelligence  that  seems  to  condition  success. 

Hofmeyer,  Stephanus  Johannes  Gerhardus  d®  A Suggested  Pro- 
cedure in  Setting  up  a Four-year  Program  in  Vocational  Agricul- 
ture for  High  Schools  in  the  Transvaal,  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Thesis,  Ph.  D.,  1931,  Cornell  University,  188  pp..  Library,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  set  up  a tentative  scheme  or 
procedure  by  which  vocational  education  in  agriculture  might  be 
introduced  into  high  schools  of  the  Province  of  Transvaal,  Union 
of  South  Africa. 

Recommendations  were  made  that  the  teachers  should  receive 
special  training  for  their  work  and  become  active  in  the  agricul- 
tural affairs  of  the  community;  most  of  the  time  of  the  super- 

13.  Summaries  of  Studies  in  Agricultural  Education,  p.  88,  Bui.  180,  1935, 
Washington:  U.  S.  Gov’t  Printing  Office. 
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visor  should  be  devoted  to  training  teachers  in  the  field ; teachers 
should  receive  adequate  reimbursement  to  encourage  supervision 
of  farm  practice;  farm  practice  should  be  substituted  for  school 
plots,  and  arrangements  should  be  made  for  instruction  in  farm 
shop;  organization  of  curriculum  and  direction  of  instruction 
should  be  carried  out  according  to  needs  of  pupils  served,  types 
of  local  farming,  and  practices  of  best  farmers. 

Wilson,  Graham  Eugene  A study  of  Agricultural  Conditions 
in  North  Dakota  as  a Basic  Core  of  Content  in  the  Course  in 
Vocational  Schools  (1)  For  the  State  as  a whole  (2)  For  such 
Major  Agricultural  Divisions  of  the  State  as  the  study  Reveals. 
Thesis,  M.  S.,  1922,  Cornell  University.  Library,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  purpose  was  “to  show  how  to  make  use  of  available  data  in 
preparing  a course  of  study  in  vocational  agriculture  for  second- 
ary schools.” 

The  study  gives  “Criteria  for  evaluating  a core  of  content  of  a 
course  in  vocational  agriculture  for  secondary  schools  of  the 
State.  Work  should  be  selected  which  will  represent  the  type  of 
farming  found  in  that  region  and  be  readily  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  that  region;  provisions  should  be  made  for  the  development 
of  knowledge  needed  to  make  a successful  beginning  in  the  farm- 
ing of  that  region ; the  work  should  be  organized  so  that  it  will 
be  adapted  to  the  abilities,  needs  and  experiences  of  the  students 
throughout  the  course.” 

A study  was  made  by  the  writer  in  1933  on  “A  Program  of 
Agricultural  Education  for  Adolescence  in  Lancaster  County.” 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  formulate  a program  which 
would  meet  more  adequately  the  problems  now  facing  agricul- 
ture. 

The  following  findings  were  among  the  more  significant  ones : 

The  increase  in  enrollment  of  freshmen  for  a period  of  nine 
years  shows  an  average  of  over  10  per  cent,  annually. 

There  is  a gradual  upturn  in  the  holding  power  of  secondary 
schools  in  Lancaster  County. 

14.  Summaries  of  Studies  in  Agricultural  Education,  pp.  180-181,  Bui.  180, 
1935,  Washington:  Gov’t  Printing  Office. 
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Drop-outs  of  agricultural  freshmen  were  15  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  total  drop-outs.  Drop-outs  of  agricultural  sophomores 
were  2.5  per  cent,  higher.  Drop-outs  of  agricultural  juniors  were 
5.7  per  cent,  less  than  the  total  drop-outs;  and  drop-outs  of  agri- 
cultural seniors  1 1 .8  per  cent,  less  than  the  total  drop-outs. 

Agricultural  students  are  strongly  inclined  to  remain  in  school 
after  they  have  completed  the  second  year  and  have  begun  the 
third  year. 

About  50  per  cent,  of  the  high  school  principals  that  responded 
to  the  questionnaire  admit  the  need  of  agricultural  education  in 
their  own  community.  About  40  per  cent,  agree  that  there  would 
be  sufficient  patronage  in  their  community  to  justify  the  exist- 
ence of  a department  of  agriculture. 

Over  50  per  cent,  of  the  principals  who  responded  recommended 
the  establishment  of  several  centers. 

Transportation  costs  appear  not  to  be  cumbersome. 


CHAPTER  II 

STATUS  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Although  about  two  centuries  passed  before  any  legislative 
action  was  taken  in  behalf  of  agriculture,  it  grew  to  be  a major 
enterprise  in  Pennsylvania  because  of  two  basic  factors,  namely : 
the  type  of  people  and  the  vast  resources  that  gave  agriculture 
its  impetus. 

Pennsylvania  was  founded  in  1681  by  William  Penn,  a Quaker. 
In  a publication  by  Penn,  entitled  “A  Brief  Account  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania”  (which  was  distributed  widely  in  Great 
Britain  and  also  translated  into  German  to  be  distributed  in  South 
Germany),  he  described  the  advantages  of  his  province  as  to 
climate,  fertility  of  soil,  abundance  of  forests,  and  other  desirable 
features.  Land  could  be  purchased  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand 
acres  for  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  on  agreeing  to  pay  yearly 
to  the  proprietary  one  shilling  rent  for  each  one  hundred  acres.^ 

“In  the  early  days  agriculture  was  the  chief  occupation  and  the 
German  farmers,  especially  of  Lancaster  County,  were  unsur- 
passed. Their  skill,  industry,  and  economy  brought  them  great 
prosperity,  and  they  contributed  much  to  the  material  resources 
of  the  commonwealth ”2 

“The  American  Philosophical  Society,  founded  in  1744  under 
the  leadership  of  Franklin,  in  its  earlier  years  published  many 
articles  on  agricultural  subjects  but  was  developed  chiefly  as  a 
scientific  society.  This  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  in  March,  1785,  on  the 
initiative  of  J.  B.  Bordley,  a Maryland  planter,  by  23  distin- 
guished citizens  of  that  city.  Its  object  was  to  promote  a greater 
increase  of  the  products  of  the  land  within  the  American  States 

”3 

“In  1794  the  society  endeavored  without  success  to  have  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  incorporate  a State  society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture;  connecting  with  it  the  education  of  youth 
in  the  knowledge  of  that  most  important  art,  while  they  are 

1.  Thomas,  Allen  C.,  A History  of  Pennsylvania,  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  N.  Y., 
1913,  p.  24. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  7S. 

3.  True,  Alfred  C.,  A History  of  Agricultural  Education  in  U.  S.,  178S- 
1925,  U.  S.  Gov’t  Printing  Office,  1929,  p.  7. 
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acquiring  other  useful  knowledge  suitable  for  the  agricultural 
citizens  of  the  State 

“Local  and  county  agricultural  societies  continued  to  be  organ- 
ized and  spread  over  the  country  with  the  progress  of  settlement 
westward.  In  1852  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  about  300 
organizations  in  the  31  States  and  five  Territories,  and  in  1860 
there  were  941  agricultural  organizations  recorded  in  the  books 
of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society.  The  movement  to 
establish  State  societies  proceeded  slowly,  but  such  societies 
were  established  during  this  period  in  Connecticut,  Kentucky, 
Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin. 

“The  first  State  horticultural  society  was  formed  in  New  York 
in  1818.  Pennsylvania  followed  in  1828  

“In  1852  at  a convention  called  by  12  State  agricultural  associ- 
ations, the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  was  organized. 

“Through  meetings,  fairs,  correspondence,  publications,  and 
articles  in  the  agricultural  and  other  papers  they  sought  to  make 
the  public  feel  that  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  farming  popu- 
lation were  entitled  to  more  consideration  by  Congress  and  the 
State  legislatures.  They  were  increasingly  active  and  influential 
in  the  efforts  to  establish  State  boards  of  agriculture,  a national 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  schools 
and  colleges 

The  historian  Thomas  says  that  the  Legislature,  moved  by 
public  opinion  and  by  the  example  of  other  states,  established, 
in  1882,  a State  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has  the  care  of 
dairy  and  food  supplies  and  allied  interests,  and  also  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  forestry.® 

“Agriculture  is  the  most  important  and  most  extensive  single 
industry  in  Pennsylvania.  Over  53  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of 
the  State  is  in  farms,  and  about  two-thirds  of  these  farm  lands 
are  improved.  Its  soil  is  profitable  for  the  growing  of  a great 
variety  of  products. 

“The  Pennsylvania  farm  is  an  interesting  institution.  Farm 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

5.  Ibid.,  pp.  23-24. 

6.  Thomas,  Allen  C.,  A History  of  Pennsylvania,  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  N.  Y., 
1913,  p.  289. 
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lands  lie  mostly  in  the  eastern  and  central  portions.  They  are 
noted  for  their  attractive  landscape  features.  Limestone  soil,  an 
aid  to  rich  loam  land,  is  plentiful  in  Pennsylvania.  The  skill 
with  which  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  has  managed  his  enterprise 
has  been  an  admirable  lesson  in  agricultural  thrift  to  all  the  rest 
of  America. 

“Pennsylvania  had  172,419  farms  under  cultivation  in  1930. 
Although  Pennsylvania  is  a great  industrial  state,  its  agricultural 
development  represents  a larger  investment  of  capital  than  either 
manufacturing  or  mining. 

“In  order  to  make  clear  the  meaning  of  the  term  ‘farm’  as  it 
is  given  in  statistical  reports,  the  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United 
States  on  Agriculture  for  Pennsylvania  defines  the  term  as  fol- 
lows: A ‘farm’  for  census  purposes,  is  all  the  land  which  is 
directly  farmed  by  one  person,  either  by  his  own  labor  alone  or 
with  the  assistance  of  members  of  his  household  or  hired  em- 
ployees. The  land  operated  by  a partnership  is  likewise  con- 
sidered a farm.  A ‘farm’  may  consist  of  a single  tract  of  land, 
or  a number  of  separate  tracts,  and  these  several  tracts  may  be 
held  under  different  tenures,  as  when  one  tract  is  owned  by  the 
farmer  and  another  tract  is  rented  by  him.  When  a landowner 
has  one  or  more  tenants,  renters,  or  managers,  the  land  operated 
by  each  is  considered  a farm.  Thus  on  a plantation  the  land 
operated  by  each  cropper  or  tenant  was  reported  as  a separate 
farm,  and  the  land  operated  by  the  owner  or  manager  by  means 
of  wage  hands  likewise  was  reported  as  a separate  farm.  The 
enumerators  were  instructed  not  to  report  as  a farm  any  tract 
of  land  of  less  than  3 acres,  unless  its  agricultural  products  in 
1929  were  valued  at  $250  or  more.”'^ 

The  Bureau  of  Census  reports  a farm  in  the  minor  civil  divi- 
sion and  county  in  which  the  operating  headquarters  of  the  farm 
or  ranch  are  located.  This,  in  some  instances,  affects  the  figures 
for  farm  acreage  as  compared  with  the  total  land  area,  as  a num- 
ber of  farms  and  ranches  extend  across  the  boundaries  of  minor 
civil  divisions  and  counties  and  even  across  State  lines. 

7.  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1930,  U.  S.  Gov’t  Printing  Office,  Agri- 
culture, Pa.,  p.  3. 
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The  following  table  serves  to  show  the  extent  to  which  farm- 
ing is  done,  in  terms  of  land  area  given  to  farming,  in  all  the 
counties  of  Pennsylvania. 


TABLE  I.  Percentage  of  Land  Area  in  Farms  and  the  Number  of  Farms 
IN  Each  County  of  the  State  in  1930® 


Counties 

% Farm 

No.  of 
Farms 

Counties 

% Farm 

No.  of 
Farms 

Adams 

78.2 

3,333 

Lancaster 

85.9 

9,705 

Allegheny 

40.9 

2,935 

Lawrence 

70.9 

2,236 

Armstrong 

58.0 

2,663 

Lebanon 

70.3 

2,203 

Beaver 

59.0 

1,973 

Lehigh 

72.8 

2,325 

Bedford 

64.8 

3,184 

Luzerne 

30.5 

2,385 

Berks 

70.7 

5,359 

Lycoming 

37.6 

2,710 

Blair 

42.6 

1,608 

McKean 

18.8 

1,081 

Bradford 

75.2 

4,667 

Mercer 

U.1 

3,967 

Bucks 

66.8 

4,360 

Mifflin 

47.9 

1,107 

Butler 

58.0 

3,690 

Monroe 

33.8 

1,370 

Cambria 

38.9 

2,183 

Montgomery 

55.4 

3,360 

Cameron 

8.4 

190 

Montour 

81.5 

695 

Carbon 

27.2 

736 

Northampton 

68.3 

2,707 

Center 

33.8 

1,875 

Northumberland 

64.0 

2,143 

Chester 

75.5 

4,559 

Perry 

57.5 

1,861 

Clarion 

56.2 

2,164 

Philadelphia 

16.5 

231 

Clearfield 

28.5 

2,752 

Pike 

18.8 

528 

Clinton 

16.7 

913 

Potter 

34.2 

1,564 

Columbia 

63.5 

2,279 

Schuylkill 

36.8 

2,502 

Crawford 

75.2 

5,518 

Snyder 

70.1 

1,596 

Cumberland 

70.4 

2,932 

Somerset 

62.0 

3,400 

Dauphin 

56.6 

2,299 

Sullivan 

27.7 

718 

Delaware 

40.2 

689 

Susquehanna 

78.2 

3,170 

Elk 

13.0 

789 

Tioga 

58.0 

3,168 

Erie 

77.5 

4,885 

Union 

48.6 

1,154 

Fayette 

48.7 

3,364 

Venango 

38.3 

1,776 

Forest 

14.9 

337 

Warren 

35.1 

1,999 

Franklin 

70.4 

3,536 

Washington 

79.2 

4,274 

Fulton 

65.3 

1,195 

Wayne 

69.5 

2,908 

Greene 

88.5 

2,741 

Westmoreland 

57.5 

4,712 

Huntingdon 

47.1 

1,771 

Wyoming 

58.0 

1,409 

Indiana 

59.0 

3,058 

York 

83.5 

7,649 

Jefferson 

47.9 

2,450 

Juniata 

56.3 

1,319 

Totals 

53.4 

172,419 

Lackawanna 

40.5 

1,500 

8.  Federal  Census,  1930,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Without  exception  farming  is  done  in  every  county.  The  per- 
centage of  land  area  in  farms  in  1930  and  the  number  of  farms 
in  each  county  vary  greatly  throughout  Pennsylvania.  Cam- 
eron County  shows  only  8.4  per  cent,  of  its  land  area  in 
farms  as  compared  with  85.9  per  cent,  in  Lancaster  County.  The 
number  of  farms  ranges  from  190  in  Cameron  County  to  9,705 
in  Lancaster  County.  Taking  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  as  a 
whole  53.4  per  cent,  of  the  land  area  is  in  farms.  There  are  172, 
419  farms. 

This  table  specifically  sets  forth  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  is 
an  agricultural  state  despite  the  fact  that  it  may  be  known  as  a 
great  mining  and  manufacturing  state. 


TABLE  II.  Changes  in  Number  of  F.arms  and  Value  of  Farm  Property.^ 


Year 

No.  of  Farms 

Value  of  Farm  Property 
in  Dollars 

1900  (June  1) 

224,248 

1,051,629,173 

1910  (April  IS) 

219,295 

1,253,274,862 

1920  (January  1) 

202,250 

1,729,353,034 

1925  (January  1) 

200,443 

1,460,702,270 

1930  (April  1) 

172,419 

1,535,484,006 

A study  of  the  “Census  Report  of  Changes  in  Number  of 
Farms  and  Value  of  Farm  Property”^®  in  Pennsylvania  shows 
that  there  has  been  a steady  decline  in  number  of  farms  from 
1900  to  1930.  The  decline  over  a thirty  year  period  amounted 
to  approximately  23  per  cent.  Despite  the  great  decrease  in  the 
number  of  farms,  the  value  of  farm  property  in  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  contrary,  shows  a significant  upward  trend  from  1900  to 
1920.  From  1920  to  1930  there  was  a decline  in  value  of  farm 
property  but  not  as  marked  as  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
farms.  Strangely  enough,  the  increase  in  value  of  farm  prop- 
erty in  1930  over  that  in  1900  amounted  to  approximately  31.5 
per  cent. 

Value  of  farm  property  as  used  here  includes  land  and  build- 
ings, implements  and  machinery,  domestic  animals,  chickens,  and 
bees.  When  figures  show  increase  in  property  values  taking 

9.  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1930. 

10.  Ibid. 
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place  at  the  same  time  that  the  number  of  farms  is  decreasing,  it 
appears  that  this  increased  property  value  must  be  a direct  out- 
come of  the  development  of  farm  specialties  which  call  for 
adaptations  in  farm  building  and  farm  machinery. 

The  graph  on  the  opposite  page  is  designed  to  give  a clearer  pic- 
ture of  the  trend  concerning  certain  changes  over  a period  of  years. 

The  chart  indicates  the  directions  that  changes  in  the 
number  of  farms  on  the  one  hand  and  the  value  of  farm  prop- 
erty on  the  other  hand  took  during  a period  of  three  decades. 
The  direction  of  change  is  significant,  not  the  amount  of  change. 
This  is  true  because  the  number  of  farms  is  shown  in  terms  of 
thousands;  the  value  of  farm  property  is  shown  in  millions  of 
dollars. 


Type  Counties  in  Pennsylvania 

In  response  to  a request  made  for  suggestions  for  designing  a 
method  for  the  classification  of  the  various  counties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania into  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  types,  George  F. 
Johnson,  State  Chief  of  Agricultural  Information  answered : 

“It  is  very  doubtful  that  you  will  be  successful  in  classifying 
counties  into  two  groups  — agricultural  and  non-agricultural. 
The  county  is  too  large  a unit  for  such  classification.  You  would 
be  more  successful  in  classifying  townships  on  this  basis,  although 
even  with  this  small  unit  you  will  have  a great  many  areas  on  the 
border  line.” 

In  spite  of  these  discouraging  words  the  author  feels  it  neces- 
sary to  make  some  classification.  He,  therefore,  has  classified 
counties  into  three  classes  by  placing  all  those  counties  in  one  list 
called  major  agricultural  whose  farming  lands  exceed  60  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area ; those  whose  farming  lands  fall  between  60  per 
cent,  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  land  area  are  called  medium 
agricultural ; and  those  counties  whose  farming  area  comprises 
less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  land  area  are  called  minor  agri- 
cultural. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  such  a division  does  not  mean  that 
farming  in  “minor  agricultural”  counties  is  a minor  interest  as  far 
as  those  who  engage  in  farming  are  concerned. 


rhouttnd*  Miltioo* 

o(  Farms  of  Dollars 


FIG.  1.  Changes  in  Number  of  Farms  and  Value  of  Farm  Property 

IN  Pennsylvania 
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TABLE  III.  Classification  of  Countif.s  According  to  Area  of  Land 

IN  Farms 


Major  Agricultural 
Over  60% 

Medium  Agricultural 
60%  to  40% 

Minor  Agricultural 
Less  than  40% 

Adams 

Allegheny 

Cambria 

Bedford 

Armstrong 

Cameron 

Berks 

Beaver 

Carbon 

Bradford 

Blair 

Center 

Bucks 

Butler 

Clearfield 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Dauphin 

Elk 

Crawford 

Delaware 

Forest 

Cumberland 

Fayette 

Luzerne 

Erie 

Huntingdon 

Lycoming 

Franklin 

Indiana 

McKean 

Fulton 

Jefferson 

Monroe 

Greene 

Juniata 

Philadelphia 

Lancaster 

Lackawanna 

Pike 

Lawrence 

Mifflin 

Potter 

Lebanon 

Montgomery 

Schuylkill 

Lehigh 

Perry 

Sullivan 

Mercer 

Tioga 

Venango 

Montour 

Union 

Warren 

Northampton 

Westmoreland 

Northumberland 

Wyoming 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Susquehanna 

Washington 

Wayne 

York 

The  foregoing  table  and  following  map,  however,  are  presented 
to  show,  by  way  of  comparison,  how  large  the  groups  in  each  case 
are.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  27  counties  out  of  the  67  coun- 
ties whose  land  area  in  farms  exceeds  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  land 
area.  There  are  21  counties  whose  land  area  in  farms  falls  be- 
tween 40  per  cent,  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  land  area  of  the 
counties.  There  are  19  counties  whose  land  area  in  farms  falls 
below  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  land  area  of  those  counties. 

Obviously  agriculture  may  then  rightfully  lay  claim  to  a just 
share  of  the  recognition  accorded  to  schools  by  federal,  state,  and 
local  governments. 


FIG.  2 — Counties  of  Pennsylvania  According  to  Agricultural  Types 


TI>otuan<{* 
of  Farms 

250  


The  above  graph  clearly  indicates  a decided  decline  in  the 
number  of  farms  in  Pennsylvania  since  1900.  This  may  not  be 
construed  to  mean  that  there  is  a correspondingly  great  decrease 
in  farm  land  acreage.  There  is  a probability  that  by  combining  a 
number  of  small  farms  the  number  of  farms  became  less.  This 
graph,  however,  indicates  a decrease  in  number  of  farms  despite 
increase  in  farm  value  within  the  last  decade.  The  reader  will 
note  that  at  no  time  since  1870  has  the  number  of  farms  been  less 
than  in  the  year  1930. 

The  following  table  is  designed  to  present  concretely  the  status 
of  the  various  types  of  farming  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  basis  of 
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the  number  of  farms  by  tenure  of  operator.  All  the  counties  in 
the  State  are  included.  This  table  may  be  used  as  a guide  in 
discovering  major  enterprises  for  each  county.  The  figures  are 
based  on  the  1930  United  States  Census  on  Agriculture.  A few 
points  that  should  be  noted  are  that  general  farming  leads  in 
number  of  farms  and  that  self-sufficiency  farming  and  subnormal 
and  unclassified  farming  claim  a large  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  farms. 


TABLE  rv.  Number  and  Type  or  Farms  by  Tenure  of  Operator  by  Counties'^ 


County 

General 

Cash-grain 

Crop 

specialty 

Fruit 

Truck 

Dairy 

Animal- 

specialty 

Stock 

ranches 

Poultry 

Self 

sufficing 

Subnormal 

and 

unclassified 

Totals 

\dams 

1299 

95 

28 

288 

34 

340 

65 

0 

462 

182 

540 

3333 

Allegheny 

730 

10 

29 

50 

421 

532 

21 

0 

291 

213 

638 

2935 

Armstrong 

1035 

36 

36 

7 

15 

393 

36 

0 

198 

431 

476 

2663 

Beaver 

446 

11 

24 

61 

25 

495 

19 

0 

112 

243 

537 

1937 

Bedford 

1172 

46 

19 

37 

0 

883 

38 

0 

68 

376 

545 

3184 

Berks 

1622 

186 

142 

60 

54 

1278 

79 

0 

524 

499 

915 

5359 

Blair 

301 

15 

20 

64 

29 

561 

0 

0 

65 

194 

359 

1608 

Bradford 

600 

35 

129 

9 

7 

2597 

39 

0 

520 

189 

542 

4667 

Bucks 

896 

68 

118 

28 

241 

1232 

44 

0 

785 

218 

730 

4360 

Butler 

1258 

31 

133 

6 

35 

747 

69 

0 

226 

504 

681 

3717 

Cambria 

644 

3 

231 

4 

32 

195 

3 

0 

64 

429 

00 

2183 

Cameron 

29 

0 

5 

5 

0 

24 

0 

0 

9 

58 

65 

195 

Carbon 

293 

8 

77 

14 

4 

72 

0 

0 

52 

74 

142 

736 

Center 

530 

9 

31 

7 

0 

949 

12 

0 

44 

89 

204 

1875 

Chester 

635 

134 

357 

40 

42 

2108 

57 

0 

278 

154 

754 

4559 

Clarion 

1078 

39 

24 

4 

0 

308 

66 

0 

89 

321 

239 

2167 

Clearfield 

781 

29 

106 

5 

6 

255 

4 

0 

78 

699 

790 

2753 

Clinton 

268 

18 

57 

5 

10 

210 

3 

0 

45 

88 

149 

853 

Columbia 

1075 

107 

161 

25 

19 

240 

12 

0 

103 

198 

340 

2280 

Crawford 

1183 

34 

196 

4 

25 

2832 

91 

0 

173 

315 

665 

5518 

Cumberland 

1016 

121 

28 

41 

35 

822 

53 

0 

153 

154 

509 

2932 

Dauphin 

960 

84 

38 

26 

36 

416 

67 

0 

140 

234 

298 

2299 

Delaware 

85 

4 

25 

13 

44 

155 

23 

0 

39 

28 

in 

689 

Elk 

214 

0 

39 

0 

0 

101 

3 

0 

22 

213 

197 

789 

Erie 

938 

28 

285 

512 

102 

1463 

98 

0 

247 

328 

884 

4885 

Fayette 

934 

54 

118 

11 

33 

380 

28 

0 

151 

663 

992 

3364 

Forest 

73 

0 

9 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

8 

128 

92 

337 

Franklin 

1209 

266 

48 

133 

16 

1012 

42 

0 

202 

157 

451 

3536 

11.  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1930,  Agriculture,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  I,  “Type  of  Farm,”  pp.  267-271. 
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TABLE  IV.  Number  and  Type  of  Farms  by  Tenure  of  Operator  by  Counties^^  (Continued) 


County 

General 

Cash-grain 

Crop 

specialty 

Fruit 

Truck 

Dairy 

Animal- 

specialty 

Stock 

ranches 

Poultry 

Self 

sufficing 

Subnormal 

and 

unclassified 

Totals 

Fulton 

610 

19 

3 

4 

0 

136 

5 

0 

66 

224 

128 

1195 

Greene 

862 

15 

29 

8 

10 

182 

531 

29 

78 

493 

504 

2741 

Huntingdon 

645 

13 

18 

15 

4 

420 

48 

0 

36 

313 

259 

1771 

Indiana 

1299 

43 

59 

5 

19 

552 

32 

0 

143 

448 

458 

3058 

Jefferson 

935 

29 

119 

3 

0 

339 

14 

0 

59 

443 

509 

2450 

J uniata 

533 

16 

18 

5 

0 

333 

12 

0 

144 

89 

169 

1319 

Lackawanna 

281 

0 

52 

18 

35 

600 

0 

0 

105 

116 

291 

1498 

Lancaster 

3728 

96 

2229 

52 

79 

1097 

463 

0 

594 

291 

1077 

9706 

Lawrence 

468 

14 

26 

17 

26 

860 

24 

0 

105 

243 

453 

2236 

Lebanon 

721 

83 

73 

12 

8 

540 

73 

0 

162 

151 

380 

2203 

Lehigh 

732 

85 

637 

28 

30 

205 

18 

0 

158 

119 

313 

2325 

Luzerne 

696 

5 

160 

78 

93 

372 

11 

0 

156 

321 

493 

2385 

Lycoming 

998 

92 

54 

24 

35 

853 

21 

0 

68 

269 

296 

271C 

McKean 

190 

0 

25 

0 

5 

396 

20 

0 

41 

109 

295 

1081 

Mercer 

1249 

0 

82 

20 

10 

1279 

80 

0 

156 

386 

705 

3967 

Mifflin 

391 

36 

4 

6 

4 

374 

6 

0 

94 

52 

140 

1107 

Monroe 

372 

11 

39 

4 

14 

246 

15 

0 

93 

211 

365 

137C 

Montgomery 

538 

65 

93 

42 

102 

969 

54 

0 

594 

no 

793 

336C 

Montour 

335 

58 

0 

0 

3 

151 

3 

0 

16 

47 

141 

754 

Northampton 

782 

117 

171 

16 

37 

660 

11 

0 

242 

179 

492 

2627 

Northumberland 

1026 

122 

27 

20 

35 

314 

10 

0 

121 

202 

266 

2143 

Perry 

700 

71 

21 

11 

0 

371 

41 

0 

190 

170 

286 

1861 

Philadelphia 

14 

0 

4 

0 

117 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

79 

218 

Pike 

88 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

61 

125 

166 

44C 

Potter 

357 

4 

178 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

155 

192 

915 

Schuylkill 

1079 

30 

207 

32 

11 

0 

3 

0 

184 

283 

462 

2291 

Snyder 

744 

58 

5 

32 

0 

0 

17 

0 

141 

125 

193 

1315 

Somerset 

1289 

36 

235 

3 

12 

0 

53 

0 

102 

378 

608 

2716 

Sullivan 

229 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

33 

115 

97 

49C 

Susquehanna 

355 

0 

68 

4 

8 

0 

14 

0 

113 

151 

383 

1096 

Tioga 

337 

11 

122 

3 

10 

0 

43 

0 

94 

128 

451 

1199 

Union 

471 

52 

12 

7 

3 

0 

3 

0 

60 

103 

69 

768 

Venango 

567 

0 

35 

0 

13 

0 

20 

0 

92 

300 

384 

1411 

Warren 

339 

3 

56 

4 

7 

871 

12 

0 

113 

183 

411 

1999 

Washington 

896 

14 

42 

43 

45 

1380 

267 

0 

193 

390 

1004 

4274 

Wayne 

297 

0 

86 

13 

5 

1617 

0 

0 

334 

185 

371 

2908 

Westmoreland 

1262 

70 

107 

22 

43 

1142 

64 

0 

259 

654 

1089 

4712 

Wyoming 

196 

0 

20 

35 

14 

691 

6 

0 

106 

106 

235 

1409 

York 

3045 

315 

333 

142 

89 

802 

131 

0 

1495 

327 

964 

7643 
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The  following  table  is  a classification  of  counties  on  the  basis 
of  number  of  farms.  The  number  of  farms  ranges  from  190  in 
Cameron  County  to  9705  in  Lancaster  County  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Census.  The  median  number  is  2204.5  and  the  semi-inter- 
quartile range  is  954.6. 

TABLE  V.  Classification  of  Counties  of  Pennsylvania  According 
TO  Number  of  Farms 

No.  Farms  No.  Counties 


0 - SOO  5 

500  - 1000  7 

1000  - 1500  11 

1500  - 2000  6 

2000  - 2500  11 

Median  2204.5 

2500  - 3000  9 

3000  - 3500  5 

3500  - 4000  3 

4000  - 4500  2 

4500  - 5000  4 

5000  - 5500  1 

5500  - 6000  1 

6000  - 6500  0 

6500  - 7000  0 

7000  - 7500  0 

7500  - 8000  1 

8000  - 8500  0 

8500  - 9000  0 

9000  - 9500  0 

9500  -10,000  I 

Total  67 


There  are  at  least  as  many  farm  operators  as  there  are  farms. 
According  to  the  census  definition,  a farm  operator  is  a person 
who  operates  a farm  either  by  performing  the  labor  himself  or 
directly  supervising  it. 

Any  tract  of  land  less  than  three  acres,  unless  its  agricultural 
products  in  1929  were  valued  at  $250  or  more,  was  not  considered 
a farm  by  enumerators. 

The  writer  believes  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  one  may  reasonably 
count  on  the  number  of  operators  being  greater  than  the  number 
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of  farms  and  that  each  county,  according  to  the  median  for 
number  of  farms,  may  claim  over  2000  people  directly  interested 
in  and  dependent  upon  farming. 

On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  farms  in  the  67  counties  of 
Pennsylvania  the  author  found  that  five  counties  register  less 
than  500  farms  and  that  one  county  registers  over  9700  farms. 
The  median  for  all  counties  of  Pennsylvania  is  2204.5  farms. 

Farm  Ownership  and  Tenancy  in  Pennsylvania 

In  his  book  entitled  “Rural  Sociology”^^  John  Morris  Gilette 
points  out  that  the  typical  American  tenant  system  tends  to 
defertilize  the  soil,  and  so  to  lessen  farm  and  national  produc- 
tion. And  also  it  tends  toward  rapid  deterioration  of  farm  build- 
ings and  other  farm  improvement.  And  again,  it  tends  to  under- 
mine community  spirit. 


TABLE  VI.  Effect  of  Land  Tenancy  on  Average  Yield“ 


Crop 

Owner 

Yield  Under 
Part  Owner 

Tenant 

Corn 

38.8  bu. 

36.3  bu. 

32.9  bu. 

Wheat 

18.8  bu. 

17.2  bu. 

17.4  bu. 

Oats 

33.2  bu. 

28.3  bu. 

23.4  bu. 

Cane 

2.5  tons 

2.4  tons 

2.6  tons 

Corporea  Hay 

l.lS  tons 

1.08  tons 

.88  tons 

Timothy 

1.03  tons 

1.01  tons 

1.07  tons 

Clover 

1.00  tons 

.97  tons 

.91  tons 

Mixed  Hay 

1.11  tons 

1.05  tons 

1.16  tons 

Over  a period  of  three  decades,  statistics  show  that  tenancy 
is  on  the  decline  in  Pennsylvania.  The  proportion  of  farms 
operated  by  all  tenants  has  decreased  from  26  per  cent,  in  1900 
to  15.9  per  cent,  in  1930.  The  number  of  farms  has  decreased 
from  224,248  in  1900  to  172,419  in  1930.  The  production  from 
the  farms  in  terms  of  value  of  products  has  been  increasing 
during  the  same  period  that  the  number  of  farms  has  been  de- 
creasing. The  probability  appears  great  that  the  decrease  in 

12.  Gilette,  John  Morris;  Rural  Sociology,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y., 
1926,  p.  278. 

13.  Missouri  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  121,  Reproduced  in  Source, 
Agricultural  Economics,  p.  249  (Gilette). 
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tenancy  may  have  contributed  materially  to  the  increase  in 
production,  through  more  efficiency  resulting  from  operation  of 
farms  by  owners. 

In  a previous  study  the  author  examined  the  problem  of 
“Farm  Ownership  and  Tenancy”  as  it  existed  in  the  leading 
agricultural  county  in  the  State ; namely,  Lancaster  County, 
for  1910,  1920,  and  1930.  Facts  show  that  tenancy  was  about 
4.3  per  cent,  higher  in  1920  than  in  1910  but  returned  to  .6  per 
cent,  lower  in  1930  than  in  1910.  The  last  census  shows  a 
favorable  trend  regarding  ownership. 


TABLE  VII.  Type  of  Farm,  Number  and  Per  Cent,  of  Farms  by  Tenure  of  Operator 

IN  Pennsylvania'* 


Type  of  Farm 

j 

1 

Full  Owners 

Part  Owners 

Managers 

1 

Tenants 

Total 

Cash  Tenants 

Other  Tenants 

Total 

I.  General  Farms 

No, 

39,897 

2508 

620 

7934 

2100 

5834 

50959 

% 

78.3 

4.9 

1.2 

15.6 

100 

2.  Cash-grain  Farms 

No. 

1564 

101 

162 

1227 

148 

1079 

3054 

% 

51.2 

3.3 

5.3 

40.2 

100 

3.  Crop-Specialty  Farms 

No. 

5555 

459 

182 

1777 

376 

1401 

7973 

% 

69.7 

5.7 

2.3 

22.3 

100 

4.  Fruit  Farms 

No. 

1682 

94 

210 

189 

61 

129 

2175 

% 

77.3 

4.3 

9.7 

8.7 

100 

5.  Truck  Farms 

No. 

1493 

168 

32 

501 

416 

85 

2194 

% 

68.0 

7.7 

1.5 

22.8 

100 

6.  Dairy  Farms 

No. 

33,647 

2900 

651 

8182 

2701 

5481 

45380 

% 

74.1 

6.4 

1.4 

18.1 

100 

7.  Animal-Specialty  Farms 

No. 

2300 

208 

127 

467 

145 

322 

3102 

% 

74.1 

6.7 

4.1 

15.1 

100 

8.  Stock-ranches 

No. 

17 

7 

1 

4 

1 

3 

29 

% 

58.6 

24.1 

3.5 

13.8 

100 

9.  Poultry 

No. 

10,660 

343 

117 

862 

492 

370 

11,982 

% 

89.0 

2.8 

1.0 

7.2 

100 

0.  Self-sufficing  Farms 

No. 

14,112 

519 

0 

1442 

769 

673 

16,073 

% 

87.8 

3.2 

0 

9.0 

100 

1.  Subnormal  and  unclassi- 

No. 

23,496 

553 

640 

4808 

2902 

1906 

29,497 

fied  Farms 

% 

79.7 

1.9 

2.1 

16.3 

100 

Totals 

No. 

134,423 

7860 

2742 

27,393 

10,111 

17,283 

172,418 

% 

77.9 

4.6 

1.6 

15.9 

100 

14.  Data  based  upon  1930  U.  S.  Census. 
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The  reader  will  note  that  in  no  case  do  the  farms,  which  fall 
in  the  full  ownership  class,  fall  below  51.2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  farms.  The  number  of  full  owner  farms  in  the  var- 
ious types  of  farming  ranges  from  89  per  cent,  in  the  poultry- 
farm  class  to  51.2  per  cent,  in  the  cash-grain  farm  class. 

Not  only  does  this  study  show  that  ownership  exceeds  all  other 
forms  of  farm  operation,  but  it  also  shows  that  certain  types  of 
farming  tend  to  encourage  and  facilitate  ownership  more  than 
other  types.  Poultry  farming  shows  the  greatest  proportion  of 
full  ownership.  A close  second  to  poultry  farms  are  self-suffic- 
ing farms  which  show  87.8  per  cent,  of  the  farms  as  being  oper- 
ated by  full-owners.  The  other  types  of  farms  operated  by  full- 
owners  appear  in  the  following  order  based  on  the  proportion 
full-ownership  farms  bear  to  the  total  number  of  farms:  sub- 
normal and  unclassified  farms,  79.7  per  cent. ; general  farms, 
78.3  per  cent.;  fruit  farms,  77.3  per  cent.;  dairy  farms,  74.1  per 
cent.;  animal-specialty  farms,  74.1  per  cent.;  crop-specialty 
farms,  69.7  per  cent.;  truck  farms,  68  per  cent.;  stock-ranches, 
58.6  per  cent.;  and  cash-grain  farms,  51.2  per  cent. 

As  one  would  expect,  cash-grain  farms  lead  in  tenancy  since 

40.2  per  cent,  of  all  farms  operated  by  tenants  are  cash-grain 
farms.  Truck  farms  represent  22.8  per  cent,  of  all  farms  oper- 
ated by  tenants.  The  rest  follow  in  order : Crop-specialty  farms, 

22.3  per  cent.;  dairy  farms,  18.1  per  cent.,  subnormal  and  un- 
classified farms,  16.3  per  cent.;  general  farms,  15.6  per  cent.; 
animal-specialty  farms,  15.1  per  cent.;  stock-ranches,  13.8  per 
cent. ; self-sufficing  farms,  9 per  cent. ; and  poultry  farms,  7.2 
per  cent. 

The  order  for  the  various  types  of  farming  for  part-ownership 
is  as  follows:  stock-ranches,  24.1  per  cent.;  truck  farms,  7.7  per 
cent.;  animal-specialty  farms,  6.7  per  cent.;  dairy  farms,  6.4  per 
cent.;  crop-specialty  farms,  5.7  per  cent.;  general  farms,  4.9  per 
cent. ; fruit  farms,  4.3  per  cent. ; cash-grain  farms,  3.3  per  cent. ; 
self-sufficing  farms,  3.2  per  cent.;  poultry  farms,  2.8  per  cent.; 
subnormal  and  unclassified  farms,  1.9  per  cent. 

The  order  of  the  various  types  of  farming  for  managers  oper- 
ating farms  is  as  follows:  fruit  farms,  9.7  per  cent.;  cash-grain 
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farms,  5.3  per  cent.;  animal-specialty  farms,  4.1  per  cent.;  stock- 
ranches,  3.5  per  cent.;  crop-specialty  farms,  2.3  per  cent.;  sub- 
normal and  unclassified  farms,  2.1  per  cent.;  truck  farms,  1.5 
per  cent.;  dairy  farms,  1.4  per  cent.;  general  farms,  1.2  per 
cent. ; poultry  farms,  one  per  cent.  The  table  shows  no  managers 
for  self-sufficing  farms. 

A summary  of  the  proportion  of  operators  classified  as  full- 
owners,  part  owners,  managers  and  tenants  when  all  types  of 
farming  are  taken  together,  shows  77.9  per  cent.,  4.6  per  cent., 
1.6  per  cent.,  and  15.9  per  cent.,  respectively.  A rather  favorable 
condition  seems  to  exist  regarding  the  status  of  ownership.  Tak- 
ing together  all  those  farms  operated  either  by  full  owners  or  part 
owners,  we  find  that  82.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  farms  fall  within  this 
group.  Only  15.9  per  cent,  are  classified  as  farms  operated  by 
tenants,  while  the  proportion  of  farms  operated  by  managers  is 
very  low.  The  1930  census  reveals  that  Pennsylvania  has  15.9 
per  cent,  tenancy. 

The  significance  of  tenancy  for  agriculture  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Gilette’s  study  shows  that  there  is  a definite  loss  in 
farming  done  by  tenants  as  compared  with  farming  done  by 
owners. 

“Opponents  (to  tenancy)  contend  that  when  the  growth  of 
farm  tenancy  outstrips  the  growth  of  home  ownership,  the  move 
to  produce  efficiently  is  lost.  In  support  of  this  view,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  all  tenants  stay  on  a single  farm 
less  than  five  years,  while  about  one-third  remain  less  than  a 
year.  Thus,  it  is  asserted,  any  incentive  to  improve  the  land  is 
stifled;  the  soil  is  depleted  and  the  tenant  moves  on.”^® 

Pennsylvania  has  the  problem  of  reducing  the  22.1  per  cent, 
of  all  operators,  who  are  not  full  owners,  to  a minimum.  Both 
economy  and  efficiency  can  be  expected  with  the  shift  from  ten- 
ancy to  ownership. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  farm  values  in  crops  and 
livestock  are  increasing.  There  seems  to  be,  therefore,  a definite 
relationship  between  increase  in  farm  values  and  decrease  in 

15.  Farm  Tenancy,  “The  Nation  Acts  to  Stem  Its  Growth,”  Pathfinder, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  28,  1936,  p.  11. 
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tenancy.  Agricultural  education  should  seek  to  educate  for 
ownership. 

Subsequent  studies  in  this  thesis  will  show  what  agricultural 
education  proposes  to  do  for  the  farm  boy  and  farming.  Since 
agricultural  education  seeks  to  strengthen  the  attitude  of  the  boy 
toward  farming  as  a future  business,  it  is  believed  that  this  will 
mean  increased  ownership  which  in  turn  will  reduce  tenancy. 
Thus  agricultural  education  may  contribute  directly  to  the  desir- 
able outcome  of  increased  ownership  and  decreased  farm  ten- 
ancy. 

The  Status  of  Persons  Engaged  in  Agriculture 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  our  national  history  Pennsylvania 
showed  a rapid  rise  in  population  as  shown  by  each  census.  To- 
day Pennsylvania  has  the  distinction  of  ranking  second  in  popu- 
lation among  the  states.  Its  population  approximates  10  million 
or  about  8 per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States. 

“In  1790  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  was  434,373.  In  1930 
it  averaged  214.8  persons  per  square  mile,  which  is  almost  five 
times  the  average  for  the  whole  United  States,  exceeded  in  only 
five  other  states  in  the  Union.  In  1930  there  were  about  30 
million  families  in  the  entire  United  States.  In  that  year  the 
number  of  families  in  Pennsylvania  totaled  over  2,200,000.  The 
average  number  per  family  is  4.3.  The  total  number  of  Penn- 
sylvania homes  is  1,537,258  urban;  184,151  farm;  514,211  rural 
non-farm. 

Thus  one  can  see  that  agriculture,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
enterprises  in  the  State,  may  rightfully  claim  recognition  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  people  dependent  upon  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

The  following  table  shows  shifts  in  population  for  1920-1930 
for  both  rural  and  urban  classes. 


16.  See  1930  United  States  Census  Report. 
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TABLE  VIII.  Urban  and  Rural  Population,  1920-1930^^ 


Total 

8,720,017 

9,631,350 

Urban 

5,607,815 

6,533,511 

Rural 

3,112,202 

3,097,839 

Farm 

941,360 

846,240 

Non-farm 

2,170,842 

2,251,599 

Per  cent.  Urban 

64.3 

67.8 

Per  cent.  Rural 

35.7 

32.2 

Per  cent.  Farm 

10.8 

8.8 

Cities  100,000  or  more 

2,657,689 

2,991,349 

25,000  to  100,000 

879,658 

1,113,014 

10,000  to  25,000 

889,740 

1,157,990 

5,000  to  10,000 

670,916 

734,549 

2,500  to  5,000 

509,812 

536,609 

Rural  1,000  to  2,500 

380,693 

354,449 

Under  1,000 

199,231 

204,178 

Other  rural 

2,532,278 

2,539,212 

17.  1930  United  States  Census  Report. 


The  reader  will  observe  that  while  the  per  cent,  which  the 
urban  population  is  of  the  total  population  changed  from  64.3  to 
67.8,  the  rural  and  farm  populations  showed  a decline  of  3.5  per 
cent,  and  2 per  cent,  respectively.  This  condition  merely  goes 
to  show  the  continually  growing  responsibility  of  the  farm  group 
whose  labor  and  products  are  indispensable  to  the  progress  of  all 
other  occupations  and  industries  in  the  State. 

The  reader  may  ask,  “What  significance  do  these  facts  have  in 
regard  to  a program  of  agricultural  education?”  At  this  point, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  factor  of  population-trends  becomes  a 
controlling  factor  in  formulating  a program  that  not  only  answers 
the  need  of  the  farming  class  but  also  the  need  of  the  classes 
whom  the  farmer  serves.  Agriculture  must  adjust  its  program  of 
production  to  the  program  of  the  consumer  whose  demands  he 
must  meet  and  satisfy.  The  demand  is  largely  controlled  by  the 
factor  of  population. 

In  order  to  get  a clear  picture  of  the  status  of  agriculture,  the 
population  it  claims  is  compared  with  nine  other  leading  occupa- 
tions and  industries  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  All  industries 
and  occupations  in  Pennsylvania  used  in  this  comparative  list 
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claim  2,918,211  workers.  Agriculture  stands  fifth  among  them 
with  243,850  while  manufacturing  leads  with  a group  of  workers 
totaling  1,203,772. 

FIG.  4 — Occupational  Classification,  Pennsylvania,  1930 
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Extent  of  Migration 

“Information  relative  to  the  movement  of  population  as  affect- 
ing the  farm  population  was  sought  for  the  first  time  in  the  cen- 
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sus  of  1930,  through  two  questions  which  appeared  on  the  gen- 
eral farm  schedule,  as  follows: 

1.  How  many  persons  make  their  home  on  this  farm  who  have 
moved  here  from  a city,  village,  or  other  incorporated  place  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  months? 

2.  How  many  persons  who  now  make  their  home  in  a city, 
village,  or  other  incorporated  place  have  moved  there  from  this 
farm  during  the  last  twelve  months  ? 

“In  securing  answers  to  these  questions,  enumerators  were 
instructed  to  omit  movements  of  students,  persons  on  a visit,  and 
laborers  staying  on  the  farm  only  a short  time.”^® 

The  available  statistics  submitted  on  movement  of  farm  popu- 
lation represent  only  one  year,  April  1,  1929,  to  March  31,  1930. 
These  figures  cannot  be  used  in  interpreting  trends.  They  are 
of  some  value  in  recognizing,  however,  that  the  importance  of  the 
farming  industry  becomes  apparent  during  times  of  stress.  Per- 
sons reported  moving  to  farms  numbered  21,167  while  persons 
reported  moving  from  farms  numbered  12,454. 

A few  observations  may  be  called  to  the  reader’s  attention. 
There  are  six  counties  out  of  the  67  that  show  a greater  number 
moving  from  the  farm  than  to  the  farm  in  the  year  1929  to 
1930.  Among  the  60  counties  showing  more  moving  to  the  farm 
than  from  the  farm,  26  counties  report  no  centers  of  agricultural 
education.  Of  the  six  reporting  the  opposite,  four  have  no  centers 
of  agricultural  education.  Approximately  167  centers  of  agricul- 
tural education  are  reported  for  the  year  1929  to  1930.  The 
total  amount  of  land  in  farms  for  1930  amounts  to  15,309,485 
acres,  which  means  that  there  is  an  approximate  average  of 
91,673  acres  to  one  agricultural  education  center. 

Summary  of  the  Status  of  Agriculture  in  Pennsylvania 

The  foregoing  chapter  reveals  the  status  of  farming  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  the  early  days,  agriculture  was  the  chief  occupation.  The 
primary  interests  of  the  early  Pennsylvanians  were  agricultural. 

The  Legislature,  moved  by  concerted  public  opinion  and  in- 


is. Fifteenth  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1930,  p.  4. 
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fluenced  by  other  states,  established  a State  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  1882.  The  interests  of  the  Department  at  that 
time,  however,  were  not  nearly  as  broad  and  varied  as  at  the 
present  time. 

From  the  standpoint  of  financial  investment  agriculture  is  the 
most  important  and  most  extensive  single  industry  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  is  a state  of  crop  specialties  and  animal  husbandry 
specialties. 

Farm  lands  lie  mostly  in  the  eastern  and  central  portion. 
Farming,  however,  without  exception  is  carried  on  in  every 
county. 

Pennsylvania  had  172,419  farms  under  cultivation  in  1930. 
Agriculture  represents  a larger  investment  in  capital  than  either 
manufacturing  or  mining. 

The  number  of  farms  and  the  area  of  land  in  farms  per  county 
throughout  the  state  vary  widely. 

Despite  the  consistent  decrease  in  number  of  farms  from  1900 
to  1930,  the  value  of  farm  property  shows  no  similar  decline,  but 
only  a temporary  decline  which  changed  to  an  increase  in  value 
between  1925  and  1930.  The  increase  in  value  of  farm  property 
in  1930  over  that  in  1900  amounted  to  approximately  31.5  per 
cent.  The  decrease  in  number  of  farms  between  1900  and  1930 
amounted  to  about  23  per  cent. 

An  arbitrary  classification  of  counties  into  major  agricultural, 
medium  agricultural,  and  minor  agricultural  groups  shows  27 
belonging  to  the  first  group,  21  belonging  to  the  medium  group, 
and  19  belonging  to  the  minor  group.  The  farming  situation  in 
Pennsylvania  for  the  years  1870  to  1930,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Census,  shows  1900  as  having  been  the  peak  period  for  number 
of  farms  and  1930  as  having  fewer  farms  than  at  the  time  of  any 
previous  census. 

The  number  of  farms  by  counties  ranges  from  190  to  9,706. 
There  are  five  counties  having  fewer  than  500  farms  and  only 
four  having  more  than  5000.  The  median  for  all  the  counties 
is  2204.5  farms. 

The  counties  in  which  agriculture  may  be  considered  a minor 
enterprise  in  Pennsylvania  are  few. 
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There  are  farms  of  less  than  five  acres  and  others  over  500 
acres.  Ownership  and  tenancy  both  share  a large  place  in  both 
large  and  small  farms. 

The  typical  tenant  system  tends  to  defertilize  soil  and  so 
lessens  production. 

Tenancy  is  on  the  decline  in  Pennsylvania.  It  has  been  reduced 
from  26  per  cent,  in  1900  to  15.9  per  cent,  in  1930. 

The  percentage  of  all  farms  operated  by  full  owners  in  1930 
amounted  to  77.9  per  cent.;  4.6  per  cent,  were  operated  by  part- 
owners;  1.6  per  cent,  were  operated  by  managers;  15.9  per  cent, 
were  operated  by  tenants. 

Out  of  a total  of  172,418  farms  134,423  were  operated  by  full 
owners  and  27,393  by  tenants. 

All  those  who  share  in  the  experience  of  ownership,  control 
and  operate  82.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  farms. 

Pennsylvania’s  population  is  about  8 per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States.  In  1930  it  averaged  about  214.8 
persons  per  square  mile. 

The  average  number  per  family  is  4.3  persons.  The  total 
number  of  Pennsylvania  homes  is  over  1^2  million.  Of  these 
184,151  are  farm  homes,  or  about  12  per  cent. 

The  decade  from  1920  to  1930  shows  a small  decline  for  total 
rural  population.  For  non-farm  population  there  is  a small 
increase  from  64.3  per  cent,  to  67.8  per  cent.  For  farm  rural 
population  there  is  a decline  from  35.7  per  cent,  to  32.2  per  cent. 

Agriculture  in  Pennsylvania  stands  fifth,  as  regards  population, 
among  ten  major  industries.  Manufacturing,  trade,  transporta- 
tion and  communication,  and  mineral  extraction  exceed  agricul- 
ture. From  a total  of  1,203,772  workers  farming  claims  243,850. 

From  1929  to  1930  there  was  a back-to-the-farm  movement  as 
shown  by  the  1930  census  report.  The  information  available 
regarding  extent  of  migration  is  very  limited. 

Facts  show  that  the  greatest  single  industry  in  point  of  invest- 
ment rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  farmers,  about  8.8  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population. 

About  2.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  farm  population  of  the  U.  S. 
is  located  in  Pennsylvania. 
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CHAPTER  III 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Historical  Background 

The  history  of  the  development  of  agricultural  education  on 
the  high  school  level  of  today  has  its  roots  in  the  movements 
sponsored  and  promulgated  by  a committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  dating  back  to  1837,  which  declared  that  agriculture 
“must  in  some  way  be  interwoven  with  our  system  of  education.” 
Before  that,  agriculture  was  an  enterprise  not  to  be  associated 
with  the  school  systems  and  formal  education.  This  committee 
also  suggested  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school  and  a 
pattern  farm. 

“Under  the  leadership  of  the  ‘Philadelphia  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Agriculture,’  a convention  held  at  Harrisburg,  January 
21,  1851,  organized  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  During  that 
year  a letter  from  W.  D.  Brinckle  drew  the  attention  of  the 
society  to  the  desirability  of  establishing  an  agricultural  school, 
and  on  January  18,  1853,  the  society  indorsed  the  proposition  of 
Gov.  William  Bigler  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution. 
A committee  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  creating  a 
school  to  be  called  ‘The  Farmer’s  High  School  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania’  reported  in  favor  of  holding  a convention  of  dele- 
gates from  agricultural  societies  and  other  friends  of  agricul- 
tural education.  This  convention  met  at  Harrisburg,  March  8, 
1853,  unanimously  favored  the  establishment  of  a school  for 
the  education  of  farmers,  and  appointed  a committee  of  appeal 
to  the  Legislature.  A plan  for  the  school  was  presented  to  the 
State  society  January  20,  1854,  by  Frederick  Watts,  and  the 
matter  was  put  before  the  Legislature  with  the  result  than  an  act 
was  passed  April  13,  1854,  incorporating  an  institution  with  that 
name.  This  was  to  be  ‘an  institution  for  the  education  of  youth 
in  various  branches  of  science,  learning,  and  practical  agriculture 
as  they  are  connected  with  each  other.’  The  act  provided  that 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  and  the  presidents  of  the  several  county  agricultural 
societies  were  to  be  ex-officio  members  of  and  constitute  the 
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Board  of  Trustees.  The  principal  shall  be  a good  practical 
farmer  with  whatever  scientific  attainments  the  board  shall  deem 
necessary.  The  school  was  to  have  a farm  of  at  least  200  acres, 
but  the  income  from  its  property  was  not  to  exceed  $25,000.  The 
State  Agricultural  Society  might  make  an  initial  appropriation 
of  $10,000  to  the  school  and  other  sums  annually.  This  act  was 
found  defective  in  some  respects 

“A  substitute  act  of  February  23,  1855,  was  therefore  passed 
at  the  request  of  the  State  society,  in  which  the  number  of 
trustees  was  limited  to  thirteen,  including  the  Governor,  Secretary 
of  State,  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
Society  and  the  principal  of  the  school,  ex-officio,  and  nine  other 
persons  named  in  the  act,  among  whom  was  Frederick  Watts.  He 
was  chosen  to  be  the  first  president  of  the  board.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Dickinson  College,  had  been  the  first  president  of  the 
State  Agriculture  Society,  and  in  later  years  was  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

“In  1855  the  Legislature  gave  the  school  $10,000  and  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  undertook  to  raise  an  equal  amount.  The 
trustees  considered  various  propositions  for  the  location  of  the 
school  and  accepted  General  Irvin’s  donation  of  200  acres  of 
land  in  Centre  County.  They  also  leased  an  adjoining  200  acres 
with  privilege  of  purchase  at  $60  an  acre,  which  was  afterwards 
done 

“On  Feburary  16,  1859,  the  school  was  opened.  In  the  first 
catalog  issued  in  1859,  it  is  stated  that — the  object  of  the 
*‘Farmers’  High  School  of  Pennsylvania’  is  to  afford  a system 
of  instruction  as  extensive  and  thorough  as  that  of  the  usual 
course  in  our  best  colleges,  but  to  differ  from  the  latter  in  devot- 
ing no  time  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  in  devot- 
ing a correspondingly  longer  time  to  scientific  instruction ; most 
particularly  is  it  desirable  to  develop  and  adopt  a system  of  in- 
struction which  shall  embrace  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  those 
departments  of  all  sciences  which  have  a practical  or  theoretical 
bearing  upon  agriculture  and  agricultural  interests.  . . . 

“After  1862  the  undergraduate  course  was  made  more  elabor- 
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ate,  particularly  as  regards  the  sciences  and  mathematics,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  graduate  courses,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
‘partial  scientific  and  practical  course’  was  arranged  for  those 
students  ‘who  were  incapable  of  making  progress  in  mathematical 
studies’  and  a short  ‘practical  course’  for  those  students  of 
limited  education  who  desired  to  get  some  benefit  from  the  study 
of  agriculture  at  the  college.”^ 

“In  1893  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  began  to  take  a definite  interest 
in  agricultural  education  below  the  collegiate  grade,  as  is  shown 
by  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  office  for  that  year  and  the 
year  1894.  In  an  article  on  popular  education  for  the  farmer  in 
the  Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  1897,  after  calling  attention  to  the  secondary  schools  of 
agriculture  in  Minnesota  and  Alabama,  and  commending  the 
establishment  of  such  schools,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  said: 

But  it  is  not  believed  that  these  special  agricultural  high  schools  will  fully 
meet  the  needs  of  our  farmers  for  agricultural  instruction  of  this  grade.  Any 
school  so  distant  from  the  farmer’s  home  as  to  necessitate  long  journeys  and 
residence  at  the  school  for  two  or  more  years  must  necessarily  be  too  expensive 
for  most  of  the  farmer’s  children,  especially  after  they  have  reached  an  age 
when  their  services  may  be  more  or  less  utilized  on  the  farm.  What  is  needed 
is  courses  in  agriculture  in  numerous  schools  to  which  farmers’  children  can 
resort,  near  to  their  home,  to  “finish”  their  education  after  they  are  through 
with  the  common  schools.  . . . 


The  more  favorable  economic  conditions  of  agricultural  col- 
leges, the  great  growth  of  the  farmers’  institutes,  and  other 
causes  helped  to  promote  the  movement  for  secondary  education 
in  agriculture,  and  made  great  advances  during  the  first  decade 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

“After  1900  the  movement  for  secondary  education  in  agricul- 
ture developed  rapidly  and  broadly.  It  was  promoted  by  Federal, 
State,  County,  and  local  agencies  ....  Much  of  the  work  done 


1.  True,  Alfred  C.,  “A  History  of  Agricultural  Education  in  the  United 
States,  178S-192S,  U.  S.  Printing  Office,  pp.  67-71. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  329-330. 
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by  the  agencies  and  institutions  interested  was  necessarily  tenta- 
tive and  experimental. ”2 

“When  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  made  a survey 
of  the  status  of  secondary  education  in  agriculture  in  1916,  it 
found  that  secondary  instruction  in  agriculture  was  given  in  the 
following  classes  of  institutions:”® 

1.  Secondary  schools  of  agriculture  at  State  agricultural 


colleges  28 

2.  Public  normal  schools  (not  including  27  county 

teacher-training  schools  in  Wisconsin)  124 

3.  Special  agricultural  schools  receiving  state  aid  74 

4.  Vocational  agricultural  departments  in  public  high 

schools  under  state  supervision  421 

5.  Public  high  schools  not  state  aided  2760 

6.  Private  agricultural  secondary  schools  12 

7.  Private  secondary  schools  (note  special)  149 

8.  Secondary  and  higher  schools  for  negroes  107 


Total  3675 

On  February  23,  1917,  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education 


Act  was  approved  by  President  Wilson.  It  is  permanent  legisla- 
tion and  provides  large  amounts  of  money  granted  by  the  Federal 
government  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
the  trades  and  industries.  It  is  granted  for  the  education  of 
children  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  thus  providing  funds  for  these 
types  of  instruction  for  education  below  college  grade. 

“The  Smith-Hughes  Act  does  not  provide  for  the  education 
of  backward,  deficient,  incorrigible,  or  otherwise  subnormal  in- 
dividuals.”^ 

The  history  of  the  movements  in  agricultural  education 
impresses  the  reader  with  two  outstanding  tendencies,  namely, 
that  agricultural  education  gained  its  recognition  through  legisla- 
tive action  and  was  promoted  first  by  institutions  of  higher 
education. 


3.  Ibid.,  p.  35  5. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  372. 
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Now  we  come  to  the  period,  beginning  with  1917,  when  agricul- 
tural education,  “below  the  level  of  college  grade,”  is  placed 
within  reach  of  the  adolescent  boy.  All  the  states  may  benefit 
by  the  Act  of  1917.  In  order  to  receive  these  benefits  a satis- 
factory arrangement  must  be  made  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment by  the  State  governments. 

In  1929,  on  the  fifth  day  of  February,  the  George-Reed  Act 
was  passed  which  provided  for  further  aid  to  agricultural  edu- 
cation. The  administration  of  this  aid  is  subject  to  the  same 
provisions  as  set  up  in  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917.  The 
act  is  as  follows: 

“That  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  vocational  education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1930,  the  sum  of  $500,000  and  for  each  year 
thereafter,  for  four  years,  a sum  exceeding  by  $500,000  the  sum 
appropriated  for  each  preceding  year.  One-half  of  such  sums 
shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  and  Territories  in  the  proportion 
that  their  farm  population  bears  to  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  the  insular  possessions,  according  to 
the  United  States  Census  last  preceding  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  any  such  allotment  is  to  be  made,  and  shall  be 
used  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of 
agricultural  subjects  in  such  States  and  Territories.  The  remain- 
ing half  of  such  sums  shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories in  the  proportion  that  their  rural  population  bears  to  the 
total  rural  population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the 
insular  possessions,  according  to  the  United  States  Census  last 
preceding  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  any  such  allotment 
is  to  be  made,  and  shall  be  used  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  directors,  development  and  improvement  of  home 
economics  subjects  in  such  States  and  Territories.” 

Present  Status 

The  most  recent  legislation  in  support  of  vocational  education 
was  the  passage  of  “The  George-Deen  Law”^  approved  June  8, 

S.  “The  George-Deen  Law,”  American  Vocational  Association  Journal,  Vol. 
XI  (September,  1936),  p.  163. 


FIG.  V — Centers  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Pennsylvania,  1935-1936 
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1936.  The  law  provides  for  the  further  development  of  vocational 
education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories.  It  provides  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1937,  and  annually  thereafter  provided  that 
the  several  States  and  Territories  shall  be  required  to  match  by 
State  or  local  funds  or  both  50  per  centum  of  the  appropriations 
authorized  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  until  June  30, 
1942,  60  per  centum  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1943,  70  per 
centum  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1944,  80  per  centum  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1945,  90  per  centum  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1946,  and  annually  thereafter  100  per  centum  of  the 
appropriations  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
One-third  of  this  sum  each  year  shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  and 
Territories  in  the  proportion  that  their  farm  population  bears  to 
the  total  farm  population  of  the  United  States  and  Territories, 
according  to  the  United  States  census  last  preceding  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  any  such  allotment  is  made,  and  shall 
be  used  for  the  salaries  and  necessary  travel  expenses  of  teachers, 
supervisors,  directors  of  agricultural  subjects  in  such  States  and 
Territories. 

The  foregoing  map  (Fig.  5)  shows  the  number  and  type  of 
agricultural  education  centers  for  the  year  1935-1936.  The  reader 
will  note  that  development  has  been  irregular.  The  centers  clus- 
ter around  certain  communities.  In  several  counties  where  agri- 
culture is  a major  enterprise,  it  is  not  taught.  A number  of  coun- 
ties are  benefiting  greatly  by  a well-planned  program  of  voca- 
tional education. 

Centers  of  Vocational  Agriculture  in  Pennsylvania  are  classi- 
fied as:  (1)  schools  in  which  agriculture  is  taught  by  a county 
advisor;  (2)  vocational  schools;  and  (3)  schools  with  vocational 
departments. 

The  following  graph  (Fig.  6)  representing  a 15-year  period 
shows  the  conditions  regarding  enrollment.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable fluctuation  in  the  enrollment  in  county  supervisors’ 
classes.  On  the  other  hand  there  has  been,  with  only  a few  ex- 
ceptions, a continual  and  decided  increase  in  enrollment  in  voca- 
tional schools  and  schools  with  vocational  departments.  This  may 
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be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  business  of  vocational 
county  advisors  is  to  encourage  and  promote  agricultural  educa- 
tion to  the  extent  that  local  communities  will  establish  vocational 
schools  or  departments  of  vocational  education.  As  these  schools 
are  established,  they  relieve  the  county  advisor  who  seeks  to 
establish  new  centers  in  areas  not  yet  given  to  this  type  of  educa- 
tion. One,  therefore,  may  expect  irregularity  in  enrollment  in 
the  county  supervisors’  classes. 

There  are  a number  of  applications  for  establishment  of  agri- 
cultural centers  annually  on  file  in  the  State  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion Bureau.  After  districts  establish  a vocational  school  or  a 
department  of  agriculture  they  employ  full  time  teachers. 

The  total  enrollment  over  this  period  of  years  has  increased 
approximately  470  per  cent.  There  is  an  average  of  about  20 
pupils  for  each  center. 

The  following  graph  (Fig.  7)  brings  out  a few  very  significant 
facts  concerning  the  growth  of  agricultural  education.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  such  a rapid  increase  in  enrollment  as  set  forth  pre- 
viously would  be  accompanied  by  a marked  increase  in  the 
establishment  of  new  centers. 

In  its  early  stages  there  was  need  for  selling  the  idea  of  agri- 
cultural education  to  the  various  districts  throughout  the  state. 
This  work  was  largely  the  responsibility  of  county  supervisors. 
Gradually  the  districts  took  the  initiative  to  establish  schools 
of  their  own  or  to  introduce  departments  of  agriculture  into  their 
schools.  It  is  true  that  during  the  period  from  1918-1919,  eight 
vocational  schools  and  departments  were  dropped,  and  three  dur- 
ing 1923-1924.  From  1918-1932  the  total  number  of  centers  in- 
creased from  42  to  232.  During  the  same  period  centers  having 
county  supervisors’  classes  increased  from  20  to  114  in  number. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  may  be  an  occasional  school  that 
discontinues  agricultural  education,  the  trend  is  so  markedly 
favorable  that  one  may  reasonably  expect  a continuing  interest 
in  vocational  education  in  this  field.  Within  the  last  decade  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  education  has  been  especially  marked. 

A survey  of  Centers  of  Vocational  Agriculture  in  Pennsylvania 
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for  the  year  1935-1936  discloses  the  following  facts:  (1)  There 
are  20  county  advisors  teaching  in  129  schools;  (2)  there  are 
58  vocational  schools;  (3)  and  there  are  90  vocational  depart- 
ments. This  makes  a total  of  277  centers  for  the  state.  Harris- 
burg is  the  administrative  center  for  the  state  and  Pennsylvania 
State  College  is  the  teacher  training  center. 

As  encouraging  as  this  may  seem,  the  need  is  far  from  met.  In 
1930,  less  than  4500  pupils  were  enrolled  in  agricultural  schools. 
There  were  846,240  persons  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  farm- 
ing. This  pupil  enrollment  represented  only  about  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  population  engaged  in  farming  in  1930. 
Manifestly,  this  condition  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
agriculture.  This  may  further  be  seen  when  one  takes  into 
account  the  fact  that  only  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  fourth-class 
districts®  in  Pennsylvania  that  maintain  high  schools  offer  agri- 
cultural education. 

Types  of  Education  Provided  in  Pennsylvania  for 
Training  in  Agriculture 

The  history  of  agricultural  education  in  Pennsylvania  until 
within  the  last  two  decades  is  the  history  of  agricultural  col- 
leges and  higher  education  given  in  special  or  private  schools. 

One  type  of  education  provided  for  in  Pennsylvania  relative  to 
agriculture  is  that  which  prepares  the  boy  to  carry  on  work  of  a 
college  grade  level.  Another  type  is  that  which  aims  to  give  the 
boy  as  much  practical  experience  and  information  as  possible  so 
that  he  may  fit  into  the  farming  responsibilities  immediately  after 
leaving  high  school.  Still  another  type,  which,  in  fact,  is  meant 
to  supplement  classroom  instruction,  is  home  project  work;  this 
type  of  education  aims  to  relate  the  activities  of  the  child  as 
taken  up  in  school  with  the  actual  experience  of  farming.  It  is 
an  activity  that  involves  directly  the  farm  and  the  school. 

Home  Projects 

Home  projects  as  applied  to  vocational  agriculture  refer  to 
some  particular  enterprises,  such  as  swine  or  corn,  which  are 

6.  See  “Classification  of  Public  Secondary  Schools,”  1930-1931,  p.  55.  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Bui.  27,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1931. 
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carried  at  least  through  the  production  and  marketing  cycle,  and 
longer  if  possible,  by  the  student  under  the  supervision  of  the 
instructor.'^ 

“The  instruction  in  agriculture,  in  order  to  function,  must  be 
of  a practical  nature.  A great  deal  of  time  is  devoted  to  the 
practical  side  of  agriculture  in  the  laboratory,  in  the  agricultural 
shop,  and  through  field  trips. 

“Vocational  work,  in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  on  the 
‘learning  to  do  by  doing’  basis.  One  of  the  chief  requirements 
is  that  every  boy  carry  on  an  agricultural  enterprise  which  is 
known  as  the  home  project.  This  is  generally  conducted  on  the 
home  farm. 

“Early  in  the  school  year,  with  the  cooperation  and  advice  of 
his  father  and  the  vocational  supervisor,  the  boy  decides  on  the 
project  he  wishes  to  conduct.  If  it  is  in  the  poultry  or  live-stock 
field,  the  boy  is  advised  to  start  it  at  once  so  that  the  problems 
arising  from  the  project  can  be  studied  in  class  and  that  a com- 
plete year’s  record  can  be  made  by  the  time  the  next  year’s 
project  is  started.  If  it  is  a crop  project,  time  is  allotted  during 
the  school  year  for  the  study  of  the  various  phases  of  the  problem, 
so  that  when  spring  comes  the  boy  is  ready  to  do  the  actual  work 
on  his  project.  In  order  to  obtain  school  credit  for  the  instruction 
in  agriculture,  the  boy  must  complete  a satisfactory  project  each 
year.”® 


TABLE  IX.  Development  of  State  Project  Contests* 


Year 

Projects  Entered  in 
State  Contest  (No.) 

Year 

Projects  Entered  in 
State  Contest  (No.) 

1924 

189 

1930 

2332 

1925 

383 

1931 

2961 

1926 

995 

1932 

3191 

1927 

1208 

1933 

3496 

1928 

1302 

1934 

3850 

1929 

1928 

7.  Cook,  Glenn  Charles:  A Handbook  on  Teaching  Vocational  Agriculture, 
Interstate  Printing  Co.,  Danville,  111.,  1933,  p.  1S8. 

8.  Vocational  Agriculture  in  Pa.,  Bui.  8,  1929,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  p.  27. 

9.  Taken  from  the  Descriptive  Report  of  State  Board  to  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  1934. 
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The  above  table  gives  evidence  of  the  tremendous  interest  taken 
in  the  contest  phase  of  project  work.  This  activity  has  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  This  appears  to  be  the  type  of  activity 
whose  very  nature  stimulates  active  participation  on  the  part  of 
farm  boys. 

From  1924-1934  there  was  an  increase  of  over  2000  per  cent,  of 
entries  into  the  State  Project  Contest. 

The  writer  attempted  to  assemble  facts  concerning  various 
outstanding  types  of  projects  that  were  carried  out  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  over  a period  of  years.  These  were  carefully 
gleaned  from  the  Descriptive  Reports  in  order  to  give  a picture 
of  the  trends  in  various  project  interests  of  the  boys  throughout 
the  state. 


TABLE  X.  Project  Enrollments 


Year 

Farm  Management 

Farm  Experience 

Farm  Shop  and 
Mechanics 

1922  - 1923 

45 

16 

19 

1923  - 1924 

12 

19 

6 

1924  - 1925 

8 

13 

5 

1925  - 1926 

1 

4 

3 

1926  - 1927 

2 

7 

1927  - 1928 

17 

9 

1928  - 1929 

7 

4 

3 

1929  - 1930 

12 

9 

5 

1930  - 1931 

13 

1931  - 1932 

32 

11 

1932  - 1933 

13 

9 

1933  - 1934 

3 

26 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  Descriptive  Reports  from  year  to 
year  and  the  lack  of  definite  and  accurate  classification  of  pupils 
enrolled  under  the  headings  may  account  in  part  for  the  marked 
irregularities  and  omissions  appearing  in  the  table. 

There  appears  to  be  no  attempt  to  regulate  the  activities 
named  above  because  of  a few  very  important  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Department  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  in  most 
cases,  recommends  farm  management  for  seniors  only.  A senior 
may  choose  some  crop  or  animal  project  in  preference  to  farm 
management.  Because  projects  may  be  chosen  by  the  student 
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one  may  expect  a wide  variation  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Department  of  Vocational  Education 
does  not  encourage  the  idea  of  pupils  going  into  farm-experience 
projects  because  the  pupil  taking  agriculture  is  getting  this  ex- 
perience on  the  farm  all  the  while.  He  would  profit  more,  it  is 
believed,  by  taking  some  definite  single  farm  project.  Only, 
where  a boy,  not  on  the  farm,  wishes  to  prepare  for  farming, 
does  the  choice  of  a farm-experience  project  seem  advisable. 

The  radical  changes  in  enrollments  in  farm  shop  and  mechanics 
projects  may  be  explained,  in  the  third  place,  by  stating  the 
possibilities  entering  into  this  phase  of  project  work.  Shop 
work  is  frequently  open  to  boys  who  are  not  specifically  prepar- 
ing for  farm  work  but  who  can  profit  rather  advantageously  by 
the  shop  work  which  may  contribute  materially  to  success  in  in- 
dustrial arts.  Consequently,  a number  of  boys  may  enter  this 
type  of  project  representing  the  vocational  department. 

The  fact  that  farm-experience  projects  are  not  encouraged 
seems  to  have  a telling  effect  in  that  for  about  four  years  it 
has  not  appeared  significant  at  all.  Regarding  farm  manage- 
ment and  farm  shop  and  mechanics  no  definite  trend  can  be  de- 
duced. It  would  appear,  however,  that  there  are  large  possi- 
bilities in  these  two  fields  for  project  work. 


TABLE  XI.  Home  Project  Work  in  Poultry 


Year 

Scope“ 

No. 

Enrolled^ 

Year 

Scope“ 

No. 

Enrolled” 

1922-1923 

66,484 

693 

1928-1929 

78,979 

397 

1923-1924 

76,362 

639 

1929-1930 

106,817 

586 

1924-1925 

63,229 

549 

1930-1931 

80,358 

419 

1925-1926 

72,342  ( 

*)  509 

1931-1932 

166,720 

808 

1926-1927 

65,352 

322 

1932-1933 

211,186 

1006 

1927-1928 

72,562 

445 

1933-1934 

194,550 

1013 

Quite  in  keeping  with  the  rapid  advance  in  the  poultry  industry 
within  the  last  decade  is  the  rapid  advance  in  poultry  project 
work,  under  the  direction  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  schools 
of  Pennsylvania.  Within  a 12-year  period  the  scope  of 


10.  Number  of  chicks  and  chickens  included  in  projects. 

11.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  poultry  project  work. 
* Not  clear  in  Descriptive  Report. 
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project  work  in  poultry  has  practically  tripled.  Even  though  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  shows  no  such  striking  increase,  the 
year  1933-1934  shows  about  46  per  cent,  increase  over  the  year 
1922-1923. 

When  the  poultry  industry  flourishes  during  seasons  of  demand 
there  is  keen  interest  in  poultry  project  work.  Within  very  recent 
years  there  is  evidence  of  a wider  interest  in  poultry  raising. 

Interest  may  best  be  measured  by  the  number  enrolled  rather 
than  by  the  scope  of  the  project.  It  is  more  important  to  have 
a larger  number  engaged  in  small  projects  than  to  have  a smaller 
number  engaged  in  very  extensive  projects. 


TABLE  XII.  Home  Project  Work  in  Fruit  Growing 


Year 

Scope’^ 

No.  Enrolled^ 

1922  - 1923 

32.13  Acres 

23 

1923  - 1924 

950  Trees 

21 

1924  - 1925 

568  Trees 

20 

1925  - 1926 

1732  Trees 

17 

1926  - 1927 

14  Acres 

15 

1927  - 1928 

1021  Trees 

(12^A) 

29 

1928  - 1929 

966  Trees 

(45A) 

56 

1929  - 1930 

1735  Trees 

(36?4A) 

61 

1930  - 1931 

1454  Trees 

(3954A) 

88 

1931  - 1932 

60.79  Acres 

119 

1932  - 1933 

66.33  Acres 

163 

1933  - 1934 

4000  Trees 

(80.26A) 

199 

Project  work  in  fruit  growing  has  advanced  tremendously  dur- 
ing the  last  decade.  The  reader  will  observe  that  on  the  basis 
of  acreage,  fruit  growing  project  work  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  12-year  period  shown  above.  Again  the  number  enrolled 
was  almost  eight  times  as  great  in  1933-1934  as  in  1922-1923. 

The  reader  must  note  that  the  number  of  fruit  trees  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a true  index  of  scope.  There  may  be  many  more 
fruit  trees  of  one  kind  on  an  acre  of  ground  than  of  another 
kind.  Even  though  scope  provides  a fair  basis  for  judging 
effort  and  growth,  still  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  may  be 
considered  a truer  picture  of  interest  in  this  kind  of  project  work. 

12.  Number  of  acres  of  fruit  trees  and  number  of  fruit  trees  included  in 
projects. 

13.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  fruit  growing  project  work. 
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Much  of  the  land  in  Pennsylvania  is  particularly  adapted  to 
fruit  growing.  The  school,  by  recognizing  this,  may  perform  a 
valuable  service  in  promoting  interest  in  this  field.  Within  recent 
years  however,  it  has  made  great  strides  in  the  development  of 
project  work  in  fruit  growing. 


TABLE  XIII.  Home  Project  Work  in  Potato  Raising 


Year 

Scope'* 

No. 

Enrolled’'' 

Year 

Scope'* 

No. 

Enrolled'® 

1922-1923 

376.48  Acres 

440 

1928-1929 

373.00  Acres 

255 

1923-1924 

364.09  “ 

460 

1929-1930 

380.00 

U 

302 

1924-1925 

293.75  “ 

295 

1930-1931 

429.40 

U 

369 

1925-1926 

353.30  “ 

388 

1931-1932 

561.39 

u 

449 

1926-1927 

256.25  “ 

245 

1932-1933 

588.50 

u 

571 

1927-1928 

463.25  “ 

335 

1933-1934 

814.90 

u 

804 

In  certain  portions  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  within  recent 
years,  there  has  been  an  almost  unprecedented  effort  put  forth  in 
both  extensive  and  intensive  production  of  potatoes.  The  suc- 
cess with  which  farm  products  are  produced  is  frequently  re- 
flected in  the  school.  In  the  year  1922-1923  there  were  440 
pupils  enrolled  in  potato-raising  projects  as  compared  with  804 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  year  1933-1934.  The  scope  of  this  type  of 
project  has  more  than  doubled  during  a 12-year  period. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  progress  in  this  project  work,  how- 
ever, was  not  unbroken.  Since  1929,  nevertheless,  tho  progress 
shows  a favorable  trend.  Taking  the  period  as  a whole,  as 
represented  in  the  above  table,  it  presents  a picture  of  great 
possibilities  for  the  school  in  this  field.  As  long  as  the  scope  of 
project  work  and  the  number  of  pupils  engaged  in  project  work 
are  on  the  increase  the  school  may  be  reasonably  assured  that  it 
is  performing  a valuable  service.  Such  a condition  is  a challenge 
to  vocational  agricultural  education. 


14.  The  number  of  acres  included  in  project  work. 

15.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  potato-raising  projects. 
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Year 

Scope'” 

No. 

Enrolled'^ 

Year 

Scope'* 

No. 

Enrolled'’ 

1922-1923 

31.14  Acres 

56 

1928-1929 

250.00  Acres 

508 

1923-1924 

16.33  “ 

36 

1929-1930 

254.75  “ 

546 

1924-1925 

21.00  “ 

29 

1930-1931 

122.75  “ 

373 

1925-1926 

79.63  “ 

135 

1931-1932 

490.78  “ 

1416 

1926-1927 

97.25  “ 

214 

1932-1933 

609.20  “ 

1779 

1927-1928 

153.66%“ 

359 

1933-1934 

655.66  “ 

1959 

As  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  the  growth  of  certain  types 
of  farming  is  frequently  reflected  in  the  school.  The  advance  in 
home  project  work  in  truck-gardening  in  the  short  period  of 
12  years  is  almost  incredible.  Comparing  the  years  1922- 
1923  with  1933-1934,  one  finds  that  the  scope,  in  terms  of  acreage, 
has  increased  about  20  times  while  the  number  enrolled  has 
increased  about  35  times.  The  year  1930-1931  alone  shows  a 
very  marked  decline.  Within  the  most  recent  years  the  interest 
has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  try  to  explain  the  underlying 
reasons  for  this  growth  except  to  point  out  that  vegetable 
gardening  can  be  so  much  more  easily  adapted  to  project  work 
because  it  lies  within  the  reach  of  many  boys  and  girls  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  carry  on  a project  on  a large 
scale  involving  initial  expenses  for  which  they  could  not  be 
responsible.  And  again  the  practicability  of  vegetable  gardening 


TABLE  XV.  Home  Project  Work  in  Dairying 


Year 

Scope'* 

No. 

Enrolled'* 

Year 

Scope'* 

No. 

Enrolled'* 

1922-1923 

405 

58 

1928-1929 

542 

106 

1923-1924 

245 

30 

1929-1930 

441 

119 

1924-1925 

324 

52 

1930-1931 

412 

139 

1925-1926 

347 

50 

1931-1932 

647 

270 

1926-1927 

94 

38 

1932-1933 

589 

276 

1927-1928 

280 

68 

1933-1934 

654 

327 

16.  The  number  of  acres  included  in  truck-gardening  project  work. 

17.  The  number  of  pupils  engaged  in  truck-gardening  projects. 

18.  Number  of  dairy  cattle  included  in  dairying-project  work. 

19.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  dairying-project  work. 
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is  so  apparent  that  there  are  admittedly  almost  unequaled  possi- 
bilities in  this  type  of  project  work. 

Pennsylvania  is  famous  for  its  dairying,  especially  in  certain 
sections.  Despite  the  fact  that  this  kind  of  project  work  in- 
volves a great  amount  of  responsibility  and  in  some  cases  a sub- 
stantial investment,  it  has  made  favorable  progress.  The  above 
table  points  out  the  fact  that  as  regards  scope  there  has  been  a 
marked  variation  from  year  to  year.  However,  when  one  views 
the  period  as  a whole  the  total  tendency  indicates  growth.  As 
regards  the  number  enrolled  in  this  project  work,  it  may  be  noted 
that  interest  in  this  field  has  grown  tremendously.  The  number 
enrolled  in  the  year  1933-1934  was  about  six  times  the  number 
enrolled  in  1922-1923. 

One  may  regard  pupil  enrollment  rather  than  scope  as  a more 
reliable  basis  for  determining  the  possibilities  for  the  school. 
Again,  we  may  reasonably  expect  interest  to  continue  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  dairying  holds  its  place  among  the  major  farming 
enterprises  in  Pennsylvania. 

Obviously,  the  vocational  agricultural  school  has  almost  un- 
limited possibilities  in  this  field. 


TABLE  XVI.  Home  Project  Work  in  Hog-Raising 


Year 

Scope^” 

No. 

Enrolled^ 

Year 

Scope“ 

No. 

Enrolled®' 

1922-1923 

614 

235 

1928-1929 

1404 

233 

1923-1924 

710 

176 

1929-1930 

1520 

248 

1924-1925 

581 

128 

1930-1931 

1890 

317 

1925-1926 

754 

200 

1931-1932 

3953 

621 

1926-1927 

1127(* *) 

182(*) 

1932-1933 

3775 

597 

1927-1928 

434 

95 

1933-1934 

1509 

472 

The  above  table  presents  a rather  fluctating  condition  in  hog- 
raising project  work.  That  has  also  been  the  condition  with 
regard  to  the  farm  enterprise  of  hog  raising. 

Although  the  school  must  use  the  community  survey  as  a basis 
for  program  making  and  although  it  must  recognize  the  nature 


20.  Number  of  hogs  included  in  hog-raising  project  work. 

21.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  hog-raising  project  work. 

* Not  clear  in  Descriptive  Reports. 
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of  change  common  to  an  enterprise  it  must  not  become  confused 
by  radical  changes  of  a temporary  nature.  The  school  seeks  to 
determine  the  tendency  over  a period  of  years  upon  which  to 
base  its  judgment  for  planning  its  course. 

The  foregoing  table  shows,  as  regards  scope  over  a 12- 
year  period,  a favorable  trend.  Despite  a certain  marked  decline 
from  year  to  year  the  total  tendency  from  the  year  1922-1923 
to  the  year  1933-1934  is  unquestionably  favorable. 

Therefore,  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the  school  may  pro- 
fitably continue  to  plan  on  an  ever-increasing  scale  for  future 
development  in  this  field. 

The  Annual  Descriptive  Reports  of  the  State  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  show  that  small  grains  projects  covering  a 
period  of  12  years  have  been  on  the  increase.  In  1922-1923 
the  scope  for  the  growing  of  small  grains  included  114.5  acres 
handled  by  24  pupils  as  compared  with  a scope  of  769.75  acres 
handled  by  111  pupils  for  the  year  1933-1934. 

The  range  for  enrollment  was  14  to  146,  or  an  annual  average 
of  about  71  pupils.  The  highest  enrollment  occured  in  the  year 
1930-1931.  The  lowest  appeared  in  1923-1924.  The  year  ending 
1924  had  an  enrollment  of  14  pupils  as  compared  to  the  year 
ending  1934  which  had  an  enrollment  of  111  pupils. 

There  appears  to  be  sufficient  interest  in  this  field  to  warrant 
the  school  in  planning  definitely  for  an  expanding  program  in 
small  grains  project  work. 

The  nature  of  the  curriculum  in  the  vocational  agricultural 
schools,  or  schools  having  a department  of  agriculture,  may  be 
understood  best  from  the  terminology  of  the  courses  themselves. 
They  are:  related  science,  poultry,  vegetable  gardening,  orna- 
mental gardening,  farm  mechanics,  farm  crops,  dairying,  animal 
husbandry,  fuit  production,  farm  forestry,  farm  accounts,  rural 
law,  rural  sociology,  and  farm  management. 

Field  trips  are  a very  stimulating  type  of  education  because 
the  farm  is  the  great  laboratory  where  the  boy  is  able  to  observe 
various  problems  that  concern  him.  In  this  way  he  may  also  best 
succeed  in  finding  solutions  to  his  problems. 

Agricultural  education  has  come  to  mean  instruction  on  a 
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twelve  months’  basis  in  a number  of  counties  throughout  the 
state.  The  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  principle  that  actual  learn- 
ing results  from  doing.  The  claim  is  also  presented  by  those  who 
instruct  in  this  capacity,  that  such  a procedure  wins  the  interest 
and  confidence  of  the  parents,  which  strengthens  the  bond  be- 
tween the  home  and  the  school. 

Types  of  Agricultural  Schools  in  Pennsylvania 

There  are  various  types  of  schools  in  Pennsylvania  which  offer 
courses  in  vocational  agricultural  training.  There  are  rural  com- 
munity vocational  schools;  joint  vocational  schools;  departments 
of  vocational  agriculture;  schools  for  unit  course  instruction; 
part-time  schools  or  classes;  and  evening  schools  or  classes. 
Bulletin  No.  8 on  “Vocational  Agriculture  in  Pennsylvania”  de- 
scribes Rural  Community  Schools  as  follows : “Rural  Community 
Vocational  Schools  are  located  at  centers  of  rural  communities 
and  serve  a distinctly  rural  population.  They  are  called  voca- 
tional schools  because  they  are  designed  to  prepare  boys  and 
girls  for  the  vocations  of  farming  and  home  making.  All  pupils 
enrolling  in  these  schools  enter  either  the  agricultural  or  home 
making  course  for  two  years.  In  these  first  two  years  the  pupils 
spend  one-half  of  each  day  in  academic  studies,  such  as : English, 
Civics,  Health  Instruction,  History,  and  Mathematics,  and  the 
other  half-day  on  vocational  studies,  such  as:  Poultry,  Vegetable 
Gardening,  Farm  Crops,  Animal  Husbandry  and  Farm  Shop  for 
boys,  and  Cooking,  Sewing,  Dress-making,  Household  Accounts 
or  Home  Nursing  for  girls.  During  the  last  two  years  the  pupils 
may  elect  the  full  academic  course,  or  may  continue  the  former 
schedule  with  more  advanced  vocational  work. 

“The  number  of  teachers  required  to  operate  such  a school 
varies  from  three  to  eleven.  The  usual  number  is  four  or  five 
divided  as  follows:  two  or  three  academic  teachers,  one  agricul- 
ture and  one  home-making  teachcer.  The  first  and  second  year 
vocational  classes  are  usually  combined  in  one  section  and  the 
third  and  fourth  in  another.  This  is  done  in  order  to  reduce  the 
number  of  classes  and  to  alternate  the  work.  Assistant  teachers 
of  vocational  subjects  should  be  provided  when  the  classes  be- 
come so  large  that  two  classes  cannot  be  handled  in  one  section. 
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“Some  school  districts  because  of  limited  assessed  valuation 
do  not  have  the  necessary  finances  to  build  and  equip  a voca- 
tional school.  Many  districts  in  the  commonwealth  are  so 
sparsely  settled  that  the  pupils  of  high  school  age  and  qualifica- 
tions would  not  constitute  a unit  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the 
establishment  of  a vocational  school.  In  many  cases  two,  three 
or  more  adjoining  districts  have  a topography  and  population 
that  will  not  permit  the  grouping  of  pupils  in  a common  com- 
munity center.  Districts  so  situated  find  it  advantageous  to  es- 
tablish a joint  vocational  school.  The  cost  of  the  building  and 
equipment  is  generally  divided  among  the  districts  concerned, 
on  the  basis  of  the  assessed  valuations.  The  expenses  of  oper- 
ation are  distributed  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
from  each  district.  Joint  vocational  schools  are  authorized  and 
provided  for  in  the  School  Law,  Section  3414. 

^ 

“Departments  of  vocational  agriculture  may  be  established  in 
high  schools  where  there  is  a sufficient  number  of  boys  wishing 
to  take  a course  in  vocational  agriculture  to  justify  the  employ- 
ment of  a full-time  teachcer.  The  minimum  enrollment  for 
starting  such  a department  is  twelve  boys.  In  the  case  of  a 
small  enrollment,  two  or  more  districts  are  encouraged  to  unite 
and  jointly  employ  a teacher  of  agriculture.  The  teacher  when 
employed  for  two  or  more  high  schools  divides  his  time  accord- 
ingly. The  vocational  department  is  a part  of  the  regular  high 
school  organization,  like  any  other  department  of  the  high  school. 
The  only  requirement  is  that  sufficient  room  and  equipment  be 
provided  to  take  care  of  the  agricultural  course  and  that  the 
instruction  be  so  arranged  that  the  group  of  boys  taking  voca- 
tional agriculture  shall  have  a full  half-day  set  aside  for  their 
instruction  in  vocational  agriculture. 

“The  principal  difference  between  vocational  schools  and  the 
high  school  with  departments  of  vocational  agriculture  and  home 
making  is  that  vocational  work  is  required  of  all  students  for  the 
first  two  years  in  vocational  schools,  while  in  departments  such 
work  is  elective.  Another  difference  is  in  the  method  of  reim- 
bursement from  State  and  Federal  funds. 
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“The  instruction  given  by  the  county  itinerant  teacher  and 
supervisor  of  vocational  agriculture  (formerly  known  as  County 
Vocational  Supervisor  of  Agriculture)  is  presented  on  a unit 
basis,  and  is  given  in  approximately  six  high  schools  of  the 
county,  depending  upon  the  accessibility  of  the  schools.  Classes 
are  conducted  one  day  a week  throughout  the  school  term.  Home 
projects  are  an  outgrowth  of  this  instruction  by  the  itinerant 
teacher  and  supervisor,  just  as  in  a high  school  department  of 
agriculture  or  rural  community  vocational  school. 

“The  itinerant  teacher  and  supervisor  is  also  employed  for 
twelve  months.  His  time  during  the  summer  months  is  occupied 
by  supervised  projects,  visiting  prospective  pupils  and  collecting 
material  for  use  in  his  teaching. ”22 

“The  part-time  school  or  class  as  established  under  the  Na- 
tional Vocational  Education  Act  is  a public  school  or  class  in 
which  persons  who  have  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  farm 
return  to  school  and  pursue  short-unit  courses  in  technical  agri- 
culture and,  where  possible,  in  subjects  which  improve  their  civic 
and  vocational  intelligence;  and  who  do  at  least  six  months 
directed  or  supervised  practice  in  agriculture.  The  instruction  is 
designed  to  further  fit  persons  over  14  years  of  age  for  profitable 
work  in  the  respective  farming  occupations  in  which  they  are 

engaged According  to  estimates  made  from  the  1920 

Census,  there  are  over  1,200,000  boys  who  are  eligible  for  part- 
time  instruction,”23  in  the  U.  S.  Evening  schools  are  open  to 
both  adults  and  boys  over  14  years  of  age  who  are  engaged  in 
farm  work  and  wish  to  improve  their  status  by  taking  evening 
courses.  Those  who  should  benefit  by  evening  schools  are:  (1) 
farmers  who  may  be  owners  wishing  to  increase  their  knowledge 
that  they  may  be  more  efficient  in  some  special  phase  of  their 
vocation,  and  (2)  those  who  either  expect  to  own  farms  some- 
time or  are  interested  in  preparing  themselves  for  responsible 
positions  on  the  farms. 

22.  “Vocational  Agriculture  in  Pennsylvania,”  p.  9,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Bulletin  No.  8,  1929,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

23.  Agricultural  Education,  Organization  and  Administration,  pp.  22-23, 
Bulletin  No.  13,  Issued  by  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  May,  1930. 
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For  example,  a boy  whose  school  career  may  have  been  cut 
short  because  of  some  circumstances  that  forbade  his  continuing 
in  school  may  be  able  to  give  time  evenings  for  the  acquisition 
of  such  knowledge  that  is  essential  to  his  future  success  in  farm- 
ing. And  again,  an  adult  whose  school  days  were  spent  before 
the  introduction  of  agricultural  schools,  may  attend  evening 
classes  in  order  to  receive  aid  in  the  matter  of  catching  up  with 
current  changes  and  also  gain  help  in  interpreting  these  changes 
in  terms  of  his  own  interests.  Evening  schools  may  offer  either 
farm  shop  work  or  agricultural  subjects.  For  the  most  part 
evening  schools  are  designed  for  adults  but  may  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  adolescents.  Instruction  in  these  schools  or  classes 
does  not  have  to  be  offered  for  a definite  period.  Short  units  may 
be  organized.  Registration  for  these  classes  may  occur  as  many 
as  four  times  a year  depending  upon  the  number  of  units  of 
work  offered. 

Summary  of  the  Development  of  Agricultural  Education 

IN  Pennsylvania 

The  need  for  Vocational  Agricultural  Education  was  recognized 
by  a committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  of  1837. 

In  1854  an  act  was  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  incorporat- 
ing an  institution  by  the  name  of  “The  Farmers’  High  School 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.” 

In  1893  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  began  to  take  an  interest  in  agricul- 
tural education  below  the  college  level. 

After  1900  the  movement  for  secondary  education  in  agricul- 
ture developed  rapidly  and  broadly. 

A survey  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  on 
the  status  of  secondary  education  in  agriculture  in  1916  showed 
that  secondary  instruction  in  agriculture  was  given  in  eight  types 
of  schools,  totaling  3,675.  Of  these  2,760  were  public  high 
schools,  not  state-aided. 

On  February  23,  1917,  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  was  passed  as  permanent  legislation  granting  large 
sums  of  money  from  the  Federal  Government  for  instruction  in 
agriculture,  home  economics,  and  the  trades  and  industries.  This 
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is  for  children  over  14  years  of  age  receiving  instruction  below 
college  grade. 

In  1929,  the  passage  of  the  George-Reed  Act  provided  further 
aid  to  agricultural  education,  subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  in 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

On  June  8,  1936  the  George-Deen  Law  was  approved.  It  pro- 
vides for  further  development  of  vocational  education  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories  by  annual  appropriations  of  $12,- 
000,000  for  vocational  education. 

A map  of  Pennsylvania  showing  the  location  of  agricultural 
education  centers  reveals  irregular  and  poor  distribution,  as  well 
as  an  insufficient  number  of  them. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  various  types  of  schools  in  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  period  covering  1918  to  1932,  has  increased  ap- 
proximately 470  per  cent.  There  is  at  present  an  average  of 
about  20  pupils  for  each  center. 

From  1918-1932  the  total  number  of  centers  increased  from 
42  to  232  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1930  the  pupil  enrollment  in  agricultural  education  repre- 
sented about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  agriculture.  Furthermore,  only  about  35  per  cent,  of 
the  fourth  class  districts  maintaining  high  schools  offered  agri- 
cultural education  in  1930. 

A report  for  the  year  1935-1936  discloses  the  following  facts: 
(1)  There  are  20  county  advisors  teaching  in  129  schools;  (2) 
there  are  58  vocational  schools;  and  (3)  there  are  90  schools 
having  vocational  agricultural  departments.  There  is  a total  of 
277  centers  for  the  State. 

Home  Projects  are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Those  rep- 
resenting the  major  farm  enterprise  are  showing  tremendous  pro- 
gress. 

From  1924-1934  there  was  an  increase  of  entries  into  the  State 
Project  Contest  of  over  2000  per  cent. 

Enrollments  for  farm  management,  farm  experience,  and  farm 
shop  and  mechanics  projects  appear  very  irregular  from  year  to 
year.  Facts  serve  to  indicate  that  interest  is  very  limited  in 
these  fields. 
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Home  Project  work  in  poultry  shows  considerable  growth  in 
both  scope  and  number  of  pupils  enrolled. 

Home  Project  work  in  fruit  growing  reveals  that  enrollments 
have  increased  from  23  to  199  in  a 12-year  period.  The  scope  of 
project  work  has  increased  to  a very  marked  degree. 

Home  Project  work  in  potato  raising  has  practically  doubled 
itself  in  both  scope  and  enrollment  during  the  period  1923-1934. 

Home  Project  work  in  truck  gardening  from  1923-1934  shows 
greater  advance  than  any  other  type  of  project.  The  scope  of 
this  type  of  project  work  has  increased  by  over  20  times;  the 
number  enrolled  has  increased  about  35  times. 

Home  Project  work  in  dairying  over  a 12-year  period  has  mul- 
tiplied about  six  times  in  enrollment.  The  increase  in  scope, 
although  not  so  significant  as  that  in  enrollment,  shows  a sub- 
stantial advance. 

The  study  of  the  situation  with  regard  to  home  projects  in  hog 
raising  reveals  fluctuating  conditions.  Despite  radical  changes 
the  total  tendency  shows  growth  favorable  to  this  type  of  project 
work. 

Home  Project  work  in  small  grains  raising,  according  to  facts 
submitted  by  official  sources,  reveals  a growing  interest  and  an 
expanding  enterprise. 

The  types  of  education  provided  in  Pennsylvania  for  training 
in  agriculture  are : ( 1 ) education  preparing  the  boy  to  carry  on 
work  of  a college  grade  level;  (2)  education  providing  the  boy 
with  practical  experience  and  information;  (3)  home  project 
work  meant  to  supplement  classroom  instruction. 

The  types  of  agricultural  schools  in  Pennsylvania  are;  (1) 
rural  community  vocational  schools;  (2)  joint  vocational 
schools;  (3)  departments  of  vocational  agriculture;  (4)  unit 
course  instruction;  (5)  part-time  schools  or  classes;  and  (6) 
evening  schools  or  classes. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

LEGAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Article  xxxiv 

(3401)  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  the 
power  and  its  duty  shall  be : 

a.  To  administer  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  relating 
to  vocational  education,  and  household  arts  education 
as  defined  in  said  laws; 

b.  To  investigate  the  need  for,  and  aid  in,  the  establish- 
ment of,  supervise,  inspect,  and  approve,  for  the  purpose 
of  reimbursement  on  the  part  of  the  State,  school  de- 
partments, and  courses  for  manual  training,  domestic 
science,  household  arts,  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
commercial  education,  as  well  as  continuation  schools, 
when  maintained  as  a part  of  the  public  school  system 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Definitions 

(3406)  “Vocational  Education”  shall  mean  any  form  of  educa- 
tion of  less  than  college  grade,  given  in  school  or  elsewhere,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  fit  an  individual  to  pursue  effectively  a 
recognized  profitable  employment,  wherever  pursued  for  wages 
or  otherwise. 

“Vocational  Agricultural  Education”  shall  mean  that  form  of 
vocational  education  which  fits  for  the  occupations  connected 
with  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  the  care  of  domestic  animals,  forestry, 
and  other  wage-earning  or  productive  work  on  the  farm. 

“Vocational  industrial,  vocational  agricultural,  or  vocational 
home  economics  school  or  department,”  or  “vocational  school  or 
department,”  shall  mean  a distinctive  organization  of  courses, 
pupils,  and  teachers  approved  by  the  State  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, designed  to  give  either  vocational  industrial,  vocational 
agricultural,  or  vocational  home  economics  education,  as  herein 
defined. 

“Vocational  evening  class”  shall  mean  a class  giving  such 
training  as  can  be  taken  by  persons  already  employed  during  the 
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working-day,  and  which  must  in  its  instruction  deal  with  the 
subject-matter  of,  and  be  so  carried  on  as  to  relate  to,  the  day 
employment. 

(3407)  The  State  Council  of  Education  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  investigate  and  to  aid  in  the  introduction  of  vo- 
cational industrial,  vocational  agricultural,  and  vocational  home 
economics  education ; to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
departments  for  the  aforesaid  forms  of  education,  and  to  inspect 
and  approve  such  schools  or  departments  as  are  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. The  State  Council  of  Education  shall  make  a report  an- 
nually to  the  Governor  and  Legislature  describing  the  condition 
and  progress  of  vocational  industrial,  vocational  agricultural  and 
vocational  home  economics  education  during  the  year,  and  shall 
also  make  such  recommendations  as  the  Council  may  deem  advis- 
able. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  the 
executive  officer  of  the  State  Council  of  Education  for  the  admin- 
istration of  this  act.  He  shall  appoint,  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  Council  of  Education,  such  expert  as- 
sistants, other  than  those  already  provided  for  by  law,  as  may  be 
necessary  in  vocational  industrial,  vocational  home  economics, 
vocational  agricultural,  or  vocational  commercial  education,  and 
all  clerical  and  other  agents  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  (Amended  May  1,  1925,  P.  L.  418,  Sec.  2.) 

The  above,  taken  from  the  Pennsylvania  School  Code,  in  the  main  constitutes 
the  essential  features  of  the  administration  phases  of  the  law  regarding  voca- 
tional education. 
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TABLE  XVII.  Summary  of  Legal  Provisions  Relating  to  Agricultural 
Education  in  Pennsylvania^ 


Section  of  Legal 
Code 

Topic 

Provision 

3401 

Administration 

Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
power  to  administer  the  laws  of  Pa., 
relating  to  vocational  education. 

340S 

Duties  of  the 
Bureau 

To  investigate  the  need  for  aid.  To 
supervise,  inspect,  and  approve  for  the 
purpose  of  reimbursement. 

3406 

Definitions 

Vocational  education.  Vocational  agri- 
cultural education.  Vocational  school  or 
department.  Vocational  evening  class. 

3407 

State  Council  of 
Education 

To  investigate  and  aid  in  introduction 
of  Agricultural  Education.  To  assist  in 
establishing  schools.  To  inspect  and  ap- 
prove such  schools.  To  report  progress 
to  Governor  and  Legislature  and  to 
make  recommendations. 

3407 

Executive  Officer 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction to  be  executive  ofiicer  of  the 
State  Council  of  Education  vested  with 
appointive  power,  subject  to  approval 
of  Council. 

3408 

Classes 

Vocational  agriculture  to  be  offered  in 
day,  evening  or  part-time  classes  to 
those  over  14  years  of  age. 

3409 

Establishment 

School  districts  may  establish  voca- 

of  Vocational 
Schools 

tional  schools. 

3410 

Joint  vocational 
schools  or  depart- 
ments 

Two  or  more  districts  may  establish 
such  joint  schools  by  law  sections  1801- 
1808  inclusive.  Article  18. 

3412 

Non-resident 

pupils 

Application  for 
admission 

May  make  applications  to  enter  voca- 
tional schools  in  another  district. 

To  be  made  to  school  board  of  district 
having  such  school.  Upon  refusal  of 
application  by  the  board,  application 
may  be  made  to  State  Council  of  Edu- 
cation whose  word  is  final. 

3413 

Approved  local  or 
joint  vocational 
schools 

If  approved  by  State  Council  of  Edu- 
cation shall  receive  reimbursement. 

1.  Pennsylvania  School  Code,  pp.  214-224. 
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TABLE  XVII. 

Summary  of  Legal  Provisions  Relating  to  Agricultural 
Education  in  Pennsylvania  (Cont’d) 

Section  of  Legal 

Code 

Topic 

Provision 

3414 

Reimbursement 

First-class  districts  to  receive  25%  of 
the  sum  expended  for  salaries  during 
the  previous  year. 

Districts  of  Second,  Third  and  Fourth 
Classes — based  upon  true  valuation  per 
teacher  of  assessable  property.  Ex- 
ceeding $200,000  to  extent  of  40%. 
$100,000-$200,000  to  extent  of  45%. 
$50,000-$100,000  to  extent  of  50%. 
$50,000  and  less  to  extent  of  55%.  No 
district  shall  receive  more  than  80%  of 
any  one  teacher’s  salary  from  either 
Federal  or  State  funds  or  both. 

3415 

Biennial  Esti- 

State  Council  of  Education  shall  present 

mates 

to  Legislature  estimates  of  expenditures 
for  a two-year  period.  Statements  are 
to  be  used  as  a basis  for  appropriations. 

3416 

Statement  of 

Statement  of  amount  expended  to  be 

Expenditures 

presented  to  Supt.  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion annually. 

3418 

Smith-Hughes 

State  accepts  Act  of  Congress  for  Voca- 

Act 

tional  Education. 

3419 

Funds 

State  Treasurer  is  custodian  of  funds. 

3420 

Powers  of  State 

Power  to  make  plans  for  promotion  of 

Board  of  Educa- 

education  provided  for  by  law;  and  to 

tion 

execute  plans  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  vocational  subjects. 

Subsidies 

Agricultural  education  benefits  by  three  sources  of  support: 
Federal,  state  and  local.  In  the  present  study  a point  of  interest 
is  to  be  found  in  a method  of  distributing  aid  to  vocational  educa- 
tion.2  In  a method  of  distribution  of  aid  both  the  factor  of  “a 
basis  of  apportioning  aid  to  local  communities”  and  “limiting 
provisions”  are  to  be  considered.  These  limiting  provisions  are 
those  specifying  minimum  salaries,  those  specifying  a maximum 

2.  Principles  Underlying  the  Distribution  of  Aid  to  Vocational  Education  in 
Agriculture,  pp.  1-2,  Bulletin  No.  84,  June,  1923,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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for  aid,  those  specifying  minimum  enrollments,  those  specifying 
school  conditions  under  which  the  teacher  of  agriculture  may 
work,  those  providing  for  selecting  the  teacher  of  agriculture,  and 
those  prescribing  local  action  necessary  to  establish  a depart- 
ment. 

(Federal  Provisions) 

In  Section  10  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  we  have  the  controlling 
provisions  for  the  application  of  Federal  aid  to  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  the  States.  It  follows:  “That  any  State  may  use  the 
appropriation  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  any  part  thereof  al- 
lotted to  it,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects  in 
schools  or  classes  or  for  the  salaries  of  supervisors  or  directors  of 
such  subjects  under  a plan  of  supervision  for  the  State  to  be  set 
up  by  the  State  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education.  That  in  order  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  such  appropriations  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or 
directors  of  agricultural  education  that  such  education  shall  be 
that  which  is  under  public  supervision  or  control ; that  the  con- 
trolling purpose  of  such  education  shall  be  to  fit  for  useful  em- 
ployment ; that  such  education  shall  be  of  less  than  college  grade 
and  be  designated  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over  fourteen 
years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  or  who  are  preparing  to  enter 
upon  the  work  of  the  farm  or  of  the  farm  home;  that  the  State 
or  local  community,  or  both,  shall  provide  the  necessary  plant 
and  equipment  determined  upon  by  the  State  board,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  as  the 
minimum  requirement  for  such  education  in  schools  and  classes 
in  the  State ; that  the  amount  expended  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  education  in  any  school  or  class  receiving  the  benefit  of  such 
appropriation  shall  be  not  less  annually  than  the  amount  fixed 
by  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  as  a 
minimum  for  such  schools  or  classes  in  the  State;  that  such 
schools  shall  provide  for  directed  or  supervised  practice  in  agri- 
culture, either  on  a farm  provided  for  by  the  school  or  other 
farm,  for  at  least  six  months  per  year ; that  the  teachers,  super- 
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visors  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects  shall  have  at  least  the 
minimum  qualifications  determined  for  the  State  by  the  State 
board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education.”^ 

Another  significant  source  of  Federal  aid  is  made  available 
through  the  passage  of  the  George-Reed  Act  of  February  5,  1929. 
“The  appropriations  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  limitations  as,  the 
appropriations  made  by  the  Act  of  1917.”^ 

State  Aid 

State  Aid  as  used  here  means  the  aid  distributed  by  the  State 
in  contrast  with  aid  distributed  or  administered  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  Bulletin  No.  84,  Agricultural  Series  No.  15,  issued  by  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  are  given  the  five  chief 
characteristics  of  a desirable  method  of  distributing  aid  to  voca- 
tional education  in  agriculture.  These  five  characteristics,  the 
writer  believes,  are  particularly  significant  as  a basis  for  the 
evaluation  of  methods  of  distributing  state  aid.  At  this  point 
there  will  be  merely  a restatement  of  these  characteristics. 

1.  “The  method  should  stimulate  educational  activity  beyond 
minimum  requirements.  The  difficulty  of  measuring  local  educa- 
tional activity  and  of  determining  how  much  is  due  to  its  several 
causes  has  forced  us  to  the  alternative  of  assuming  that,  if  a 
method  of  distributing  aid  encourages  certain  conditions,  local 
educational  activity  beyond  minimum  requirements  will  result. 
These  conditions  are: 

(a)  Understanding  and  approval  of  the  aims,  methods, 
and  results  of  vocational  agriculture  by  the  com- 
munity. 

(b)  A sharing  by  the  State  of  a proportion  of  the  burden 
resulting  from  specified,  desirable  expenditures. 

3.  Smith-Hughes  Act,  Section  10. 

4.  See  Act  providing  for  the  Further  Development  of  Vocational  Education- 
Public,  No.  702,  Seventeenth  Congress,  S.  1731,  Section  3. 
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(c)  A substantial  participation  on  the  part  of  a commun- 
ity in  the  financial  and  administrative  responsibility 
for  its  agricultural  department. 

2.  The  method  should  encourage  placement  of  vocational 
agriculture  under  conditions  favorable  for  its  development,  as 
follows : 

(a)  In  communities  able  properly  to  equip  and  maintain 
agricultural  departments. 

(b)  In  communities  where  there  are  high-school  facilities 
available. 

(c)  In  communities  where  farming  is  an  important  indus- 
try. 

(d)  In  communities  providing  ready  access  to  the  agricul- 
tural department  from  farm  homes. 

(e)  In  communities  providing  enrollment  in  agricultural 
departments  large  enough  to  insure  reasonable  econ- 
omy. The  maximum  should  be  the  number  above 
which  effective  instruction  can  not  be  given. 

(f)  In  communities  where  local  interest  is  a factor  in  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  departments. 

(g)  In  communities  which  insure  a fairly  uniform  distri- 
bution of  agricultural  instruction  throughout  the  agri- 
cultural areas  of  a State. 

3.  The  method  should  encourage  school  organization  suitable 
for  instruction  in  vocational  agriculture.  A method  of  distrib- 
uting aid  may  affect  school  organization  as  to : 

(a)  Stability: 

1.  By  increasing  stability  of  teacher  tenure. 

2.  By  insuring  certainty  as  to  amount  of  aid. 

(b)  Co-ordination  between  the  agricultural  department  and 
the  rest  of  the  school  system : 

1.  By  increasing  responsibility  of  the  teacher  of 
agriculture  to  local  authorities. 

2.  By  promoting  an  understanding  and  approval  of 
vocational  agriculture  throughout  the  school  sys- 
tem and  in  the  community. 
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(c)  Flexibility: 

1.  By  increasing  the  possibility  of  using  aid  in  a 
wide  variety  of  school  situations. 

4.  The  method  should  equalize  financial  burdens  incident  to 
the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  agricultural  instruction: 

(a)  Property  valuation  should  be  a factor  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  aid  to  vocational  agriculture. 

5.  The  method  should  be  adapted  to  the  educational  needs 
peculiar  to  the  State : Economy  of  aid  can  not  be  included  as  a 
desirable  characteristic  of  a method  of  distributing  aid  to  voca- 
tional education  in  agriculture  because: 

(a)  Varying  conditions  among  the  States  invalidate  com- 
parisons. 

(b)  Financial  local  educational  activity  results  in  economy 
of  aid.  A method  of  distribution  which  encourages 
local  financial  educational  activity  is  probably  eco- 
nomical.”® 

A careful  examination  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  together  with  the  Statistical 
Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  covering  all 
the  years  from  1918  to  1933  which  represent  the  available  infor- 
mation concerning  expenditure  of  Federal,  state  and  local  money 
for  vocational  agricultural  education  in  Pennsylvania,  supplies 
the  necessary  data.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  these  reports 
give  provisional  figures  on  a pro-rata  basis  for  the  annual  expen- 
ditures, which  reports  are  subject  to  a final  audit,  there  is  so 
small  a difference  between  the  final  audit  and  the  provisional 
figures  that  the  trend  may  be  very  satisfactorily  represented  by 
these  figures.  The  reports  in  many  instances  present  only  the 
finally  audited  accounts  annually  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole. 

In  order  to  get  a picture  of  the  development  of  agricultural 
education  in  Pennsylvania  in  terms  of  various  types  of  aid  ap- 
plied to  this  type  of  education,  the  following  data  are  sub- 
mitted : 

S.  Principles  Underlying  the  Distribution  of  Aid  to  Vocational  Education  in 
Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  84,  Agricultural  Series  No.  IS,  Washington,  D.  C., 
1923,  pp.  26-27. 
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TABLE  XVIII.  Expenditure  of  Federal,  State,  and  Local  Money  for 
Vocational  Agricultural  Education  in  Pennsylvania*' 


Year 

Federal 

State 

Local 

Total 

1918 

$ 30,744.79 

$ 16,897.90 

$ 19,821.33 

$ 67,464.02 

1919 

34,598.08 

15,199.77 

19,398.33 

69,196.18 

1920 

53,373.16 

20,657.68 

32,715.35 

106,746.19 

1921 

76,861.98 

37,064.69 

39,797.36 

153,724.03 

1922 

83,993.77 

39,479.81 

44,513.99 

167,987.57 

1923 

90,730.50 

39,485.80 

51,244.73 

181,164.03 

1924 

88,481.55 

42,792.74 

51,737.21 

183,011.50 

1925 

87,839.03 

46,008.17 

56,304.66 

190,151.86 

1926 

100,354.96 

175,784.35 

127,322.69 

403,462.00 

1927 

102,287.51 

207,210.30 

118,688.05 

428,185.86 

1928 

113,371.00 

73,174.55 

51,700.45 

238,246.00 

1929 

136,827.00 

101,412.00 

55,445.00 

293,684.00 

1930 

157,564.18 

116,592.84 

57,708.24 

331,864.90 

1931 

178,264.39 

383,588.09 

254,319.59 

816,142.07 

1932 

191,721.33 

375,463.44 

224,614.38 

791,799.15 

1933 

176,387.45 

409,131.76 

275,882.42 

861,401.63 

The  increase  in  Federal  aid  to  agricultural  education  in  1933 
over  the  aid  given  in  1918  amounts  to  about  474  per  cent.  It 
may  be  noted  that  in  1931  and  1932  the  aid  exceeded  that  of 
1933.  State  aid  shows  an  increase  of  over  2400  per  cent,  in  1933 
over  that  of  1918.  State  aid  during  this  period  of  years  is  at 
no  time  previous  to  1933  higher  than  the  appropriation  for  that 
year.  There  has  been  a constant  increase  year  by  year,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  marked  reductions  after  1927  for  the  years 
1928,  1929  and  1930.  Two  small  reductions  occurred  in  1919 
and  1932,  respectively,  in  contrast  with  Federal  aid,  which  shows 
a more  steady  up-grade  through  this  period  and  only  a few  re- 
ductions, that  were  not  very  significant.  State  aid  shows  more 
radical  changes  which,  in  all  probability,  occurred  in  response  to 
economic  distress  which  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  felt  very 
keenly. 

Local  aid  given  to  vocational  agriculture  since  1918  also  shows 
tremendous  increases.  The  amount  given  in  1933  shows  an  in- 
crease of  about  1282  per  cent,  over  that  of  1918.  The  years 

6.  Taken  from  Reports  of  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and 
State  Superintendents’  Annual  Statistical  Reports. 
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1928,  1929  and  1930  show  a falling  back  in  aid  to  less  than  one- 
half  of  that  afforded  in  1927.  The  amounts  for  1931,  1932  and 
1933  show  unprecedented  effort  on  the  part  of  local  communities 
to  support  the  agricultural  program.  The  following  graph  may 
serve  to  give  a clearer  picture  of  the  situation. 

It  may  readily  be  observed  that  Federal  aid,  with  a few  excep- 
tions, has  been  on  the  increase.  The  directions  of  state  aid  and 
local  aid  are  somewhat  similar.  The  Federal  government  is  not 
easily  influenced  by  radical  fluctuations  in  state  and  local  aid. 
The  Federal  government,  as  shown  by  the  graph,  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  provide  encouragement  to  local  communities. 

Summary  of  Local  Provisions  Relating  to  Agricultural 
Education  in  Pennsylvania 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  the  power  to 
administer  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  relative  to  agricultural 
education. 

The  Department’s  duty  is  to  investigate  need  for,  and  aid  in 
the  establishment  of  schools  and  courses,  supervise,  inspect,  and 
approve  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursement. 

The  definitions  of  “Vocational  Education”  are  given  in  Article 
XXXIV,  Section  3406,  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Code. 

The  authorization  of  the  State  Council  of  Education  relative 
to  agricultural  education  is  given  in  Article  XXXIV,  Section 
3407,  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Code. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  the 
executive  officer  of  the  State  Council  of  Education. 

Agricultural  Education  benefits  by  three  sources  of  support 
namely.  Federal,  state  and  local  subsidies. 

In  Section  10  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  we  find  the  controlling 
provisions  for  the  application  of  Federal  aid  to  agricultural 
education  in  the  states. 

The  five  chief  characteristics  of  a desirable  method  of  dis- 
tributing aid  to  vocational  education  in  agriculture  are : ( 1 ) The 
method  should  stimulate  educational  activity  beyond  minimum 
requirements;  (2)  The  method  should  encourage  placement  of 
vocational  agriculture  under  conditions  favorable  for  its  develop- 
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ment;  (3)  The  method  should  encourage  organization  suitable 
for  instruction  in  vocational  agriculture;  (4)  The  method  should 
equalize  financial  burdens  incident  to  the  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance of  agricultural  instruction;  (5)  The  method  should  be 
adapted  to  the  educational  needs  peculiar  to  the  State. 

The  increase  in  Federal  aid  comparing  1918  with  1933  amounts 
to  about  474  per  cent. 

Similarly  State  aid  shows  an  increase  of  over  2400  per  cent. 

Local  aid  shows  an  increase  of  about  1282  per  cent,  for  the 
same  years. 

Total  aid  shows  an  increase  of  about  1177  per  cent,  for  the 
same  years. 

Legislative  action  can  be  credited  with  supplying  a source  of 
encouragement  which  has  served  as  a powerful  stimulus  to  state 
and  local  initiative  in  developing  agricultural  education. 


CHAPTER  V 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  RELATION  TO 
SCHOOL  COSTS  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Expenditures 

According  to  the  1931  report  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  the  cost  of  all  vocational  education  in  the 
United  States  in  1931,  including  the  Federal,  state,  and  local 
outlays,  amounted  to  $32,139,192.31.  The  1931  report  also  states 
that  but  $9,977,115.80,  including  Federal,  state  and  local  outlays, 
were  used  for  vocational  agriculture. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Perry  W.  Reeves : “This  total  of 
$32,139,192.31  used  for  vocational  education  is  very  small  in 
comparison  to  the  total  expenditure  for  education  of  all  kinds, 
which  exceeds  $3,200,000,000  annually.  It  means  that  approxi- 
mately 1 per  cent,  of  all  funds  spent  for  education  was  spent  for 
vocational  education.  This  is,  indeed,  a small  proportion,  when 
account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  approximately  90  per  cent,  of  our 
population,  gainfully  employed,  is  engaged  in  non-professional 
occupations,  industry,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  home  mak- 
ing.”! 

“According  to  the  figures  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  less  than  one-third  of  the  money  spent  for  vocational 
education  is  used  for  vocational  agricultural  education  in  the  U. 
S.  This  means  that  approximately  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  money  expended  for  education  of  all  kinds  is  used  for  voca- 
tional agricultural  education.  In  other  words  every  time  one 
cent  is  spent  for  vocational  agriculture  approximately  $3.00  are 
spent  for  all  other  forms  of  education. 

The  annual  reports  on  public  school  expenditures  for  the  state 
do  not  differentiate  between  expenditures  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  means  the 
average  cost  per  pupil  for  both  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

1.  Reeves,  Perry  W.:  A Digest  of  the  Development  of  Industrial  Education 
in  the  U.  S.,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  March,  1932. 

2.  Cook,  Glenn  Charles:  Handbook  on  Teaching  Vocational  Agriculture, 
Interstate  Printing  Co.,  Danville,  HI.,  1933,  p.  19. 
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TABLE  XIX.  Expenditures  for  Agricultural  Education  Based  on 
Average  Daily  Attendance® 


Total  current 
Expenses  (Ex- 
cludes Capital 
Average  Daily  Outlay  & Debt 
Year  Attendance  Service) 

Avg.  Cost 
per  Pupil 

Expenditures 

for 

Agricultural 

Education 

*Avg.  Exp. 
per  pupil 
for  Agri- 
culture 

1919 

1,312,346 

$ 65,555,008 

$49.95 

$ 69,196.18 

$ .053 

1920 

1,244,373 

64,831,088 

52.09 

106,746.19 

.086 

1921 

1,345,219 

82,040,641 

60.98 

153,724.03 

.115 

1922 

1,448,498 

90,889,655 

62.74 

167,987.57 

.116 

1923 

1,459,765 

100,546,704 

68.87 

181,164.03 

.124 

1924 

1,495,027 

109,794,534 

73.43 

183,011.50 

.122 

192S 

1,539,454 

117,604,006 

76.39 

190,151.86 

.124 

1926 

1,550,274 

121,640,870 

78.46 

403,462.00 

.260 

1927 

1,565,844 

126,255,294 

80.63 

428,185.86 

.273 

1928 

1,599,351 

134,010,492 

83.79 

238,246.00 

.153 

1929 

1,608,522 

140,256,285 

87.19 

293,684.00 

.183 

1930 

1,667,576 

144,734,533 

86.79 

331,864.90 

.199 

1931 

1,708,083 

148,337,459 

86.84 

816,142.07 

.478 

1932 

1,735,563 

148,792,253 

85.73 

791,799.15 

.456 

1933 

1,777,503 

137,039,068 

77.10 

861,401.63 

.485 

23,057,398 
Total  A 

1,732,327,900 
Total  B 

5,216,766.97 
Total  C 

The  foregoing  table  which  represents  a 15-year  period,  clearly 
sets  forth  several  significant  facts.  The  average  daily  attendance 
for  the  15 -year  period  increased  over  35  per  cent.  Total  current 
expenses,  excluding  capital  outlay  and  debt  service,  more  than 
doubled  during  this  period.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  increased 
from  $49.95  in  1919  to  $77.10  in  1933.  Expenditures  for  agricul- 
tural education  increased  1145  per  cent,  for  the  year  1933  over 
that  of  1919.  The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  for  agriculture 
increased  from  5.3  cents  to  48.5  cents  during  this  15-year  period. 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  of  Table  XIX,  for  the  period  1919- 
1933,  the  expenditure  for  agricultural  education  was  23  cents  per 

3.  Data  taken  from  State  Superintendent’s  Statistical  Reports  (Annual)  and 
the  Report  of  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education. 

* Reports  available  on  per  pupil  costs  fail  to  show  separately  the  average  cost 
per  pupil  for  those  enrolled  in  agriculture  for  the  period  of  years  which  this 
study  covers. 
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pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  while  the  total  current  expendi- 
ture for  all  educational  purposes  was  $74.69  per  pupil. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  previously  that  agriculture  holds  a 
major  position  among  the  leading  industries  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
appears  as  though  agricultural  education  is  falling  far  short  of  its 
just  share  of  support  in  terms  of  expenditures. 

These  facts  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  agricultural 
education  as  such  can  be  acquired  with  less  cost  than  other  types 
of  education.  They  rather  go  to  show  that  agricultural  education 
is  not  given  sufficient  recognition. 

The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  for  agriculture,  it  should 
be  pointed  out,  is  cost  of  instruction  only.  For  example,  for  the 
year  1930  the  table  must  be  read  “19.9  cents  was  spent  for  in- 
struction in  agriculture  per  pupil  based  on  average  daily  attend- 
ance.” For  the  same  year  $86.79  was  the  average  cost  per  pupil, 
excluding  capital  outlay  and  debt  service.  This  amount,  however, 
covered  the  items  of  general  control,  instruction,  operation,  main- 
tenance, auxiliary  agencies  and  fixed  charges. 

It  is  a matter  of  common  opinion  that  instruction  costs  approx- 
imate 75  per  cent,  of  the  total  costs  excluding  capital  outlay  and 
debt  service.  On  this  basis,  if  the  cost  of  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture was  19.9  cents,  it  may  be  said  that  the  average  cost  per 
pupil  for  agricultural  education  as  a whole  for  the  year  1930 
amounted  to  approximately  27  cents. 

The  funds  for  agricultural  education  come  from  three  sources. 
These  are:  local,  state  and  Federal  appropriations.  They  are 
given  explicitly  for  the  purpose  of  instruction.  An  examination 
of  Table  XVIII  shows  that  the  expenditure  for  agricultural  edu- 
cation for  the  years  1931,  1932  and  1933  increased  enormously. 
From  the  standpoint  of  percentage  of  increase,  local  expenditme 
is  the  most  significant  for  these  years. 

The  table  also  shows  that  local  effort  is  rewarded  in  terms  of 
increased  Federal  and  state  subsidies.  Whenever  the  local  com- 
munities fall  down  on  their  support  of  agricultural  education,  a 
decrease  in  Federal  support  is  sure  to  follow. 

This  marked  increase  of  expenditure  for  the  years  1931,  1932, 
and  1933  was  accompanied  by  a rapid  rise  in  enrollment  in  agri- 
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cultural  education  as  may  be  seen  in  Figure  7 and  an  increase  in 
new  centers  of  agricultural  education  as  may  be  noted  in  Fig- 
ure 6. 

Apparently  many  local  communities  recognize  the  functional 
value  of  agricultural  education  and,  therefore,  take  the  initiative 
to  establish  it  in  their  communities.  Certainly,  facts  indicate 
that  local  interest  is  decidedly  on  the  increase. 

In  1926  a study  was  made  by  McLendon  to  determine  the  cost 
of  high  school  agriculture  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  other 
secondary  subjects  in  the  four  year  accredited,  consolidated  high 
schools  of  Mississippi  for  the  session,  1925-26. 

The  findings  and  interpretations  of  this  study  are  as  follows: 
“The  arithmetical  mean  of  cost  per  student,  for  each  of  the 
groups  of  subjects  based  on  salaries  of  teachers  was  as  follows: 

Mathematical,  16.65  cents;  vocational,  9.32  cents;  language, 
12.98  cents;  science,  14.58  cents;  history,  13.77;  agriculture, 
alone  6.70  cents.  Reports  showed  that  only  45.56  per  cent,  of  the 
vocational  teacher’s  time  is  spent  in  class  instruction  and  the 
remainder  is  spent  in  attending  to  outside  activities.  The  larger 
the  class,  the  less  was  the  cost  per  student.  The  vocational  group 
of  subjects  cost  less  than  any  other  group,  per  student.”^ 

4.  McLendon,  George  Minor:  Salary  Cost  for  Instruction  in  Agriculture  vs. 
Other  Secondary  Subjects.  Thesis  M.  A.  1926,  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers.  43  pp..  Library,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 
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TABLE  XX.  Extent  of  Expenditure  for  Agricultural  Education  by  Types  of  Aid  for 
Twenty-five  Per  Cent,  of  the  Counties  of  Pennsylvania 


County 

Year 
Ending 
June  30 

Total 

Salary 

State 

Vocational 

Aid 

Federal 

Vocational 

Aid 

General 

Aid 

Total 

Aid 

Local 

Aid 

Adams 

1920 

1982.50 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1926 

2200.00 

110.00 

742.50 

585.00 

1437.50 

762.50 

1931 

2450.00 

1082.50 

877.50 

1960.00 

490.00 

1932 

2450.00 

1082.50 

877.50 

1960.00 

490.00 

1933 

2350.00 

1057.50 

585.00 

1642.50 

707.50 

1934 

2000.00 

900.00 

585.00 

1485.00 

515.00 

1935 

2000.00 

898.00 

702.00 

1600.00 

400.00 

Allegheny 

1920 

2160.00 

1926 

9530.00 

67.50 

3831.00 

2342.00 

6240.50 

3289.50 

1931 

10100.00 

296.00 

2990.25 

2340.00 

5626.25 

5473.75 

1932 

10030.00 

420.00 

2008.65 

2340.00 

4768.65 

5261.35 

1933 

7480.00 

64.00 

2147.40 

1755.00 

3866.40 

3613.60 

1934 

5388.00 

228.00 

1691.51 

1755.00 

3674.51 

1703.49 

1935 

6003.00 

264.60 

1773.30 

1755.00 

3792.90 

2210.10 

Berks 

1920 

1926 

2100.00 

945.00 

585.00 

1530.00 

570.00 

1931 

7100.00 

480.00 

2218.00 

1872.00 

4570.00 

2600.00 

1932 

7200.00 

500.00 

2218.00 

1872.00 

4570.00 

2610.00 

1933 

7200.00 

500.00 

2718.00 

1872.00 

4590.00 

2610.00 

1934 

4070.00 

1854.00 

1287.00 

3141.00 

929.00 

1935 

3903.33 

1778.99 

1287.00 

3065.99 

837.34 

Butler 

1920 

1546.00 

1926 

2000.00 

1000.00 

540.00 

1540.00 

460.00 

1931 

9290.00 

3035.00 

2106.00 

5141.00 

4149.00 

1932 

9570.00 

3105.00 

2106.00 

5211.00 

4359.00 

1933 

9290.00 

3035.00 

2106.00 

5141.00 

4149.00 

1934 

7482.00 

2364.90 

2106.00 

4470.90 

3011.10 

1935 

7458.00 

2181.00 

2281.00 

4462.50 

2995.50 

Center 

1920 

3700.00 

1926 

3900.00 

214.00 

1415.00 

1080.00 

2709.00 

1191.00 

1931 

6600.00 

2647.50 

2632.50 

5280.00 

1320.00 

1932 

6600.00 

2647.50 

2632.50 

5280.00 

1320.00 

1933 

6500.00 

2577.50 

2632.50 

5200.00 

1300.00 

1934 

5730.00 

1951.50 

2632.50 

4584.00 

1146.00 

1935 

5700.00 

1927.50 

2632.50 

4560.00 

1140.00 

Clarion 

1920 

1926 

1931 

2180.00 

802.50 

877.50 

1680.00 

500.00 
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County 

Year 
Ending 
June  30 

Total 

Salary 

State 

Vocational 

Aid 

Federal 

Vocational 

Aid 

General 

Aid 

Total 

Aid 

Loca 

Aid 

1932 

2100.00 

802.50 

877.50 

1680.00 

420) 

1933 

1860.00 

610.50 

877.50 

1488.00 

372  ) 

1934 

2000.00 

722.50 

877.50 

1600.00 

400) 

1935 

1704.00 

485.70 

877.50 

1363.20 

340) 

Erie 

1920 

4597.44 

1926 

13550.00 

300.00 

6070.00 

2895.00 

9165.00 

4385) 

1931 

13040.00 

213.66 

5617.75 

3451.50 

9282.91 

3757) 

1932 

13100.00 

231.00 

5586.75 

3451.50 

9269.25 

3830 ; 

1933 

9810.00 

131.10 

5434.40 

3451.50 

9017.00 

793) 

1934 

10979.50 

4676.10 

3451.50 

8127.60 

2851) 

1935 

11140.00 

51.45 

4761.42 

3451.50 

8264.37 

28751 

Indiana 

1920 

1792.00 

1926 

3028.33 

1373.16 

585.00 

1958.16 

11707 

1931 

3200.00 

1600.00 

702.00 

2302.00 

898) 

1932 

3300.00 

112.50 

1650.50 

877.50 

2640.00 

660) 

1933 

3300.00 

98.99 

1551.01 

811.10 

2560.09 

7391 

1934 

2700.00 

5.04 

1344.96 

804.96 

2160.00 

540) 

1935 

3870.00 

1516.50 

1579.50 

3096.00 

774) 

Jefferson 

1920 

3560.00 

1926 

4770.00 

2310.00 

1215.00 

3525.00 

12453 

1931 

7483.33 

3354.16 

2632.50 

5986.66 

14767 

1932 

6600.00 

2647.50 

2632.50 

5280.00 

13203 

1933 

6420.00 

2503.50 

2632.50 

5136.00 

12843 

1934 

4798.67 

1241.53 

2632.50 

3874.03 

9614 

1935 

4557.00 

1047.20 

2632.50 

3680.70 

8760 

Lancaster 

1920 

3422.03 

1926 

9000.00 

3945.00 

2340.00 

6285.00 

27150 

1931 

7500.00 

3600.00 

1872.00 

5372.00 

21280 

1932 

7500.00 

3275.00 

1637.00 

4912.00 

25880 

1933 

6967.50 

3062.62 

1872.00 

4934.62 

20328 

1934 

6287.50 

2637.37 

1872.00 

4509.37 

17783 

1935 

6287.50 

2749.87 

1872.00 

4642.87 

16443 

Lebanon 

1920 

1926 

2200.00 

990.00 

585.00 

1575.00 

6250 

1931 

4520.00 

1996.50 

1462.50 

3459.00 

10610 

1932 

4500.00 

1987.50 

1462.50 

3450.00 

10500 

1933 

4460.00 

1969.50 

1462.50 

3432.00 

9280 

1934 

5400.00 

2182.50 

1947.50 

4230.00 

117C0 

1935 

5400.00 

2182.50 

1947.50 

4230.00 

117C0 
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1920 

525.00 

1926 

5485.00 

2266.50 

1575.00 

3841.00 

1644.00 

1931 

4560.00 

2068.50 

1579.50 

3648.00 

912.00 

1932 

4560.00 

2035.30 

1579.50 

3643.68 

916.32 

1933 

4344.00 

1895.70 

1579.50 

3475.20 

868.80 

1934 

3660.00 

1348.50 

1579.50 

2928.00 

732.00 

1935 

3660.00 

1348.50 

1579.50 

2928.00 

732.00 

1920 

2133.75 

1926 

4300.00 

2045.00 

1215.00 

3260.00 

1040.00 

*1931 

1932 

4700.00 

2132.50 

1579.50 

3712.00 

988.00 

1933 

4500.00 

1845.00 

1755.00 

3600.00 

900.00 

1934 

4100.00 

1525.00 

1755.00 

3280.00 

820.00 

1935 

4100.00 

1988.50 

1579.50 

3568.00 

532.00 

1920 

1926 

1931 

2000.00 

900.00 

585.00 

1485.00 

515.00 

1932 

3600.00 

1620.00 

585.00 

2205.00 

1395.00 

1933 

3600.00 

1620.00 

1170.00 

2790.00 

810.00 

1934 

3400.00 

1530.00 

1170.00 

2700.00 

700.00 

1935 

7800.00 

3715.60 

2691.00 

6006.60 

1793.40 

1920 

1800.00 

1926 

2100.00 

1050.00 

540.00 

1590.00 

510.00 

1931 

7600.00 

3570.50 

2281.50 

5852.00 

1748.00 

1932 

7625.00 

3595.00 

2281.50 

5876.50 

1748.50 

1933 

8860.00 

135.60 

3747.10 

2983.50 

(6866.20) 

(1993.80) 

1934 

7463.37 

125.00 

2501.70 

2983.50 

(5610.20) 

(2033.17) 

1935 

9630.00 

191.00 

3071.00 

3743.00 

(7005.00) 

(2625.00) 

1920 

2168.98 

1926 

6020.00 

400.00 

2010.00 

1755.00 

4165.00 

1855.00 

1931 

7940.00 

134.00 

3059.00 

3159.00 

6352.00 

1588.00 

1932 

8000.00 

123.00 

3118.00 

3159.00 

6400.00 

1600.00 

1933 

7670.00 

223.00 

2400.00 

3157.00 

5780.00 

(1890.00) 

1934 

6655.00 

2164.00 

3159.00 

5323.00 

1332.00 

1935 

6655.00 

2164.00 

3159.00 

5323.40 

1332.10 

1920 

2030.00 

1926 

5460.00 

2592.00 

1125.00 

3717.00 

1643.00 

1931 

13200.00 

5905.00 

3087.00 

8992.00 

4208.00 

1932 

16663.17 

6799.82 

4037.00 

10336.82 

5836.35 

1933 

18980.00 

7808.25 

5104.00 

12912.25 

6067.75 

1934 

20855.25 

50.00 

7620.14 

7459.00 

15129.14 

5726.11 

1935 

24072.50 

55.00 

8405.00 

8309.00 

16769.00 

7303.50 

t Numbers  in  parentheses  uncertain. 
* No  data  supplied  in  affidavits. 
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As  early  as  1913  agricultural  education  was  subsidized  by  the 
State.  Five  centers  for  the  purpose  of  giving  agricultural  educa- 
tion were  established  in  the  year  1913.  For  agricultural  teachers 
who  gave  their  full  time  to  this  kind  of  instruction  the  state  paid 
two-thirds  of  the  salaries.  By  1914  there  were  11  centers  estab- 
lished. 

The  regulation  adopted  for  subsidizing  agricultural  education 
provided  that  Federal  aid  should  be  given  to  the  extent  of  SO  per 
cent,  of  the  salaries,  and  that  state  and  local  aid  together  should 
provide  50  per  cent.  A limitation  that  may  not  be  overlooked  is 
that  state  and  Federal  aid  may  not  exceed  80  per  cent,  of  total 
salary. 

The  foregoing  table  furnishes  data  for  25  per  cent,  of  the 
counties  in  Pennsylvania.  The  counties  selected  represent  a fair 
sampling  of  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  as  may  be  seen  by 
Figure  2.  It  may  be  noted  that  they  are  well  distributed  through- 
out the  State  and  that  the  three  types  of  agricultural  counties  are 
represented.  The  counties  which  provided  no  agricultural  educa- 
tion at  all  were  automatically  excluded. 

The  counties  included  in  this  study  are:  Adams,  Allegheny, 
Berks,  Butler,  Center,  Clarion,  Erie,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Lancas- 
ter, Lebanon,  Luzerne,  Potter,  Somerset,  Tioga,  Wayne,  and 
Westmoreland. 

The  writer  wishes  to  point  out  several  limitations  of  the  fore- 
going table.  The  affidavits  containing  the  information  on  appro- 
priations and  expenditures  by  counties  for  the  year  1920,  failed 
to  give  separately  the  amount  of  aid  provided  by  the  different 
sources  indicated  in  the  headings  of  the  table.  There  were  also 
no  data  in  the  affidavits  for  State  Vocational  Aid  for  most  of  the 
years.  The  only  definite  information,  significant  to  this  study, 
which  was  available,  was  that  of  total  salary  for  each  county. 
All  other  years  represented  in  the  table  give  information  under 
such  headings  as  total  salary.  State  vocational  aid.  Federal  voca- 
tional aid,  general  aid,  and  total  aid.  Local  aid  was  determined 
by  subtracting  total  aid  from  total  salary.  The  foregoing  table, 
therefore,  shows  actual  aid  on  account  of  agricultural  teachers. 

One  feature,  common  to  all  the  counties  represented  in  this 
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study,  is  that  when  steps  are  taken  by  the  local  community  to 
curtail  expenses  by  lowering  salaries,  Federal  aid  likewise  de- 
creases. The  general  aid  from  state  sources  decreases  also.  Al- 
though it  would  appear  to  the  local  community  to  be  a distinct 
economy,  such  reduction  may  prove  to  be  not  only  a curtailment 
of  expenses  but  also  a curtailment  of  efficiency.  An  effort  to 
economize  may  also  be  accompanied  by  closing  of  schools  or  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  teachers. 

As  bases  for  the  comparison  of  school  costs  the  average  annual 
cost  for  the  five  year  period  1931  to  1935,  and  the  “rural  farm” 
population  were  used.  Also  a comparison  of  the  local  and  total 
aid  for  the  year  ended  1931  was  made  with  these  two  types  of  aid 
for  the  year  ended  1935.  The  school  costs  for  the  period  repre- 
sented are  based  upon  the  U.  S.  1930  census  showing  the  “rural 
farm”  population  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  U.  S.  1930  census 
showing  the  number  of  farms  in  Pennsylvania.  Table  XX  con- 
tains figures  showing  total  expenditures  for  the  17  counties  rep- 
resented. 

Prior  to  a discussion  of  costs  of  agricultural  education  for  these 
counties  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  “rural  farm”  people 
are  the  ones  who  presumably  benefit  from  expenditures  for  agri- 
cultural education,  even  though  there  may  be  some  people  living 
on  farms  who  are  not  interested  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  some 
who  are  classed  as  “urban”  or  “rural  non-farm”  who  are  inter- 
ested. Nevertheless,  the  data  provided  by  the  Census  are  the 
most  nearly  accurate  in  regard  to  this  aspect  of  our  population. 

The  salary*  paid  for  instruction  in  Adams  County,  for  the 
period  represented,  reached  its  peak  during  1931  and  1932.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period  total  aid  reached  its  highest  point.  Adams 
County  has  3,333  farmsf  and  4.5  persons!  per  farm.  The  cost 
of  agricultural  education  per  thousand  of  rural  farm  population 
for  this  county  for  the  five  year  period  1931-1935  amounted  to 
$150  or  15  cents  per  person. 

Similarly,  the  salary  paid  for  instruction  in  Allegheny  County, 
for  the  period  represented,  was  at  its  highest  during  1931  and 

* See  Table  XX  for  “Total  Salary.” 

t Based  upon  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1930;  Agriculture,  Vol.  II,  Part  1. 

t Based  upon  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1930;  Population,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  2. 
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1932.  Total  aid  was  at  its  highest  in  1931.  Table  XX  shows  that 
“total  salary”  for  1935  fell  approximately  40  per  cent,  below  that 
of  1931  and  1932.  Allegheny  County  has  2,935  farms.  There  is 
an  average  of  5.6  persons  per  farm.  The  cost  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation per  thousand  of  rural  population  for  the  five  year  period 
was  $480,  or  48  cents  per  person. 

On  the  basis  of  total  salary,  Berks  County  put  forth  its  greatest 
effort  for  agricultural  education  during  the  three  successive  years 
of  1931-1933.  This  county  has  5,359  farms  with  an  average  of 
5.4  persons  per  farm.  Expenditures  for  agricultural  education  for 
the  five  year  period,  ended  1935,  per  thousand  of  rural  popula- 
tion, amounted  to  $200,  or  20  cents  per  person.  Table  XX  shows 
that  the  years  during  which  local  effort  was  the  greatest,  total 
aid  was  the  highest. 

In  1932  Butler  County  was  spending  more  for  agricultural 
education  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  period  represented.  As 
may  be  expected,  total  aid  was  highest,  for  that  year,  likewise 
local  aid.  This  county  has  3,690  farms  with  five  persons  per 
farm  Four  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  were  spent  per  thousand  of 
rural  farm  population  for  the  five-year  period  represented.  This 
amounted  to  46  cents  per  person. 

Center  County’s  expenditures  for  this  type  of  education  were 
greatest  in  1932.  This  county  has  1875  farms  with  an  average 
of  5.2  persons  for  each  farm.  For  the  five  year  period  repre- 
sented there  is  an  average  annual  expenditure  per  thousand  of 
rural  farm  population  of  $640,  or  64  cents  per  person.  Instruc- 
tion costs  were  highest  for  the  years  1931  and  1932.  Facts, 
showing  decreased  aid  in  subsequent  years,  may  not  be  considered 
as  evidence  of  decreased  interest. 

Clarion  County  has  over  half  of  its  land  area  in  farms  which 
number  2164.  There  are  4.6  persons  per  farm.  The  expenditures 
for  agricultural  education  for  the  five  year  period  1931-1935 
averaged  $190  per  thousand  rural  farm  population.  This  was  at 
the  rate  of  19  cents  per  person.  Table  XX  shows  that  local  aid 
did  not  exceed  $500  for  any  year. 

At  various  times  Erie  County  benefited  to  the  extent  of  $900 
total  aid  annually.  When  local  effort  was  the  greatest,  total  aid 
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was  the  highest.  This  county  has  4,885  farms  averaging  4.4 
persons  per  farm.  Per  thousand  rural  farm  population,  expendi- 
tures, for  the  period  represented,  amount  to  $540,  or  54  cents  per 
person  annually.  The  foregoing  table  will  show  the  extent  to 
which  Erie  County  has  advanced  its  agricultural  education  pro- 
gram. 

Table  XX  shows  that  Indiana  County  spent  more  for  agricul- 
tural education  in  1935  than  in  any  preceding  year.  It  has  3,058 
farms  with  an  average  of  5.1  persons  per  farm.  Its  cost  for  this 
type  of  education,  for  the  period  of  years  included,  amounted  to 
$210  per  thousand  rural  farm  population,  or  21  cents  per  person. 

The  highest  expenditure  for  Jefferson  County  occurred  in  1931. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a gradual  decline.  This  county  has  a 
total  of  2,450  farms.  There  are  4.9  persons  per  farm  and,  for  the 
period  of  years  represented  in  this  study,  there  was  an  expendi- 
ture of  $500  per  thousand  rural  farm  population,  or  50  cents  per 
person.  On  a comparative  basis,  Jefferson  County  has  good 
standing  among  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania. 

Of  all  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  Lancaster  County  has  the 
greatest  number  of  farms  as  well  as  the  largest  rural  population. 
It  has  9,705  farms  which  represent  85.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  land 
area.  There  are  4.8  persons  per  farm.  The  very  limited  amount 
of  $150  per  thousand  rural  farm  population  was  spent  for  agri- 
cultural education  for  the  period  of  years  considered.  This 
means  that  15  cents  per  person  was  spent  for  this  type  of  educa- 
tion. 

Lebanon  County  has  2,203  farms  which  represent  70.3  per 
cent,  of  the  total  land  area.  The  foregoing  table  shows  that 
whereas  many  of  the  other  counties  decreased  their  expenditures 
in  recent  years,  Lebanon  County  increased  its  expenditures.  In 
1934  and  1935  Lebanon  County  spent  more  than  in  any  preced- 
ing year.  There  are  on  an  average  five  persons  per  farm  for 
whom  44  cents  each  is  spent  for  the  period  of  years  represented. 
In  other  words,  $440  is  spent  annually  for  every  thousand  persons 
of  rural  farm  population. 

Luzerne  County  has  an  average  of  5.1  persons  for  every  farm. 
For  each  of  these  34  cents  was  spent  annually  for  the  period  of 
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years  represented.  This  means  that  $340  per  thousand  rural 
farm  population  was  expended  for  agricultural  education.  Again, 
it  may  be  said  of  Luzerne,  as  of  many  other  counties,  that  when 
local  effort  was  the  greatest  other  aid  was  the  highest. 

There  are  1564  farms  in  Potter  County.  There  are  4.1  persons 
per  farm.  On  the  bases  of  rural  farm  population  and  the  expend- 
itures for  the  years  1931-1934  inclusive,  $700  is  spent  per  thou- 
sand persons.  This  amounts  to  70  cents  per  person.  Figure  2 
shows  Potter  County  as  a minor  agricultural  state.  Taking  this 
into  consideration  this  county  has  good  standing  as  compared 
with  many  others. 

Table  XX  shows  that,  on  the  basis  of  total  salary,  Somerset 
County  has  increased  its  expenditures  more  than  three  times  over 
that  of  1931.  There  are  3400  farms  in  this  county  which  occupy 
62  per  cent,  of  the  land  area.  There  are  five  persons  per  farm. 
For  every  thousand  persons  rural  farm  population,  $240  is  spent 
for  agricultural  education,  or  24  cents  per  person.  The  year  1935 
marks  a higher  expenditure  than  any  preceding  year. 

Tioga  County  has  3168  farms.  This  county  also  shows  expan- 
sion of  its  agricultural  education  program.  For  every  farm  there 
are  4.2  persons  for  whom  63  cents  each  is  spent  annually,  or  $630 
per  thousand  rural  farm  population.  The  highest  expenditure  for 
the  period  of  years  considered  occurred  in  1935  at  which  time 
also  local  aid  was  the  highest. 

The  highest  total  expenditure  for  Wayne  County  occurred  in 
1932.  Since  then  it  practically  has  been  holding  its  own.  This 
county  contains  2,908  farms  for  which  there  are  4.4  persons  each. 
There  is  an  expenditure  per  thousand  persons  of  $580,  or  58  cents 
each.  Total  aid  reached  its  highest  point  in  1932. 

A striking  example  of  a rapidly  expanding  agricultural  educa- 
tion program  is  found  in  Westmoreland  County.  In  five  years 
time  expenditures  almost  doubled.  This  county  has  4,712  farms. 
There  are  5.4  persons  per  farm  for  which  73  cents  each  was  spent 
annually.  The  amount  of  $730  per  thousand  persons  was  spent 
annually  for  the  period  of  years  represented.  Westmoreland 
excels  all  other  counties  in  its  expenditures  per  thousand  persons 
for  agricultural  education. 
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The  foregoing  descriptions  are  designed  to  give  the  reader  a 
picture  of  the  status  of  costs  and  the  trends  of  expenditures  in 
these  17  counties  which,  it  is  believed,  are  typical  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Transportation  Costs 

It  is  the  writer’s  purpose  at  this  point  to  bring  to  the  reader’s 
attention  the  matter  of  transportation  costs,  because  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  phase  has  a vital  bearing  upon  the  problem  of 
agricultural  education. 

School  districts  are  not  required  to  furnish  transportation  to 
high  school  students  who  are  beyond  the  compulsory  school 
attendance  age.*  It  is  believed  that  if  a law  were  enacted  to  the 
effect  that  transportation  will  be  furnished  to  high  school  stu- 
dents until  the  end  of  their  high  school  career,  this  would 
encourage  pupils  to  continue  their  schooling,  especially  those  of 
the  rural  districts  who  have  to  cover  great  distances  in  order 
to  reach  school. 

Facts  are,  therefore,  submitted  to  show  that  transportation 
costs  cannot  be  considered  a legitimate  argument  against  agri- 
cultural education  costs  and  that  these  transportation  costs  should 
not  be  a deterrent  to  the  program  of  agricultural  education. 

In  a previous  study  by  the  author  entitled  “A  Program  of 
Agricultural  Education  for  Adolescence  in  Lancaster  County”  a 
detailed  examination  was  made  of  transportation  costs  for  Lan- 
caster County. 

In  the  year  1932-33  it  cost  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  Lan- 
caster County  about  $75,000  to  carry  rural  school  children  to  the 
various  schools.  Almost  3000  pupils  were  transported  by  private 
automobiles,  trolley  cars,  and  buses  by  30  townships. 

All  of  the  30  townships  except  four  have  asked  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  50  per  cent,  of  this  cost 
and  expect  to  receive  it  according  to  an  act  of  Assembly.  Several 
townships,  because  of  their  financial  status,  are  entitled  to  60 
per  cent,  of  their  transportation  costs  from  the  State.  The  maxi- 
mum paid  by  the  State  to  any  district  is  50  per  cent,  of  $6,000 


* See  Pa.  School  Code. 
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or  in  special  cases  60  per  cent,  of  $6,000.  Those  whose  costs 
exceed  $6,000,  however,  receive  only  $3,000.  The  amount  ex- 
pected, therefore,  from  the  State  for  the  30  townships  totals 
$33,237.76. 

Some  few  townships  own  their  own  buses.  In  working  out 
the  cost  per  pupil  per  mile  for  such  townships,  depreciation  was 
counted  in  with  actual  immediate  costs.  The  transportation 
situation  as  of  the  year  ending  1933  showed  the  average  cost  per 
pupil  per  mile  to  have  been  two  cents. 

It  was  found  that  the  larger  the  number  of  passengers  and  the 
greater  the  distance  traveled  the  less  it  cost  per  pupil  per  mile 
for  transportation.  In  a number  of  cases  where  the  number  of 
pupils  to  be  conveyed  is  large,  the  cost  per  pupil  per  mile  is  less 
than  one-half  cent,  while  in  a few  cases,  where  the  pupils  to  be 
conveyed  are  small  in  number,  the  cost  ranges  from  about  one 
and  one-half  cents  a mile  to  six  cents  a mile.  This  means  that 
it  costs  from  10  to  IS  times  as  much  to  carry  some  pupils  as  it 
costs  to  carry  others.  Or,  in  other  words,  where  a large  number 
of  pupils  can  be  gathered,  10  or  15  pupils  can  be  carried  for  the 
same  cost  as  one,  where  only  a few  are  gathered. 

The  statistical  information  relative  to  transportation  costs 
shows  that  such  costs  are  not  cumbersome.  Where  daily  trips 
exceed  twenty  miles,  transportation  costs  range  from  two  mills 
to  nine  mills  per  mile. 

Since  transportation  costs  are  so  low,  legislative  action  should 
provide  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  over  16  years  of  age. 
The  law  should  make  it  possible  for  pupils  to  receive  free  trans- 
portation to  the  end  of  their  high  school  career. 

Summary  of  the  Cost  of  Agricultural  Education 

The  expenditure  for  vocational  education  is  exceedingly  small 
in  comparison  with  the  total  expenditure  for  education  of  all 
kinds.  Approximately  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  money 
spent  for  education  is  used  for  vocational  agriculture  in  the 
United  States. 

For  the  period  of  1919-33,  expenditure  for  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  Pennsylvania,  based  on  average  daily  attendance, 
ranged  from  5.3  cents  per  pupil  per  year  to  48.5  cents. 
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The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  per  year  for  agricultural 
education  has  increased  more  than  nine  times  in  the  period  1919- 
33.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  per  year  for  all  kinds  of  education 
in  the  same  period  has  in  no  case  increased  beyond  7 5 per  cent. 

On  an  average  the  expenditures  for  agricultural  education, 
according  to  a study  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  counties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, show  that  agricultural  education  is  either  holding  its  own 
or  is  on  the  increase. 

On  the  basis  of  the  average  costs  of  agricultural  education  for 
the  five-year  period  1931-1935  (with  the  exception  of  Potter 
four -year  period  1932-1935)  based  on  total  salary,  and  the  rural 
farm  poulation,  the  following  results  were  obtained.  The  costs 
per  thousand  of  rural  farm  population  for  the  17  counties  in- 
cluded are:  Adams,  $150;  Allegheny,  $480;  Berks,  $200;  Butler, 
$460;  Center,  $640;  Clarion,  $190;  Erie,  $540;  Indiana,  $210; 
Jefferson,  $500;  Lancaster,  $150;  Lebanon,  $440;  Luzerne,  $340; 
Potter,  $700;  Somerset,  $240;  Tioga,  $630;  Wayne,  $580;  West- 
moreland, $730.  The  average  for  the  17  counties  is  approxi- 
mately $420. 

The  following  observations  may  be  made  from  the  foregoing 
data. 

1.  There  are  approximately  five  persons  per  farm  for  the 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  for  each  of  whom  is  spent,  on  an  average 
annually,  for  the  period  of  five  years  represented,  42  cents. 

2.  For  the  years  1931  and  1932  in  most  cases  expenditures 
for  agricultural  education  reached  a high  point. 

3.  Over  the  period  of  years  shown  in  Table  XX  the  total 
tendency  is  favorable. 

4.  With  the  reduction  of  salaries  there  is  a reduction  of  gen- 
eral aid  and  Federal  aid.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  reduction 
of  salaries  may  not  be  construed  as  evidence  of  declining  interest. 

5.  Comparing  the  local  and  total  aid  for  the  year  ended  1931 
with  these  two  types  of  aid  for  the  year  ended  1935  for  the 
various  counties  represented,  it  may  be  noted  in  Table  XX  that 
the  Federal  government  is  not  easily  influenced  to  make  drastic 
cuts  in  its  appropriations.  On  the  other  hand,  local  aid  tends  to 
change  radically  in  response  to  economic  conditions.  Apparently, 
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the  Federal  government  recognizes  the  encouragement  the  local 
communities  need,  and,  therefore,  attempts  to  support  them  to 
the  utmost. 

6.  When  local  aid  is  high,  total  aid  invariably  may  be  expected 
to  be  high. 

7.  It  is  believed  that  the  amounts  spent  for  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  Pennsylvania  are  far  too  low  when  the  importance  of 
agriculture  is  taken  into  consideration  and  when  agricultural 
education  costs  are  compared  with  the  costs  of  all  other  kinds 
of  education  (See  Table  XIX). 

Statistical  information  relative  to  transportation  costs  shows 
that  these  costs  are  not  burdensome.  Where  daily  trips  exceed 
20  miles  transportation  costs  per  pupil  per  mile  may  easily  be 
less  than  a cent. 


CHAPTER  VI 

NEED  FOR  REORGANIZATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Inequality  of  Opportunity 

In  Article  XXXIV,  Section  3409,  in  the  School  Laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania we  have  the  following  statement:  “Any  school  district 
may,  through  its  board  of  school  directors  establish  and  maintain 
vocational  industrial,  vocational  agricultural,  vocational  home 
economics,  and  vocational  commercial  schools  or  departments.” 

The  fact  that  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  permit  such  action  is 
no  guarantee  that  such  action  will  obtain  when  the  need  arises. 

Rural  communities  frequently  elect  members  for  their  school 
boards  who  maintain  standards  which  prevent  progressive  change. 
Basing  their  stand  upon  such  arguments  as  “leaving  good  enough 
alone”  and  “extravagance”  they  frequently  cannot  be  made  to 
see  the  major  needs  of  the  communities  they  serve. 

In  a recent  study  made  by  the  writer  on  “The  School  Situation 
in  Lancaster  County”  he  found  that  Lancaster  has  62  school 
districts,  59  fourth-class,  two  third-class  and  one  second-class. 
Agricultural  education  is  offered  in  only  three  of  the  districts 
despite  the  fact  that  Lancaster  County  is  predominantly  agri- 
cultural. It  was  also  found  that  these  centers,  in  relation  to  their 
situation  in  the  county,  in  point  of  accessibility  to  all  parts  of  the 
county  were  poorly  distributed. 

After  such  factors  as  need,  transportation  costs,  accessibility 
and  appropriate  locations  were  taken  into  consideration  the 
investigator  was  led  to  believe  that  there  should  be  at  least  six 
centers  of  agricultural  education  in  the  county  of  Lancaster. 
This,  however,  is  not  one  of  the  most  significant  examples  of  in- 
equality in  Pennsylvania. 

A map  of  Pennsylvania  indicating  the  varying  agricultural 
education  centers  and  their  distribution  for  the  year  1929-1930 
shows  that  27  counties  have  no  such  centers  whatsoever.  In  the 
case  of  one  county  there  were  11  centers,  in  another  10,  and  in 
several  others  nine  each.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  those 
counties,  which  have  school  boards  who  take  the  needs  of  their 
communities  seriously  are  benefiting  by  such  schools.  This  means 
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that  they  are  benefiting  at  the  expense  of  those  communities 
which  fail  to  establish  such  schools.  They  benefit  in  terms  of 
receiving  state,  and  Federal  aid  as  well  as  in  terms  of  greater 
agricultural  success. 

The  “Annual  Descriptive  Report  of  the  State  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion” for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1933,  states  the  urgency  of 
establishing  agricultural  centers  as  follows:  “Vocational  Educa- 
tion in  Agriculture  must  be  extended  to  additional  centers  and 
to  greater  number  of  boys  if  the  schools  of  this  State  are  to  take 
care  of  the  annual  demand  for  well-trained  young  farmers  to 
replace  men  who  cease  farming  for  one  reason  or  another.  There 
should  be  a better  distributution  of  vocational  centers  than  exists 
at  the  present  time.  At  the  present  time  the  output  from  our 
Vocational  Departments  is  about  10  per  cent  of  the  annual  turn- 
over of  farmers.  Such  counties  as  Columbia,  Crawford,  Chester, 
and  Bradford  are  meeting  the  needs  in  this  respect  almost  one 
hundred  per  cent.” 

“An  adequate  preparation  of  the  farmer  of  tomorrow  for  the 
demands  of  competitive  agriculture  will  not  be  insured  until  and 
unless  the  agricultural  departments  of  rural  high  schools  become 
so  numerous  and  widespread  that  they  reach  and  serve  the  needs 
of  all  farm  youth  who  are  still  interested  in  farming  as  a career. 
And  these  departments  will  accomplish  team  play  between  the 
farm  and  the  school  in  the  discharge  of  their  joint  task  and 
mutual  responsibility.”^ 

A survey  of  the  agricultural  centers  by  counties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  year  ended  1935  shows  that  the  minor  agricultural 
counties  as  a class  are  meeting  their  agricultural  educational 
needs  (on  the  basis  of  centers)  about  40  per  cent.  The  medium 
agricultural  counties  as  a class  are  meeting  theirs  almost  SO  per 
cent,  and  the  major  agricultural  counties  as  a class  are  meeting 
theirs  slightly  more  than  50  per  cent.  Such  a condition  sub- 
stantiates the  thesis  that  there  is  a great  need  still  unmet. 


1.  “Vocational  Education  and  Changing  Conditions,”  pp.  56-57,  Voc.  Ed. 
Bulletin  No.  174,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1934. 
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Economic  and  Social  Change 

Agriculture  has  always  had  to  face  the  problem  of  economic 
and  social  change.  Today,  perhaps,  more  than  ever  before,  is 
there  a need  for  economic  and  social  adjustment  in  agriculture. 
The  responsibility  of  meeting  these  changes  devolves  largely  upon 
the  educational  program.  No  longer  is  agriculture  able  to  cope 
with  the  problems  peculiar  to  itself  without  the  aid  of  a well- 
ordered,  well-developed  and  well-planned  program  of  agricultural 
education.  Agriculture,  in  Pennsylvania,  has  also  felt  the  stress 
in  the  economic  world  in  recent  years. 

“The  problem  in  every  branch  of  agriculture  is  no  longer  how 
to  produce  more  commodities,  but  how  to  diversify  and  to  pro- 
duce more  economically  as  well  as  to  market  successfully  the 
farmer’s  annual  out-put.  The  solution  of  this  problem  by  any 
farmer  makes  more  demands  on  him  for  the  use  of  his  head  than 
on  the  farmer  of  any  previous  generation.  He  needs  to  make  a 
study  of  market  conditions  and  market  behavior  which  will  help 
him  from  year  to  year  to  plant  the  right  kind  and  amount  of 
this,  that  or  the  other  crop  and  sell  his  product  at  the  time  and 
place  it  will  yield  the  largest  return.  He  needs  also  to  take 
over  new  knowledge  concerning  new  crops  that  could  be  grown. 

When  one  considers  the  special  difficulties  and  needs  of  farmers 
one  can  justly  uphold  the  argument  that  agricultural  education 
for  all  farmers,  especially  potential  and  prospective  farmers,  is 
indispensable  to  future  happiness  and  success  in  farming.  The 
research  committee  of  the  staff  of  the  Board  charged  with  the 
task  of  conducting  the  inquiry  for  a study  on  “Vocational  Educa- 
tion and  Changing  Conditions”  consisted  of  such  eminent  persons 
as  J.  C.  Wright,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion ; Charles  R.  Allen,  Educational  consultant ; John  Cummings, 
Chief,  research  and  statistical  service ; T.  C.  Foster,  and  others. 
From  the  various  problems  which  this  committee  set  up,  the 
writer  wiP  merely  summarize  their  findings,  observations,  and 
conclusions.  The  difficulties  and  needs  summarized  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Subsistence  farming  versus  competitive  farming. 


2.  Ibid.,  pp.  21-22. 
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2.  Size  of  farms  is  increasing. 

3.  Farm  population  is  decreasing. 

4.  The  farmer  must  conduct  his  affairs  by  more  scientific 
and  business-like  methods. 

5.  It  is  impossible  for  the  incompetent  farmer  to  survive 
under  competitive  conditions. 

6.  Inertia  is  a major  cause  for  the  failure  of  farmers. 

7.  The  agricultural  worker  is  facing  an  increasing  need  of 
greater  skill  in  order  to  survive  as  a competitive  farmer. 

8.  The  modern  farmer  must  develop  versatility. 

9.  In  many  cases  the  farmer  faces  the  need  for  a greater  di- 
versification of  products  on  his  own  home  farm. 

(a)  to  insure  a greater  degree  of  self-sufficiency. 

(b)  to  insure  conservation  of  soil  fertility. 

10.  The  farmer  has  an  increasing  difficulty  in  adjusting  his 
product  to  market  demands. 

11.  The  farmer  has  a greater  need  for  the  exercise  of  manage- 
rial ability  in  handling  farm  problems. 

12.  The  farmer  faces  an  increasing  need  of  understanding 
and  carrying  out  intelligently  special  legislation  and  regula- 
tions concerning  farm  products  and  other  farm  matters. 

13.  The  farmer  faces,  in  many  cases,  geographical  shifts  in 
production  areas  which  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  modify 
the  old  or  take  up  an  entirely  new  line  of  production. 

14.  The  farmer  faces  a fluctuating  competition  in  his  business 
due  to  drift  from  and  to  urban  life. 

15.  It  is  difficult  for  the  farm  youth  to  make  an  intelligent 
decision  regarding  his  life  occupation. 

16.  It  is  more  difficult  for  the  farm  youth  to  be  a competent 
farmer  today  than  in  generations  past. 

17.  Present  economic  conditions  have  caused  a set-back  in 
the  agricultural  program.^ 

To  apply  these  findings  directly  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
one  may  find  specific  evidence  in  the  support  of  the  reference 
made  to  social  change  and  need  of  economic  adjustment  in  recent 
“Anuual  Descriptive  Reports”  issued  by  the  Vocational  Agricul- 


3.  Ibid.,  pp.  4S-S8. 
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tural  Department.  The  report  ending  June,  1930,  reports  the 
following:  (1)  several  hundred  farm  sheriff  sales;  (2)  unemploy- 
ment; (3)  scarcity  of  ready  money. 

The  report  ending  June,  1931,  reports  the  following:  (1)  mov- 
ing back  to  farm;  (2)  drought-challenge  to  effort  to  conserve 
soil  moisture;  and  that  (3)  Pennsylvania  is  importing  from  other 
states  much  that  should  be  produced  at  home. 

In  the  1932  report  we  find  the  following:  (1)  serious  economic 
conditions;  (2)  number  going  back  to  farm  increased;  (3)  appeal 
for  help  comes  from  prospective  young  farmers;  (4)  unfavorable 
economic  conditions  reduced  incentive  to  carry  on  business-like 
projects;  (5)  demand  for  extention  of  agricultural  services  in 
Pennsylvania. 

In  the  1933  report  appear  the  following  findings:  (1)  economic 
situation  worse  than  year  before;  (2)  Westmoreland  County 
alone  received  garden  relief  funds  to  the  extent  of  $38,000 — 
supplies  for  6,000  relief  gardens;  (3)  back  to  the  farm  move- 
ment has  continued  until  it  is  now  apparent  that  nearly  all  of  our 
former  abandoned  farm  homes  are  again  occupied. 

Vocational  Instability 

Agriculture  must  be  elevated  through  the  aid  of  agricultural 
schools  to  a point  where  greater  vocational  stability  will  result. 
It  follows  naturally  that  a boy  reared  on  the  farm  has  a greater 
chance  to  become  a successful  farmer  than  one  who  is  reared  in 
an  entirely  different  environment.  The  school  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  both  retaining  and  promoting  interest  in  farming  in  the 
farm  boy. 

There  is  a strong  argument  for  the  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  agricultural  education  centers  when  one  considers  the 
condition,  now  so  marked,  which  might  be  termed  vocational 
agricultural  instability. 

We  shall  first  view  this  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of 
surveys  made  by  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Agriculture. 
It  made  surveys  of  former  students  of  vocational  agriculture  in 
37  states  in  1922,  46  states  in  1927,  and  47  states  in  1932  secur- 
ing the  following  data: 

The  percentages  following  were  based  on  former  students  who 
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TABLE  XXI.  Occupations  Followed  by  Former  Students  of 
Vocational  Agriculture* 


1922 

1927 

1932 

Now  fanning 

59% 

58.6% 

63.8% 

In  related  occupations 

6% 

11.2% 

5.5% 

In  non-related  occupations 

11% 

19.6% 

19.9% 

In  agricultural  colleges 

9% 

2.7% 

4.1% 

In  non-agricultural  colleges 

15% 

7.9% 

6.7% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

left  school  with  one  or  more  years  of  instruction  in  vocational 
agriculture.  These  figures  indicate  that  the  largest  percentage 
of  students  with  agricultural  training  engage  in  agricultural  work. 

The  fact  still  remains  that  26  per  cent,  of  the  students  formerly 
taking  agricultural  courses  went  afield  into  non-related  occupa- 
tions and  non-agricultural  colleges.  There  is  definite  evidence  of 
instability  as  an  influencing  condition  in  the  lives  of  the  boys 
trained  in  agricultural  courses.  Facts  that  indicate  a tendency 
to  deviate  from  the  line  of  work  adolescents  set  out  to  do,  may 
contribute  to  the  claim  that  not  only  do  we  have  not  enough 
agricultural  education,  but  what  we  have  is  not  the  proper  kind. 
The  need  of  a reorganized  education  relating  to  the  vocation  of 
farming  is  apparent  when  boys  lose  interest  in  the  fields  which 
they  initially  entered. 

The  Annual  Descriptive  Report  of  1924  submits  the  following 
extract,  which  indicates  the  waste  our  schools  have  to  face  when 
they  offer  agricultural  educational  work.  This  extract  also 
gives  a picture  of  instability  that  exists  either  in  the  homes  of 
those  who  attend  school  or  in  the  school  itself.  There  should 
be  no  reason  why  only  one-half  of  the  boys  trained  for  the 
vocation  of  agriculture  should  enter  it.  The  extract  follows: 

“There  are  approximately  202,000  farmers  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  average  period  during  which  a farmer  is  fol- 
lowing his  vocation  has  been  estimated  at  30  years.  Based  on 
these  figures,  6,733  new  farmers  are  needed  each  year  to  take 
the  place  of  those  farmers  who  have  discontinued  farming. 

4.  Cook,  Glenn  Charles:  Handbook  on  Teaching  Vocational  Agriculture,  p. 
22.  Interstate  Printing  Co.,  111.,  1933. 
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Present  experience  in  vocational  education  indicates  that  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent,  of  the  boys  trained  in  agriculture  follow  the 
vocation.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  give  vocational  training  to 
twice  the  number  of  boys  actually  needed  to  man  the  farms.  On 
this  basis  we  should  have  approximately  13,466  boys  and  young 
men  each  year  completing  courses  in  our  vocational  schools, 
trained  to  enter  the  various  vocations  in  farming.  Inasmuch 
as  the  total  enrollment  in  vocational  agriculture  during  1923- 
1924  was  approximately  2,500,  it  is  evident  that  training  in 
vocational  agriculture  is  reaching  only  a small  percentage  of 
young  men  needed  each  year  to  enter  the  great  work  of  manag- 
ing our  Pennsylvania  farms.” 

During  the  school  year  1923-1924  vocational  work  in  agriculture 
was  conducted  in  only  38  of  the  67  counties  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  report  for  June  30,  1929,  a statement  is  made  regarding 
the  effectiveness  of  vocational  agricultural  education  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  shows  according  to  a study  of  the  occupations  of 
former  students  of  vocational  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania  made 
by  Dr.  C.  E.  Meyers  in  1922,  that  approximately  45.7  per  cent, 
of  these  young  men  were  engaged  in  farming  and  that  a con- 
siderable number  were  in  occupations  related  to  farming  or  in 
agriculture  colleges.  It  is  likely  that  a similar  study  at  the 
present  time  would  show  a slightly  higher  percentage  of  former 
vocational  students  engaged  in  some  phase  of  farming. 

From  the  report  ending  1931  we  have  the  following  statistics: 


TABLE  XXII.  Number  of  All-Day  and  Day-Unit  Boys  Who  Took 
Vocational  Agriculture  the  Previous  Year  and  Have  Left  School 
(Graduated  or  Dropped  Out)  1931 


Class 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

A. 

Farming  as  laborers 

277 

40 

B. 

Farming  as  partners 

118 

17 

C. 

Farming  as  renters 

10 

1 

D. 

Farming  as  managers 

12 

2 

E. 

Farming  as  owners 

6 

1 

F. 

Studying  Agriculture  in  Colleges 

34 

5— 

G. 

In  lines  of  work  other  than  Agriculture 

236 

34 

Total 

693 

100 
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The  same  study  for  the  year  ending  1932  shows  the  following: 


TABLE  XXIII.  Number  of  All-Day  and  Day-Unit  Boys  Who  Took 
Vocational  Agriculture  the  Previous  Year  and  Have  Left  School 
(Graduated  or  Dropped  Out)  1932 


Class 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

A. 

Farming  as  laborers 

340 

46 

B. 

Farming  as  partners 

122 

17— 

C. 

Farming  as  renters 

IS 

2 

D. 

Farming  as  managers 

10 

1 

E. 

Farming  as  owners 

7 

1— 

F. 

Studying  Agriculture  in  Colleges 

28 

4— 

G. 

In  lines  of  work  other  than  Agriculture 

214 

29 

736 

100 

We  certainly  cannot  expect  a large  percentage  of  boys  im- 
mediately after  leaving  school  to  take  over  the  responsibilities 
of  ownership,  but  it  appears  rather  uneconomical  to  educate  for 
the  farm  and  then  see  approximately  30  per  cent,  going  into  other 
lines  of  activity  not  related  to  agriculture.  The  vocational  pro- 
gram must  be  constructed  with  the  objective  of  stability  con- 
sciously operating  throughout  each  phase.  Agricultural  educa- 
tion, put  on  an  absolute  par  with  academic  training,  will  make  for 
stability,  not  only  in  a temporary  sense,  but  in  a permanent  and 
progressive  sense. 

Another  way  in  which  to  view  the  effect  of  vocational  insta- 
bility is  by  studying  rural  and  urban  tides  and  the  situation  in 
which  the  shifting  farmer  places  himself. 

Rural  and  Urban  Tides 

“How  formidable  these  annual  shifting  tides  of  people  have 
been  is  shown  by  the  figures  for  the  past  thirteen  years.  During 
that  period  the  annual  number  of  persons  leaving  farms  for 
cities  has  ranged  from  about  900,000  in  1920,  as  the  lowest,  to 
more  than  2,300,000  in  1926,  as  the  highest.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  drift  from  the  city  to  the  farm  ranged  from  about  600,000 
in  1920,  as  the  lowest,  to  more  than  1,700,000  in  1930,  as  the 
highest.  During  the  ten-year  period  from  1920  to  1930,  inclusive, 
there  was  a net  movement  of  more  than  6,000,000  from  farms  to 
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cities.  For  the  past  three  years,  a reversal  of  the  earlier  trend 
has  resulted  in  a net  movement  of  564,000  persons  from  the 
cities  to  the  farms. 

“It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  for  vocational 
education,  the  large  fact  in  these  population  shiftings  cityward 
and  farmward  is  the  volume  of  population  displacement — the 
sum  of  the  outflow  plus  the  inflow,  rather  than  any  net  change. 
The  excess  of  the  farmward  over  the  cityward  movement  in  any 
year  or  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  cityward  over  the  farmward 
movement  in  any  year,  is  only  a net  balance  which  is  in  no 
respect  whatever  a measure  of  the  volume  of  displacement.  The 
newcomer  in  the  country  presents  a problem  of  occupational  ad- 
justment independently  of  the  number  of  old  residents  who  may 
recently  have  moved  to  the  city  and  these  farm  workers  who 
move  to  the  city  will  necessarily  present  problems  of  occupational 
adjustment  to  the  city. 

“In  the  shifting  between  rural  and  urban  communities,  the  in- 
dividual suffers  a great  handicap,  who  has  gone  from  rural  to 
urban  life  and  then  back  again  to  rural.  If  he  returns  to  the 
same  farm  after  10  years  of  absence  he  is  10  years  behind  in  his 
skill  and  knowledge.  This  has  to  be  made  up  before  he  can  be 
classified  as  a successful  competitive  farmer.  However,  in  many 
cases  his  move  back  to  the  rural  section  has  been  to  a different 
locality  from  which  he  emigrated  to  the  city  or  urban  district. 
He  is  essentially  a new  farmer  who  must  acquire  all  of  the 
knowledges  and  skills  of  his  new  situation.”® 

The  school  must  serve  as  a stabilizing  agency  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  shifting  tendency.  Three  distinct  factors  which  the 
course  of  study  and  curriculum  makers  in  agricultural  education 
must  bear  in  mind  are : ( 1 ) the  inequalities  of  opportunity  in 
agriculture;  (2)  the  social  and  economic  changes  to  which  agri- 
culture is  subjected;  and  (3)  the  demoralizing  effect  of  vocational 
instability. 

The  foregoing  conditions  reflect  the  great  need  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  agricultural  education  in  Pennsylvania  in  a broad  and 

5.  “Vocational  Education  and  Changing  Conditions,”  pp.  104-105,  Voc.  Ed. 
Bulletin  No.  174,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1934. 
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comprehensive  sense.  Although  general  in  nature  these  conditions 
are  none  the  less  ponderous. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  specific  facilities  and 
improvements  needed  which  are  exclusively  peculiar  to  the 
school  situation. 

Facilities  and  the  Improvements  Needed  in  Vocational 
Agricultural  Education 

The  “Annual  Descriptive  Report  of  the  State  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education” 
for  the  year  ended  1933  summarizes  rather  thoroughly  the  situa- 
tion, regarding  improvements  so  urgently  needed.  This  situa- 
tion characterizes  the  whole  period  from  the  beginning  of  the 
agricultural  educational  movement  in  Pennsylvania  until  the 
present  day.  The  terms  facilities  and  improvements  include  such 
phases  of  the  agricultural  education  program  as  equipment  in 
classroom  and  laboratory,  teaching  materials,  organization  of 
course,  organization  of  project  work,  teaching  procedure  and 
classroom  management,  farming  mechanics,  shop  and  equipment, 
farm  mechanics  instruction,  records  and  related  activities. 

A.  Classroom  and  Laboratory. 

1.  Secure  a suitable  room  above  grade  with  standard 
light  and  ventilation  facilities.  If  the  room  is  to  be  used 
for  only  classroom  and  laboratory  purposes,  it  should  be 
a unit  to  a unit  and  a half  in  size.  If  it  is  to  include 
the  shop,  it  should  be  at  least  a unit  and  a half,  preferably 
two  units  in  size. 

2.  Provide  an  agricultural  atmosphere  here  by  placing 
framed  agricultural  pictures  on  the  walls  and  by  having 
agricultural  products  in  evidence,  properly  protected. 

3.  Provide  facilities  for  laboratory  work  including  tables 
and  chairs  in  place  of  desks,  and  a work  shelf  under  the 
windows,  the  latter  convenient  for  growing  plants. 

4.  Provide  a sink  with  running  water  or  a pipe  line  and 
drain  along  back  of  window  shelf. 

5.  Provide  suitable  book  shelves,  bulletin  files,  equip- 
ment and  supply  cupboards,  filing  cabinet,  magazine  rack, 
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etc.  Possibly  several  of  these  should  be  built  in  one  well- 
planned  unit. 

6.  Provide  facilities  for  stereopticon  film  strip  projector 
or  movie. 

7.  Provide  an  adjustable  chart  standard,  or  special  fa- 
cilities for  displaying  charts. 

8.  Provide  a hot  bed  (electric  if  possible)  and  a cold 
frame. 

B.  Teaching  Materials. 

1.  Provide  a good  assortment  of  reference  books. 

2.  Provide  up-to-date  texts. 

3.  Provide  plenty  of  modern  bulletins  on  subjects  of 
local  application,  properly  filed  and  indexed. 

4.  Provide  plenty  of  modern  bulletins,  charts,  pictures, 
film  strips,  and  other  illustrative  materials,  properly  filed. 

5.  Provide  suitable  equipment  for  conducting  desirable 
laboratory  practicums  in  all  phases  of  agriculture  to  be 
taught. 

6.  Provide  supplies  of  local  soils,  seeds,  fertilizers,  feeds, 
spray  materials,  plant  specimens,  diseases,  insects,  etc., 
properly  stored. 

C.  Organization  of  Course. 

1.  Make  a survey  of  the  community  to  determine  major 
and  minor  farming  enterprises,  related  farm  activities,  and 
prevailing  farm  practices. 

2.  With  results  of  the  survey  as  a guide,  organize  a four- 
year  course  in  agriculture  on  the  basis  of  the  importance 
of  the  various  crops  in  that  community,  distributing  the 
time  of  instruction  so  that  it  will  best  serve  the  average 
boy’s  four-year  project  program  and  still  give  the  boy 
a general  knowledge  of  agriculture  for  his  community. 
Arrange  instruction  in  so  far  as  possible,  on  a seasonal 
sequence  basis. 

3.  Organize  plans  for  class  work  on  one  of  the  following 
bases:  (a)  each  class  separate  for  a 90-minute  period; 
(b)  freshmen  and  sophomores  separate  for  a 90-minute 
period  each,  juniors  and  seniors  combined  for  a 135-minute 
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or  180-minute  period;  (c)  freshmen  and  sophomores  com- 
bined for  a 135-minute  or  a 180-minute  period,  juniors 
and  seniors  combined  for  a similar  period. 

4.  Organize  an  annual  plan  of  work  for  each  of  the  class 
groups  to  be  taught,  bearing  in  mind  the  after-notion  of 
subject  matter  in  case  classes  are  to  be  combined  and  given 
special  attention  to  seasonal  sequences  of  units  and  the 
logical  allotment  of  time  per  unit.  Include  in  each  annual 
plan,  classroom,  laboratory  and  field  trip  work,  farm 
mechanics  enterprises,  project  planning  and  supervision 
and  the  major  items  of  community  service. 

D.  Organization  of  Project  Work. 

1.  Visit  each  freshman  boy  and  his  parents  in  the  home 
before  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  With  the  aid  of 
carefully  planned  and  mimeographed  outlines,  carefully 
explain  the  agricultural  course  and  the  home  project  pro- 
gram. Leave  copies  with  the  family  for  future  reference. 

2.  Either  during  the  preliminary  visit  or  on  a second 
visit  immediately  after  school  opens,  discuss  with  the  boy 
and  his  parents  a four-year  project  program.  Work  out 
cooperatively  such  a program  and  secure  approval  of  it. 

3.  Assist  the  boy  in  making  arrangements  for  the  first 
year  project  in  the  four-year  program,  giving  due  attention 
to  scope,  duration,  ownership,  and  the  important  factors. 

4.  For  boys  who  have  completed  one  or  more  years  of 
agriculture,  give  similar  service  in  selecting  the  new  pro- 
ject and  adjusting  it  in  the  four-year  program.  Con- 
tinue to  guide  and  assist  the  boy  with  his  previous  pro- 
jects which  he  is  now  conducting  as  continuation  pro- 
jects. 

5.  Set  aside  a definite  time  in  each  day  or  each  week  for 
project  study  in  each  class  group.  Guide  and  help  the 
boys  either  as  individuals  or  as  project  groups  during  these 
periods.  Here  is  opportunity  for  most  effective  teaching. 

6.  Provide  the  boys  with  project  record  books  and  make 
a careful  class  analysis  of  the  book  by  studying  its  in- 
structions. 
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7.  Teach  project  record  keeping  before  any  boys  start 
their  projects  or  enter  any  records  in  the  project  record 
books.  This  can  be  done  by  mimeographing  in  para- 
graph form  the  details  of  a very  complete  project  record 
having  each  boy  enter  them  in  a cheap,  mimeographed 
project  record  book  as  a class  practicum. 

8.  Have  as  many  boys  as  can  consistently  do  so  start 
their  projects  in  the  fall  in  order  to  secure  full  year 
records  and  in  order  to  vitalize  classroom  work. 

9.  Carefully  check  all  project  record  entries,  especially 
for  freshmen,  before  they  are  placed  in  the  record  books. 
During  the  early  stages  of  the  project,  have  the  boy  make 
his  project  entries  on  tablet  paper,  clipped  in  his  record 
book,  until  you  have  inspected  and  approved  them. 

10.  In  order  to  prevent  the  omission  of  important  items 
from  the  record,  have  the  boys  help  you  to  compile  for 
each  t)Ape  of  project  represented,  a complete  list  of  charges, 
credits,  and  other  items  of  information  that  could  possibly 
be  entered  in  such  a project.  Have  each  boy  clip  in  his 
project  record  book  a copy  of  the  list  pertaining  to  his 
project  and  check  his  entries  by  it  frequently. 

11.  Prepare  project  analysis  sheets  covering  each  type  of 
project  under  way,  and  once  each  month  have  each  boy 
make  an  analysis  of  his  project  records.  As  a feature  of  the 
project  study  period  have  a class  study  and  comparison  of 
these  analyses. 

12.  Visit  each  project  early  in  its  development  and  as 
frequently  as  its  nature  requires.  Have  year  round  pro- 
ject activities  and  year  round  project  supervision.  Make 
each  project  visit  worth  while  by  teaching  something  con- 
cerning the  projects  as  well  as  supervising  the  boys’  work. 
Always  inspect  and  check  the  project  record.  Leave  a 
definite  record  of  suggestions  and  instructions.  A carbon 
copied  check  list  may  be  convenient  for  this  purpose. 

13.  When  closing  project  records  have  each  boy  make  a 
financial  summary  of  his  record  on  tablet  paper  and  check 
it  carefully.  Have  him  clip  this  in  his  record  book.  Have 
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all  boys  exchange  books,  each  boy  auditing  the  record  of 
another  boy  having  the  same  type  of  project.  Accept 
project  record  books  only  when  checked  by  the  owner  and 
certified  by  another  boy. 

14.  In  case  the  survey  of  the  community  reveals  the 
fact  that  animal  enterprises  are  leaders  in  economic  impor- 
tance, resulting  in  the  fact  that  boys  select  animals  for 
their  first  two  projects,  (e.  g.  dairy  calves  first  year  and 
poultry  the  second  year)  urge  the  boys  to  conduct  some 
kind  of  supplementary  crop  project,  such  as  gardening, 
the  first  or  second  year  in  order  to  make  a background 
for  work  in  the  crop  phases  of  the  cross-section  instruction. 

15.  Develop  a program  whereby  boys  will  get  experience 
in  a wide  variety  of  approved  farm  practices,  outside  of 
those  covered  in  their  regular  project  programs,  and 
arrange  to  give  due  recognition  for  the  same  through  some 
system  of  grouping  or  credits. 

E.  Teaching  Procedure  and  Classroom  Management. 

1.  Devote  each  class  session  (except  for  project  study 
period)  to  class  instruction,  laboratory  practicums,  field 
trips  or  shop  work,  according  to  the  annual  plan.  Refer 
to  the  plan  frequently  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  each 
new  feature  of  work.  Revise  the  annual  plan  as  circum- 
stances require. 

2.  Study  authorities  on  lesson  assignment,  supervised 
study  and  recitation  and  put  the  information  into  practice. 
The  good  teacher  trains  pupils  to  think  and  reason.  Some- 
one has  well  said,  “Teaching  is  lighting  a lamp,  not  fill- 
ing a measure.” 

3.  Make  careful  preparations  for  every  recitation  and 
every  class  activity. 

4.  Carry  out  all  laboratory  practicums  planned.  Have 
materials  and  equipment  on  hand.  Do  not  substitute  note- 
book work  for  practice,  but  keep  notes  on  major  points. 

5.  Carefully  plan,  arrange  for,  and  conduct  all  worth- 
while field  trips.  Make  each  trip  a purposeful,  teaching, 
boy-participating  event,  not  a sight-seeing  tour.  Trips  to 
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study  best  herds,  best  farms,  best  poultry  plants,  etc., 
are  desirable  for  setting  up  ideals  but  should  not  be  the 
only  kind  conducted.  Trips  to  average  farms  in  the  com- 
munity give  opoprtunity  for  much  good  teaching.  Trips 
to  the  homes  of  members  of  the  class  give  opportunity  for 
special  service  to  the  patrons. 

6.  Maintain  order  and  command  attention  in  all  class 
activities.  Good  discipline  and  full  attention  are  essentials 
to  good  teaching. 

F.  Farm  Mechanics  Shop  and  Equipment. 

1.  Secure  a suitable  room  of  adequate  size,  located  at 
grade  or  above  and  having  standard  light  and  ventilation 
facilities.  Provide  eight  foot  double  doors  entering  one 
end  of  the  room.  An  outside  shop  building  may  be  advis- 
able. 

2.  Provide  suitable  benches  and  vises  for  woodwork,  iron 
work,  etc.,  cupboards  or  a tool  room  for  storing  tools  and 
supplies,  and  other  major  articles  of  equipment  for  carry- 
ing out  a complete  course  in  farm  mechanics.  A forge 
with  a suitable  flue  and  accessories  is  very  desirable  and 
should  be  located  in  a corner  of  the  concreted  part  of 
the  room  opposite  the  double  door.  Locate  other  articles 
of  equipment  so  as  to  use  floor  and  wall  space  to  the  best 
advantage. 

3.  Secure  suitable  space  or  build  suitable  racks  for  lumber 
and  other  bulky  supplies.  Provide  shelves,  various  sized 
pigeon  holes,  or  other  facilities  for  storing  individual  shop 
projects  between  shop  periods. 

G.  Farm  Mechanics  Instruction. 

1.  Organize  a two-year  and  four -year  course  in  farm 
mechanics,  the  two-year  course  giving  all  boys  the  funda- 
mentals in  the  subject,  the  four-year  course  giving  the 
four -year  boys  more  advanced  and  more  specialized  train- 
ing. 

2.  Secure  lists  of  repair  jobs  and  new  construction  jobs 
from  the  pupils’  homes  in  order  to  make  the  farm 
mechanics  instruction  meet  the  needs  of  the  community. 
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3.  Secure  similar  lists  of  jobs  that  need  to  be  done  for 
the  school. 

4.  Adjust  these  jobs  as  well  as  possible  into  the  farm 
mechanics  program.  Arrange  the  units  of  instruction  on  a 
rotating  basis  in  order  to  economize  on  the  number  of 
tools  needed. 

5.  Make  careful  preparation  for  each  shop  period, 
especially  if  there  is  new  work  to  be  covered.  Teach  sys- 
tematically in  all  phases  of  farm  mechanics.  It  is  fully 
as  important  that  good  teaching  be  done  in  this  subject  as 
in  any  other  phase  of  agriculture. 

6.  Demand  good  workmanship  in  all  shop  work. 

7.  See  to  it  that  each  pupil  receives  instruction  and 
practice  in  every  phase  of  the  farm  mechanics  course. 

H.  Records. 

1.  Keep  a daily  record  of  important  activities  based  on 
the  information  requested  in  the  annual  report  of  acti- 
vities. Compile  the  annual  report  at  the  end  of  June  cover- 
ing activities  from  the  first  of  the  preceding  July. 

2.  As  soon  as  all  projects  are  selected  compile  a prelimi- 
nary project  report  indicating  the  project  of  intent  of  each 
pupil. 

3.  Organize  a Farm  Mechanics  Record  whereby  the  work 
of  each  pupil  can  be  systematically  checked  and  credited. 

4.  Organize  a permanent  individual  record  card  which 
will  include  the  following:  (a)  A record  of  the  pupil’s 
name,  date  of  birth,  parents’  name,  address,  size  of  farm, 
type  of  farming,  etc.;  (b)  A record  of  grades  and  credits; 
(c)  A record  of  the  post-high  school  educational,  farm  or 
other  experience  of  the  individual  with  sufficient  space  for 
several  successive  records. 

I.  Related  Activities. 

1.  Organize  and  conduct  a Farmers’  Short  Course  or 
evening  school  of  at  least  10  lessons  setting  it  up  on  a 
conference  of  farmer  participation  basis.  Conduct  as 
many  of  the  lessons  personally  as  possible. 

2.  Organize  and  conduct  a Junior  Project  Program.  Enroll 
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sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  pupils.  Furnish  them 
with  lists  of  suitable  bulletins  for  instruction.  Arrange 
for  some  type  of  junior  project  record  book  and  instruct 
pupils  how  to  keep  records.  Supervise  the  junior  projects 
as  systematically  as  possible. 

3.  Organize  and  conduct  a Community  Day  or  Junior 
Fair  as  a means  of  exhibiting  vocational  and  junior  pro- 
ject products.  Organize  and  assist  committees  to  handle 
the  various  features  of  the  event. 

4.  Encourage  and  assist  the  vocational  pupils  in  organiz- 
ing and  conducting  a chapter  of  F.  F.  A. 

5.  Encourage  and  assist  pupils  in  entering  exhibits  at  the 
State  Farm  Show. 

6.  Organize  a vocational  demonstration,  or  group  of 
demonstrations  from  which  to  choose  the  best,  and  after 
presenting  it  before  various  local  organizations  for  prac- 
tice purposes  enter  it  in  the  competition  for  a place  at  the 
Farm  Show. 

8.  Organize  and  train  teams  for  the  various  contests  at 
Future  Farmers’  Week. 

9.  Develop  and  maintain  systematic  local  publicity  for 
vocational  work  through  newspaper,  the  school  paper, 
store  window  exhibits,  etc. 

10.  Encourage  some  type  of  vocational  activity  for  voca- 
tional pupils  who  participate  in  Commencement  programs. 

Summary  of  Need  for  Reorganization  of  Agricultural 
Education  in  Pennsylvania 

In  order  to  get  a clearer  picture  of  the  bearing  this  study  has, 
up  to  this  time,  upon  the  “Need  for  Reorganization  of  Agricul- 
tural Education  in  Pennsylvania,”  it  may  be  well  to  review  brief- 
ly the  salient  features  supporting  the  thesis  of  Chapter  Six. 

The  following  points  are  particularly  germane  to  the  problem 
of  need  as  upheld  in  this  dissertation : 

1.  The  status  of  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania  justifies  the 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  part  that  education  should  play  be- 
cause : 
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(a)  Agriculture  is  the  most  important  in  point  of  invest- 
ment and  the  most  extensive  single  industry  in  the  State. 

(b)  Specialization  in  a number  of  farm  enterprises  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  an  indispensable  aspect  of  farming. 

(c)  Agriculture  represents  a larger  investment  in  capital 
than  either  manufacturing  or  mining. 

2.  The  present  status  of  agricultural  education  in  Pennsyl- 
vania reflects  needs  still  to  be  met,  for: 

(a)  Agricultural  centers  are  poorly  distributed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

(b)  Agricultural  centers  are  insufficient  in  number  to  serve 
adequately  the  farm  population. 

(cl  Expansion  is  necessary  to  meet  the  growing  interest 
in  home  project  work. 

3.  The  types  of  education  now  in  vogue  in  Pennsylvania  for 
training  in  agriculture  should  be  extended  to  make  possible : 

(a)  The  proper  education  of  boys  who  wish  to  continue 
work  of  a college  grade  level. 

(b)  The  proper  education  of  boys  in  practical  experience 
and  information  that  can  be  utilized  in  post  high  school 
years. 

4.  The  Federal  and  state  legislative  bodies  recognize  the  need, 
and  by  extending  financial  aid  challenge  local  communities  to 
meet  their  own  needs. 

5.  The  amount  of  money  spent  for  agricultural  education  is 
exceedingly  meager.  Approximately  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  money  spent  for  education  in  the  United  States  goes  for 
agricultural  education. 

6.  Money  expended  for  this  type  of  education  serves  certain 
areas  only,  whereas,  funds  appropriated  for  agricultural  education 
should  serve  all  agricultural  sections  of  the  State  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

7.  The  annual  demand  for  well-trained  young  farmers  to  re- 
place men  who  cease  farming  must  be  met  by  extending  educa- 
tion to  a greater  number  of  boys.  At  the  present  time  the  out- 
put from  our  vocational  departments  is  about  10  boys  for  the 
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annual  turnover  of  every  100  farmers.  Only  several  counties  are 
meeting  this  need  satisfactorily. 

8.  The  fast  moving  economic  and  social  changes  of  recent 
years  call  for  training  that  may  help  the  future  farmer  to  make 
necessary  adaptations  adequately. 

9.  Vocational  instability  in  the  occupation  of  farming  may  be 
greatly  reduced  through  proper  training. 

10.  Until  agricultural  education  is  on  an  absolute  par  with 
academic  training,  the  need  is  not  fully  met. 

11.  That  part  of  the  population  that  shifts  from  rural  to 
urban,  and  to  rural  communities  again,  suffers  great  economic 
handicaps.  A program  of  agricultural  education  is  necessary  to 
help  in  remedying  this  condition. 

12.  In  addition  to  the  comprehensive  view  of  the  great 
problem  of  need  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  status  of 
agricultural  education  and  certain  economic  and  sociological 
conditions,  there  are  certain  specific  needs  that  center  upon  the 
school  in  terms  of  much  needed  facilities  and  improvements. 
They  relate  to  the  following: 

(a)  Classroom  and  laboratory. 

(b)  Teaching  materials. 

(c)  Organization  of  the  course. 

(d)  Organization  of  project  work. 

(e)  Instruction. 

(f)  Farm  mechanics,  shop  and  equipment. 

(g)  Records  and  related  activities. 

It  is  believed  that  the  needs  stated  above  fully  justify  the 
reorganization  of  education  in  vocational  agriculture. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

DETERMINANTS  FOR  A PROGRAM  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL EDUCATION 

Farm  Enterprises 

It  is  important  that  local  high  schools  attempt  to  serve  the 
farm  population  on  the  basis  of  the  possibilities  inherent  in  their 
immediate  localities.  For  example,  a community  adapted  to  fruit 
growing  and  not  to  the  production  of  small  grains,  looks  to  its 
high  school  for  training  in  fruit  growing  and  all  that  is  akin  to 
it.  It  would  be  disappointing,  were  the  school  to  propose  train- 
ing in  the  production  of  small  grain  at  the  expense  of  its  major 
interest,  fruit  production. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  that  the  curriculum  and  the 
plan  for  an  agricultural  program  for  certain  localities  should 
grow  out  of  an  analysis  of  the  major  farm  enterprises  of  those 
localities,  the  following  study  was  made.  The  following  table 
was  prepared  with  the  hope  that  it  may  assist  the  reader  in 
determining  readily  what  farm  enterprises  should  be  given  em- 
phasis in  building  the  agricultural  education  program.  Such  a 
service  study  should  be  a valuable  guide  to  the  educator. 

Undoubtedly,  value  and  acreage  of  major  farm  enterprises 
should  constitute  a reliable  index  of  major  farm  enterprises 
as  to  the  place  training  in  the  various  enterprises  should  have  in 
the  program  of  the  school. 

Two  control  factors  were  used  in  determining  whether  or  not 
a farm  crop  might  be  called  a major  enterprise.  If  a crop 
occupied  one-fifth  of  the  crop  land  and  exceeded  ten  times  the 
acreage  in  value,  it  was  considered  major.  And  again,  if  the 
value  of  the  crop  exceeded  ten  times  one-fifth  of  the  crop  land 
of  the  county,  even  though  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  land  was 
occupied  by  that  particular  crop,  it  was  considered  major.  The 
following  table  shows  the  major  crops  by  counties  as  of  the 
year  1930. 


TABLE  XXrV.  Major  Farm  Enterprises  Based  on  Value  and  Acreage  of 
Principal  Crops  in  Pennsylvania,  1930^ 


County  and 
District 

Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Tame  Hay 

Tobacco 

Apples 

Crawford 

* 

♦ 

* 

* 

Erie 

* 

* 

* 

♦ 

F orest 

* 

* 

* 

Mercer 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Venango 

* 

* 

Warren 

* 

* 

NORTHWESTERN 

Bradford 

* 

* 

Cameron 

* 

Clinton 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Elk 

* 

* 

* 

Lycoming 

* 

* 

* 

McKean 

* 

Potter 

* 

* 

* 

Sullivan 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Tioga 

* 

* 

NORTH  CENTRAL 

Lackawanna 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Susquehanna 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Wayne 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Wyoming 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

NORTHEASTERN 

Armstrong 

* 

♦ 

Beaver 

* 

* 

Butler 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Clarion 

* 

* 

Indiana 

* 

* 

* 

Jefferson 

* 

* 

* 

Lawrence 

* 

* 

* 

WEST  CENTRAL 

Blair 

* 

* 

Cambria 

* 

* 

* 

Center 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Clearfield 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Columbia 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Dauphin 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Huntingdon 

* 

* 

1.  Based  upon  Agricultural  Statistics,  pp.  10-32,  Bulletin  No.  Sll,  Vol.  IS, 
No.  4,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  1930-1931. 


TABLE  XXIV— (Continued) 


County  and 
District 

Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Tame  Hay 

Tobacco 

Apples 

Juniata 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Mifflin 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Montour 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Northumberland 

* 

* 

* 

Perry 

* 

* 

♦ 

Snyder 

* 

* 

* 

Union 

* 

* 

* 

* 

CENTRAL 

Carbon 

* 

* 

* 

Lehigh 

* 

* 

Luzerne 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Monroe 

* 

* 

* 

Northampton 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Pike 

* 

Schuylkill 

* 

t- 

* 

EAST  CENTRAL 

Allegheny 

* 

Fayette 

* 

Greene 

* 

* 

Somerset 

* 

% 

* 

Washington 

* 

* 

Westmoreland 

* 

* 

SOUTHWESTERN 

Adams 

* 

* 

* 

Bedford 

* 

♦ 

Cumberland 

* 

* 

* 

Franklin 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Fulton 

* 

* 

* 

York 

* 

t- 

* 

* 

SOUTH  CENTRAL 

Berks 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Bucks 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Chester 

* 

* 

Delaware 

* 

* 

* 

♦ 

Lancaster 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Lebanon 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Montgomery 

* 

* 

Philadelphia 

SOUTHEASTERN 

Total 

52 

32 

33 

37 

64 

1 

8 
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To  summarize  the  foregoing  table,  it  should  be  noted  that  corn 
is  a major  enterprise  in  52  counties;  wheat  in  32  counties;  oats 
in  33  counties;  potatoes  in  37  counties;  tame  hay  in  64  counties; 
tobacco  in  one  county ; and  apples  in  eight  counties. 

Such  crops  as  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  grapes,  peaches,  and 
pears  should  not  be  overlooked.  They  should  receive  ample 
emphasis  in  the  curriculum  as  contributory  or  minor  crops.  That 
is,  a curriculum  must  not  be  planned  without  regard  for  their 
importance. 

When  counties  are  broken  up  into  local  units  and  communities, 
each  unit  must  decide  for  itself  what  is  considered  major  in  that 
particular  community.  The  local  situation  taken  into  account 
each  year,  subjected  to  a careful  inventory,  would  serve  as  a very 
reliable  guide  in  helping  the  school  to  fit  its  program  into  the 
pattern  best  suited  for  its  constituency. 

Counties  which  have  a number  of  major  farm  crop  enterprises 
must  plan  a comprehensive  and  varied  program.  There  is  need, 
also,  of  a very  flexible  type  of  program  in  communities  where 
there  is  a wide  scope  of  interests. 

Analysis  Factors 

Table  XXV  is  designed  to  assist  the  reader  in  determin- 
ing specifically  and  concretely  the  present  situation  in  each 
county  of  Pennsylvania  by  presenting  essential  analysis  factors 
as  bases  for  the  determination  of  recommendations  for  a program 
of  agricultural  education  for  each  county. 

The  ten  factors  included  in  the  table  are : major  type  farm ; 
number  of  farms;  crop  land  in  acres;  appropriations  from 
Federal,  state  and  local  sources ; cost  per  pupil ; present  standard 
departments ; proposed  additional  departments ; total  standard 
departments ; itinerant  teachers  and  supervisors ; proposed  itiner- 
ant teachers  and  supervisors. 

The  “major  type  farm”  factor  was  determined  by  the  num- 
ber and  type  of  farms  by  tenure  of  operators  as  given  in  the 
1930  United  States  Agriculture  Census.  The  number  of  farms 
was  taken  from  the  1930  Census.  The  crop  land  in  acres  was 
taken  from  agricultural  statistics  compiled  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Affidavits  filed  by  the  Vocational  Bureau  gave  the  information 
on  appropriations.  These  appropriations  are  as  of  the  year  end- 
ing 1935.  The  cost  per  pupil  was  determined  by  taking  the 
average  of  the  three-year  cost  per  pupil.  These  statistics  were 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  1935 
issue  of  “School  Finances  in  Pennsylvania”  gives  pupil  costs  for 
the  years  1932,  1933,  and  1934.  These  costs  were  worked  out 
on  the  basis  of  total  expenditures  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance  in  third  and  fourth  class  school  districts  by  the 
Agricultural  Education  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  for  the  program-maker  a num- 
ber of  significant  facts.  The  interpretation  of  the  situation  re- 
lating to  a few  of  the  counties  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  reader 
a picture  which  should  serve  as  a guide  in  interpreting  the  situa- 
tion for  all  the  counties. 

In  general,  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that  there  is  a wide  variation 
in  the  factors  for  the  various  states.  It  may  also  be  noted  that 
counties  whose  per  pupil  costs  are  extremely  high  may  not  be 
maintaining  any  agricultural  education.  Others,  which  have  a 
rather  extensive  agricultural  program,  may  have  comparatively 
low  per  pupil  costs. 

Returning  to  an  examination  of  several  counties  one  finds  that 
Adams  County,  for  example,  has  three  types  of  farming  that 
may  be  considered  of  a major  type,  namely:  general,  poultry, 
and  dairy.  The  number  of  farms,  which  exceeds  3,000,  would 
appear  to  indicate  the  need  of  more  than  one  standard  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  education  in  Adams  County.  The  Federal, 
state,  and  local  appropriations  combined  are  almost  negligible 
when  the  ability  to  support  agricultural  education  is  taken  into 
account.  Only  about  $150  per  thousand  rural  farm  population 
“is  being  spent  for  agricultural  education.”  Also  the  type  of 
farming  particularly  could  very  appreciably  benefit  by  an  ex- 
tended county  program  of  vocational  agriculture.  Therefore, 
it  is  recommended  that  four  additional  standard  departments  be 
organized. 

Clearfield  County  to  date  has  no  standard  departments  of 
agricultural  education.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  such  are  needed. 


TABLE  XXV.  Analysis  Factors  as  Bases  for  the  Determination  of  Recommend.ations  for  a 
Program  of  Agricultural  Education  for  Each  County  of  Pennsylvania 
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when  the  type  of  farming,  the  number  of  farms,  and  the  land  in 
farms  are  taken  into  account.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  per 
pupil  is  so  moderate  that  the  introduction  of  agricultural  depart- 
ments of  education  should  not  make  their  support  cumbersome.  In 
particular,  dairy  farming  and  crop-specialty  farming  call  for  more 
and  more  specialized  operation  and  management.  Clearfield 
County  does  not  benefit  by  state  and  Federal  appropriations  be- 
cause there  is  no  local  effort  invested  in  this  type  of  education. 
The  cost  per  pupil,  being  low,  should  be  an  incentive  to  the  local 
community  to  organize  and  maintain  at  least  two  standard  de- 
partments of  agricultural  education.  This  would  serve  to  give 
training  to  boys  and  girls  interested  and  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits. 

Lancaster  County  leads  in  number  of  farms  and  crop  land. 
Despite  this  leadership  in  the  agricultural  industry,  Lancaster 
Country  has  only  three  standard  departments  of  vocational  agri- 
culture. This  County  is  outstanding  in  general  farming,  crop- 
specialty  farming,  and  dairy  farming.  The  cost  per  pupil  is 
comparatively  low.  Considering  the  need  for  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  this  county  it  is  believed  that  nine  additional  standard 
departments  should  be  organized.  The  combined  Federal,  state, 
and  local  expenditures  for  agricultural  education  amount  to 
approximately  $150  per  thousand  rural  farm  population. 

Westmoreland  County  has  set  a commendable  pace  in  her 
effort  to  provide  education  that  is  meant  to  serve  the  interests 
of  the  rural  farm  population.  The  types  of  farming  which  lead 
are  such  that  may  derive  real  and  practical  benefits  from  agricul- 
tural schools,  but  which  also  may  aid  in  making  the  school  what 
it  should  be,  so  that  it  may  in  turn  best  serve  the  farm  boy  and 
the  farm  operator.  Dairying  and  poultry  raising  can  readily  be 
made  the  laboratory  for  the  school. 

In  Westmoreland  County  interest  has  been  growing,  and  the 
present  status  of  agricultural  education  indicates  a continued 
interest.  About  $730  per  thousand  rural  farm  population  is  spent 
for  agricultural  education  annually.  There  are  ten  standard  de- 
partments of  vocational  agriculture.  Although  two  more  are 
recommended,  this  county  has  approached  a standard  unexcelled 
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by  any  other  county.  The  per  pupil  cost  is  very  low  consider- 
ing the  program  of  education  in  operation.  At  the  same  time  this 
county  benefits  greatly  by  the  aid  of  Federal  and  state  funds  as 
a result  of  her  local  effort. 

The  reader  will  observe  a wide  variation  in  per  pupil  costs,  also 
a wide  variation  in  appropriations  for  the  various  counties.  An- 
other observation  worthy  of  attention  is  the  unequal  distribution 
of  funds  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  indifference  of  various 
counties  in  Pennsylvania.  For  the  137  present  standard  depart- 
ments there  are  an  additional  147  standard  departments  pro- 
posed. According  to  this,  vocational  agriculture  has  thus  far 
met  approximately  half  of  the  present  needs  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Types  of  Training 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  determinants,  the  writer  attempted 
to  find  out  what  the  county  farm  agents  of  Pennsylvania  think 
about  various  aspects  of  the  educational  program.  Since  the 
county  farm  agents  make  direct  contact  with  the  farms  of  their 
respective  counties,  they  were  asked  to  name  the  livestock  enter- 
prises as  well  as  the  farm  crop  enterprises  that  should  be  stressed 
most  and  are  of  the  most  importance.  They  were  also  asked  to 
check  12  items  covering  kinds  of  training  that  may  be  offered 
in  an  agricultural  course.  These  were  to  be  checked  on  the 
basis  of  importance.  They  were  asked  to  check  them,  also,  on 
the  basis  of  the  assumption  that  all  the  farm  boys  of  high  school 
age  in  their  respective  counties  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  a 
vocational  agricultural  school. 

Of  a total  of  71  county  farm  agents  and  assistant  county  farm 
agents  only  22  returned  the  questionnaire.  In  spite  of  this  dis- 
couraging result,  the  writer  believes  that  those  who  did  respond 
are  sufficiently  representative  to  give  the  reader  an  intelligible 
picture  of  the  course  the  county  farm  agents  think  educators 
should  take  in  planning  a program. 

On  the  question  “What  kind  of  livestock  enterprises  should 
be  stressed  mostly  in  your  county  at  the  present  time?,”  the 
following  are  named  in  order  of  importance:  dairy,  poultry, 
swine,  sheep ; and  horses  and  cattle  of  equal  importance. 

On  the  question  of  leading  farm  crop  enterprises,  corn,  pota- 
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toes,  hay,  wheat  and  small  grains  lead.  Fruit  and  vegetables 
were  also  included  among  the  list  of  leading  farm  crop  enter- 
prises. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  responses  on  types  of 
training; 


TABLE  XXVI.  Types  of  Training 


Item 

Very 

Important 

Important 

Not 

Important 

Total 

1. 

Training  in 

farm  management  

18 

4 

0 

22 

2. 

Training  in 

livestock  

10 

12 

0 

22 

3. 

Training  in 

soil  

14 

6 

2 

22 

4. 

Training  in 

shop  and  engineering  

1 

17 

3 

21 

S. 

Training  in 
and  cure 

study  of  diseases — prevention 

9 

11 

2 

22 

6. 

Training  in 

business  practice  

12 

10 

0 

22 

7. 

Training  in 

farm  and  home  improvement 

2 

19 

1 

22 

8. 

Training  in  selection  and  purchase  of  live- 
stock and  farm  crop  seeds  

6 

16 

0 

22 

9. 

Training  in 

marketing  

11 

11 

0 

22 

10. 

Training  in 

cooperative  organization  

3 

16 

3 

22 

11. 

Training  in 

leadership  activities  

10 

12 

0 

22 

12. 

Training  in  the  selection  and  purchase  of 
farm  machinery  and  equipment 

2 

14 

6 

22 

Total  .... 

98 

148 

17 

263 

From  the  aggregate  of  263  responses,  98  fall  under  the  caption 
“very  important”;  148  under  “important”;  and  17  under  “not 
important.”  The  types  of  training  that  lead,  in  order  of  impor- 
tance, under  the  caption  “very  important”  and  which  also  lead 
over  the  others  under  the  remaining  two  captions  are:  (1)  Train- 
ing in  farm  management;  (2)  Training  in  soil;  (3)  Training  in 
business  practice.  Those  leading  in  like  manner  under  the 
caption  “important”  are:  (1)  Training  in  farm  and  home 

improvement;  (2)  Training  in  shop  and  engineering;  (3)  Train- 
ing in  cooperative  organization  and  (4)  Training  in  selection 
and  purchase  of  livestock  and  farm  crop  seeds  (on  a par) ; (5) 
Training  in  the  selection  and  purchase  of  farm  machinery;  (6) 
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Training  in  livestock  and  (7)  Training  in  leadership  activities 
(on  a par) ; (8)  Training  in  study  of  diseases — prevention  and 
cure. 

None  lead  under  the  caption  “not  important.”  Only  half  of 
the  items  received  any  consideration  of  not  being  important.  Of 
the  total  number  of  responses  about  6.5  per  cent,  indicate  non- 
importance of  the  items  thus  marked. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  table  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  the  12  types  of  training  in  the  following  order:  (1)  Farm 
management;  (2)  Business  practice;  (3)  Livestock  and  (4) 
Leadership  activities  (equal);  (5)  Marketing;  (6)  Selection  and 
purchase  of  livestock  and  farm  crop  seeds;  (7)  Soil;  (8)  Farm 
home  and  improvement;  (9)  Study  of  diseases — prevention  and 
cure;  (10)  Cooperative  organization;  (11)  Shop  and  engineer- 
ing; (12)  Selection  and  purchase  of  farm  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. 

Present  Practices 

Another  potent  factor  in  determining  a program  of  agricul- 
tural education  is  the  extent  to  which  farm  practices  figure  in  the 
instruction  offered  in  the  local  agricultural  school. 

“A  recent  study  by  Kiltz  showing  to  what  extent  the  kinds  of 
supervised  farm  practice  carried  on  by  the  pupils  reflected  the 
major  farm  enterprises  of  the  home  farms  and  to  what  extent 
the  teachers  taught  in  terms  of  these  farm  practices  is  indicative 
of  a rapidly  developing  point  of  view.”^ 

The  writer  made  a study  of  the  extent  to  which  agricultural 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  there  are  a 
total  of  204,  used  certain  practices.  About  75  per  cent,  of  the 
questionnaires  were  returned  in  one  form  or  another.  Some  re- 
sponses were  difficult  to  read.  Some  were  not  given  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  the  captions.  This  necessitated  the  use  of  personal 
judgment  in  classifying  such  types  of  responses.  Care  was  taken 
in  doing  this. 

The  questionnaire  included  12  items  which  it  is  believed  are 
significant  in  the  teaching  program.  This  study  is  not  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  validity  of  these  practices  but  rather 

2.  Whipple,  Montrose  Guy  (editor),  Thirtieth  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I,  The  Status  of  Rural  Education, 
Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.,  1931,  p.  147. 
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the  extent  to  which  they  are  in  force.  The  teacher  or  super- 
visor may  find  it  of  great  value  to  know  present  trends  in  his 
own  special  field.  The  findings  may  also  suggest  possibilities 
of  which  he  was  formerly  totally  unaware.  Usage  of  practices, 
in  this  study,  is  considered  the  measure  of  practicability.  The 
following  table  is  a summary  of  the  study. 


TABLE  XXVII.  Practices  of  Agricultural  Teachers  and  Supervisors 

IN  Pennsylvania 


Practices 

Used 

Extensively 

Used  in  a 
Limited  Way 

Not  Used 

Total 

1. 

Made  animal  surveys  for  school  use 

“34 

90 

16 

140 

<24.3 

64.3 

11.4 

100 

2. 

Made  crop  surveys  for  school  use 

38 

84 

17 

139 

27.4 

60.4 

12.2 

100 

3. 

Made  service  appliance  surveys 

8 

54 

67 

129 

6.2 

41.9 

51.9 

100 

4. 

Used  census  reports 

61 

73 

7 

141 

43.2 

51.8 

5 

100 

S. 

Cooperated  with  county  agricultural 

agent 

64 

60 

13 

137 

46.7 

43.8 

9.5 

100 

6. 

Received  information  from  grain  deal- 

ers,  stockbuyers,  merchants,  bankers 

and  other  local  citizens 

52 

80 

7 

139 

37.4 

57.6 

5 

100 

7. 

Used  bulletins  issued  by  own  agricul- 

tural  college 

132 

9 

0 

141 

93.6 

6.4 

0 

100 

8. 

Used  bulletins  from  other  states 

73 

67 

1 

141 

51. S 

47.5 

.7 

100 

9. 

Used  specialists  from  the  college 

21 

95 

21 

137 

1.5.3 

69.4 

15.3 

100 

10. 

Studied  local  types  of  farming 

101 

38 

1 

140 

72.1 

27.2 

.7 

100 

11. 

Applied  results  obtained  from  study 

and  summarization  of  facts  received 

73 

60 

4 

137 

53.3 

43.8 

2.9 

100 

12. 

Used  memoranda  of  desired  changes  to 

improve  course  of  study  and  teach- 

ing  plan 

79 

55 

4 

138 

57.2 

39.9 

2.9 

100 

3.  Number  of  responses. 

4.  Per  cent. 
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Interpretation 

That  animal  surveys  in  88.6  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  made 
for  school  uses,  either  to  a great  or  limited  extent,  shows  the 
value  that  educators  attach  to  this  method.  The  use  of  crop 
surveys  for  school  purposes  is  almost  equal  to  the  use  of  animal 
surveys. 

Teachers  and  supervisors  do  not  seem  to  consider  service 
appliance  surveys  as  being  very  practical.  Over  half  of  them 
do  not  use  them  at  all,  while  most  of  the  remaining  number  use 
them  in  a very  limited  way. 

About  95  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  and  supervisors  use  census 
reports,  at  least  to  some  extent.  Less  than  half  of  these,  how- 
ever, seem  to  use  them  extensively.  About  90  per  cent,  of  them 
work  with  the  county  farm  agent.  Almost  10  per  cent.,  apparent- 
ly, do  not  cooperate  with  the  farm  agent. 

About  95  per  cent,  receive  information,  for  school  use,  from 
business  men  of  various  kinds  and  other  local  citizens.  All  the 
teachers  and  supervisors,  who  responded,  use  the  bulletins  issued 
by  their  own  state  college.  This  makes  very  significant  the  ser- 
vice rendered  by  the  State  Agricultural  College.  Almost  94  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  use  these  bulletins  extensively.  About 
99  per  cent,  use  bulletins  from  other  states,  over  half  of  them 
using  these  bulletins  extensively. 

About  85  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  and  supervisors  make  use 
of  the  specialists  from  the  agricultural  college.  Almost  70  per 
cent,  use  them  only  in  a limited  way,  while  about  15  per  cent, 
do  not  use  them. 

The  response  given  in  reference  to  studying  local  type  of  farm- 
ing for  school  use  substantiates  the  writer’s  contention  that  this 
should  be  a primary  method  employed  in  providing  curriculum 
material  for  the  local  school.  About  72  per  cent,  report  using  this 
extensively,  while  less  than  one  per  cent,  report  not  using  it  at 
all.  About  97  per  cent,  report  that  they  apply  the  results  they 
obtain  from  the  study  and  summarization  of  the  facts  they  re- 
ceive. To  about  the  same  extent  they  use  memoranda  of  desired 
changes  to  improve  the  course  of  study  and  their  teaching  plan. 
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The  following  practices  lead  under  the  caption  “Used  exten- 
sively,” (1)  Cooperated  with  county  agricultural  agent;  (2) 
Used  bulletins  issued  by  agricultural  college  of  own  state;  (3) 
Used  bulletins  from  other  states;  (4)  Studied  local  types  of 
farming;  (5)  Applied  results  obtained  from  study  and  sum- 
marization of  facts  received;  (6)  Used  memoranda  of  desired 
changes  to  improve  course  of  study  and  teaching  plan. 

Under  the  caption  “Used  in  a limited  way”  the  following  prac- 
tices lead:  (1)  Make  animal  surveys  for  school  use;  (2)  IVIake 
crop  surveys  for  school  use;  (3)  Use  census  reports;  (4) 
Received  information  from  grain  dealers,  stock  buyers,  merchants, 
bankers  and  other  local  citizens;  (5)  Used  Specialists  from  the 
college. 

Under  the  caption  “Not  used”  the  only  practice  that  leads  is 
“Made  service  appliance  surveys.” 

*On  the  basis  of  questionnaire  returns  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  the  various  practices  in  the  following  order : 

1.  Use  bulletins  issued  by  agricultural  college  of  your  own 
state. 

2.  Study  local  types  of  farming. 

3.  Use  memoranda  of  desired  changes  to  improve  the  course 
of  study  and  the  teaching  plan. 

4.  Apply  the  results  obtained  from  the  study  and  summariza- 
tion of  facts  received. 

5.  Use  bulletins  from  other  states. 

6.  Cooperate  with  the  county  farm  agent. 

7.  Use  specialists  from  the  college. 

8.  Make  animal  surveys  for  school  use. 

9.  Make  crop  surveys  for  school  use. 

10.  Get  information  from  local  business  men  and  other  local 
citizens. 

11.  Use  census  reports. 

12.  Make  service  appliance  surveys. 

*The  leading  practices  under  the  caption  “Extensive”  placed  in  descending 
order  followed  by  the  leading  practices  under  the  caption  “Limited”  placed  in 
descending  order  followed  in  like  manner  by  the  leading  practices  under  the 
caption  “Not  used.” 
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“The  following  excerpts  from  a state  bulletin  typify  the  aims  of  the 
majority  of  the  states,  and  also  their  actual  practices: 

In  any  community,  therefore,  the  course  objectives  are  determined  by  (a) 
the  type  or  types  of  farming  in  which  the  farmers  are  engaged  and  (b)  the 
local  related  agricultural  occupations  such  as  herdsman,  farm  manager,  milk 

tester Such  courses  (as  teachers  prepare)  should  be  organized  so  as 

to  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  the  pupils’  experience  gained  on  the  home 
farm  as  weU  as  the  experience  of  the  successful  farmers  in  the  community 

In  the  preparation  of  the  courses  of  study  consideration  should  be 

had  for  the  following: 

1.  Study  the  local  types  of  farming,  and  related  occupations  in  order  to 
determine  the  course  objective. 

2.  Summarize  the  facts  as  suggested  above  and  assign  to  each  year’s  work 
the  enterprises  that  may  be  most  appropriately  and  effectively  studied  that  year. 

3.  Break  down  the  enterprises  to  be  taught  in  any  given  year  into  the 
component  jobs  which  the  farmers  need  to  perform  during  the  year  in  carrying 
on  the  enterprises. 

4.  Arrange  the  enterprises  and  farm  jobs  in  accordance  with  the  seasonal 
sequence  operations  on  the  farm. 

5.  Get  acquainted  with  the  pupils  who  have  enrolled  or  who  are  likely  to 

enroll  for  vocational  instruction Make  a systematic  study  of  their 

individual  interests  and  aptitudes,  general  intelligence,  farm  and  school  experi- 
ences, ages  and  ambitions  with  respect  to  a vocation. 

6.  As  the  work  progresses,  memoranda  of  the  desired  changes  should  be 
made,  to  the  end  that  the  actual  experience  of  teaching  the  various  lessons 
may  result  in  the  preparation  of  a better  course  of  study  and  teaching  plan 
for  the  following  year.’”^ 

Influences  of  the  F.  A.  A. 

The  influence  of  the  “Future  Farmers  of  America”  organiza- 
tion in  shaping  the  future  agricultural  education  program  must 
not  be  overlooked.  It  is  believed  that  this  organization  is 
destined  to  become  a powerful  factor  in  the  advancement  of  vo- 
cational agriculture.  In  fact,  it  has  already  proved  its  value  in 
many  instances. 

In  order  to  get  a first-hand  picture  of  its  influence  upon  what 
may  be  considered  major  aspects*  of  the  program  of  vocational 
agriculture,  a questionnaire  was  prepared  and  sent  out  to  all  the 
agricultural  teachers  and  supervisors  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Of  the  204  sent  out  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  question- 
aires  were  returned.  A very  large  number  of  these  were  checked 

S.  Whipple,  Montrose  Guy  (editor),  Thirtieth  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I,  The  Status  of  Rural  Education, 
Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.,  1931,  pp.  149-130. 

♦Listed  in  subsequent  table  XXVIII. 
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completely.  Some  questionnaires  were  returned  with  several  of 
the  items  unanswered.  Approximately  eight  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  were  returned  unchecked.  The  statements  accom- 
panying most  of  those  returned  unchecked  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows;  (1)  First  year  of  teaching;  (2)  First  year  agricul- 
ture is  being  taught ; (3)  Have  no  chapter  of  the  F.  F.  A.  Several 
teachers  expressed  their  intention  of  either  reviving  it  or  begin- 
ning a new  organization. 

A few  questionnaires  failed  to  reach  their  destination.  The 
writer  felt  greatly  encouraged  by  the  unusual  response.  In  some 
cases  letters  accompanied  the  returned  questionnaires  expressing 
keen  interest  in  the  study  that  is  being  made. 


TABLE  XXVIII.  Influence  of  the  “Future  Farmers  of 
America”  Organization 


Item 

Very 

Great 

Great 

Slight 

None 

Adverse 

Total 

1. 

Recognition  of  problem  of 

(a)  Own  project 

"19 

69.5 

37.5 

4 

0 

130 

U4.6 

53.5 

28.8 

3.1 

0 

100 

(b)  Home  farm 

12 

48 

62 

7 

0 

129 

9.3 

37.2 

48.1 

5.4 

0 

100 

(c)  Community 

13 

40 

68 

8 

0 

129 

10.1 

31 

52.7 

6.2 

0 

100 

2. 

Plans  for  meeting  problems 

7 

52.5 

54.5 

5.8 

0 

121 

above 

5.8 

43.4 

45 

5.8 

0 

100 

3. 

Scope  and  number  of  projects 

18 

69 

34 

7 

0 

128 

undertaken 

14 

53.9 

26.6 

5.5 

0 

100 

4. 

Participation  in  fairs  and  con- 

58 

49 

19 

2 

0 

128 

tests 

45.3 

38.3 

14.8 

1.6 

0 

100 

S. 

Participation  in  adult  meetings 

7 

34 

71 

16 

0 

128 

5.5 

26.5 

55.5 

12.5 

0 

100 

6. 

Keeping  records 

11 

60 

45 

14 

0 

130 

8.5 

46.1 

34.6 

10.8 

0 

100 

7. 

Attitude  toward  farming  as  a 

29 

60.5 

39.5 

0 

0 

129 

future  business 

22.5 

46.9 

30.6 

0 

0 

100 

8. 

Home  improvement 

10 

55 

57 

9 

0 

131 

7.6 

42 

43.5 

6.9 

0 

100 

9. 

Thrift 

IS 

52 

54 

7 

1 

129 

11.6 

40.3 

41.9 

5.4 

.8 

100 

6.  Number. 

7.  Per  cent. 
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TABLE  XXVIII  (Continued) 


Item 

Very 

Great 

Great 

Slight 

None 

Adverse 

Total 

10. 

Cooperative  enterprises 

23 

61 

37 

10 

0 

131 

17.6 

46.6 

28.2 

7.6 

0 

100 

11. 

Leadership 

SO 

61 

17 

1 

0 

129 

38.7 

47.3 

13.2 

.8 

0 

100 

12. 

Other  school  work  (academic) 

S 

4S 

64 

17 

0 

131 

3.8 

34.3 

48.9 

13 

0 

100 

13. 

Facilitating  administration  of 

23 

60 

40 

8 

0 

131 

vocational  agriculture 

17.6 

45.8 

30.5 

6.1 

0 

100 

14. 

Enriches  formal  training  in  vo- 

22 

70 

34 

1 

0 

127 

cational  agriculture 

17.3 

55.1 

26.8 

.8 

0 

100 

IS. 

Creating  community  spirit 

29 

SS 

41 

s 

0 

130 

22.3 

42.3 

31.5 

3.9 

0 

100 

Total 

351 

941.5 

774.5 

123 

1 

2191 

Interpretation 

A number  of  significant  deductions  may  be  made  from  the 
foregoing  study.  These  should  be  particularly  valuable  to 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  agricultural  education  as  well  as 
administrators  whose  responsibilities  lie  partially  or  wholly  within 
the  field  of  vocational  agricultural  education. 

In  the  first  place,  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  F.  F.  A. 
organization  is  placing  responsibility  upon  the  pupil.  Pupil 
activity  is  the  keynote.  The  implications  of  the  questionnaire 
are  pupil  activity  and  adaptation  to  practical  situations. 

Each  item  in  the  questionnaire  was  to  be  checked  under  one 
of  the  five  captions,  namely : very  great,  great,  slight,  none,  and 
adverse.  Of  the  total  2,191  responses  only  one  was  marked 
adverse;  123,  none;  774.5,  slight;  941.5,  great;  and  351,  very 
great. 

About  59  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  responses  fell  under 
the  caption  “very  great”  and  “great.”  This  is  significant  because 
it  shows  the  positive  influence  of  the  F.  F.  A.  The  most  signi- 
ficant among  the  items  that  lead  under  the  caption  “very  great” 
are:  (1)  participation  in  fairs  and  contests;  (2)  leadership;  (3) 
attitude  toward  farming  as  a future  business;  (4)  and  creating 
community  spirit.  Those  that  lead  under  the  captain  “great” 
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are:  (1)  enriches  formal  training  in  vocational  agriculture;  (2) 
recognition  of  problem  of  own  project;  (3)  scope  and  number  of 
projects  undertaken ; (4)  leadership;  (5)  cooperative  enterprises. 
Out  of  the  2,191  responses  the  column  captioned  “great”  has  a 
total  of  941.5  points. 

The  items  leading  under  the  caption  “slight”  are:  (1)  recog- 
nition of  problems  of  the  community;  (2)  other  school  work 
(academic) ; (3)  recognition  of  problems  of  home  farm.  Those 
leading  in  the  column  capitioned  “none”  are:  (1)  other  school 
work  (academic);  (2)  participation  in  adult  meetings;  and  (3) 
keeping  records. 

On  the  basis  of  questionnaire  returns  the  F.  F.  A.  organization 
exerts  influence  successfully  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  It  contributes  most  heavily  to  the  success  of  fairs  and 
contests. 

2.  It  very  definitely  trains  for  leadership. 

3.  It  contributes  directly  to  the  development  of  proper  atti- 
tudes towards  farming  as  a future  business.  Indirectly,  if  not 
directly,  it  makes  for  vocational  stability. 

4.  It  is  a builder  of  community  spirit. 

5.  It  encourages  expansion  in  scope  and  number  of  projects 
undertaken. 

6.  It  promotes  the  keeping  of  records. 

7.  It  contributes  a fair  share  to  the  work  of  home  improve- 
ment. 

8.  It  exerts  influence  in  the  practice  of  thrift. 

9.  It  develops  the  spirit  of  cooperative  enterprise. 

10.  It  assists  appreciably  in  facilitating  administration  of  vo- 
cational agriculture. 

11.  It  augments  and  enriches  formal  training  in  vocational 
agriculture. 

12.  It  aids  the  pupil  in  a significant  manner  in  recognizing 
problems  that  have  to  do  with  his  own  project. 

The  influence  of  the  F.  F.  A.,  however,  is  not  so  favorable  in 
certain  other  aspects.  These  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Pupils  seem  to  benefit  only  to  a limited  degree  from  F.  F. 
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A.  experience  when  it  comes  to  recognizing  the  problems  of  the 
home  farm  and  the  community.  However,  returns  show  that 
there  is  some  favorable  influence  in  that  direction. 

2.  In  “plans  for  meeting  problems  of  own  project,  home  farm, 
and  community”  returns  show  a total  of  61.5  points  for  “slight” 
and  “none”  as  compared  with  59.5  points  for  “very  great”  and 
“great.” 

3.  The  F.  F.  A.  appears  to  contribute  only  a small  share  in 
getting  its  members  to  participate  in  adult  meetings.  Whether 
pupils  of  school  age  should  participate  in  such  meetings  or 
not  is  an  open  question. 

4.  The  F.  F.  A.’s  influence  on  home  improvement  appears  to 
be  strictly  limited. 

5.  Indications  are  strong  that  the  influence  of  the  F.  F.  A.  on 
other  school  work  (academic)  is  slight,  to  say  the  least,  rather 
limited. 

In  the  light  of  the  items  included  in  the  questionnaire,  and  by 
the  measure  of  total  responses  it  is  quite  obvious  that  more  can 
be  said  in  defense  and  support  of  the  F.  F.  A.  than  can  be  said 
to  the  contrary.  Its  possibilities  are  also  apparent. 

Summary  for  Determinants  for  a Program  of 
Agricultural  Education 

Certain  specific  factors  should  determine  what  should  control 
the  construction  of  the  agricultural  education  program.  These 
are  major  farm  enterprises,  major  type  farm,  number  of  farms, 
acreage  of  crop  lands,  appropriations,  cost  per  pupil,  present 
standard  departments,  proposed  additional  departments,  the  num- 
ber of  itinerant  teachers  and  supervisors.  In  addition  to  these 
factors,  special  studies  were  made  on  the  reaction  of  county  farm 
agents  as  agricultural  experts  upon  certain  educational  aspects, 
farm  practices  of  the  school  community,  and  trends  reflected  in 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  organization. 

On  the  basis  of  value  and  acreage  of  principal  crops  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1930,  and  according  to  the  number  of  counties  in 
which  the  major  farm  enterprises  occur  the  following  lead  in 
order : tame  hay,  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  apples,  tobacco. 
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Other  crops  of  considerable  importance,  although  not  listed  as 
major  in  this  study,  are;  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  grapes,  peaches, 
and  pears. 

The  major  types  of  farms  according  to  the  number  of  counties 
in  which  they  may  be  found  appear  in  the  following  order ; 66 
counties  have  general  farming  as  a major  type;  55  dairy;  36 
poultry;  14  crop  specialties;  two  animal  specialties;  two  truck, 
and  two  fruit. 

Consequently,  there  must  be  a flexible  program  to  meet  the 
strong  demand  for  general  farming.  Dairying  and  poultry  farm- 
ing are  also  very  prevalent.  The  status  of  these  various  types  of 
farming  should  be  accepted  by  the  educator  as  a strong  influenc- 
ing factor  in  laying  plans  for  the  agricultural  program  to  be  put 
into  operation  in  his  local  community. 

The  number  of  farms  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  major 
types  of  farming,  peculiar  to  each  county,  should  be  recognized 
in  planning  a program.  The  crop  land  in  acres  serves  as  a 
guide  in  determining  the  scope  of  enterprise. 

The  appropriations.  Federal,  state,  and  local,  show  that  a great 
variation  in  expenditures  exists  among  the  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Appropriations  range  anywhere  from  zero  to  about 
$23,000.  This  fact  suggests  a condition  of  gross  inequality  extant 
in  the  field  of  agricultural  education.  It  also  sets  forth  the  fact 
that  local  effort  to  meet  needs,  in  some  instances,  is  not  made. 
On  the  other  hand  certain  counties  are  richly  rewarded  for  their 
effort. 

A comparison  of  the  counties  in  regard  to  the  cost  per  pupil 
shows  wide  differences.  Apparently,  a number  of  counties,  con- 
sidering the  low  expenditure  per  pupil,  could  well  afford  to  sup- 
port a department  of  agricultural  education. 

On  the  basis  of  existing  present  standard  departments  and  pro- 
posed additional  departments,  Pennsylvania  is  meeting  the  needs 
for  vocational  agricultural  education  only  about  half  way. 

There  is  also  need  for  approximately  twice  as  many  itinerant 
teachers  and  supervisors  as  are  now  in  service. 

The  county  farm  agents  of  various  counties  of  Pennsylvania 
consider  importance  of  livestock  enterprises  in  the  following 
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order:  dairy,  poultry,  swine,  sheep,  and  horses  and  cattle  of 
equal  importance. 

They  place  the  leading  farm  crop  enterprises  in  the  following 
order:  corn,  potatoes,  hay,  wheat,  and  small  grains.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  are  given  a place  of  importance  also. 

There  is  a definite  positive  relationship  between  the  results 
of  the  study  on  major  type  farms  and  the  responses  of  the  county 
farm  agents.  They  agree  on  the  leading  enterprises,  although 
not  in  exact  order  of  importance  necessarily. 

The  farm  agents  place  training  in  farm  management  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  the  12  types  of  training  considered.  They 
consider  least  important  training  in  the  selection  and  purchase  of 
farm  machinery  and  equipment. 

Of  the  total  number  of  263  responses  about  6.5  per  cent,  indi- 
cate non-importance  of  the  items  thus  marked. 

The  practices  of  agricultural  supervisors  and  teachers  in  Penn- 
sylvania strongly  reflect  the  importance  of  using  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  community  as  a kind  of  barometer  in  determin- 
ing the  nature  of  the  agricultural  program  for  the  local  high 
school. 

Results  of  a study  of  the  “Practices  of  Agricultural  Teachers 
and  Supervisors  in  Pennsylvania”  show  that  about  88  per  cent, 
of  them  make  animal  surveys  in  order  to  determine  local  needs 
so  as  to  supply  courses  of  study  accordingly ; about  the  same  num- 
ber make  crop  surveys  for  school  use;  about  48  per  cent,  make 
service  appliance  surveys;  about  95  per  cent,  use  census  reports; 
approximately  90  per  cent,  cooperate  with  the  county  farm 
agent;  about  95  per  cent,  receive  information  from  various  busi- 
ness men  for  school  use;  practically  all  make  use  of  bulletins 
published  by  the  agricultural  college;  nearly  all  use  bulletins 
from  other  states;  about  85  per  cent,  use  specialists  from  the 
state  agricultural  college.  Less  than  one  per  cent,  fail  to  study 
local  types  of  farming;  about  97  per  cent,  apply  the  results  ob- 
tained from  the  study  and  summarization  of  facts  received; 
about  the  same  proportion  use  memoranda  of  desired  changes  to 
improve  the  course  of  study  and  the  teaching  plan. 

These  facts  indicate  that  agricultural  education  tends  to  be 
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highly  functional  in  its  application  and  seeks  to  adjust  itself 
to  the  immediate  and  direct  needs  of  the  community  it  serves. 

The  “Future  Farmers  of  America”  has  gained  a place  as  a 
distinctive  determinant  in  shaping  the  agricultural  program  of 
the  future. 

Its  influence  upon  the  major  aspects  of  the  program  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  substantiates  its  worth.  Its  significance  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  It  has  become  a major  sponsor  of  fairs  and  contests,  thus 
enhancing  the  activity  phase  of  the  program. 

2.  It  has  become  instrumental  in  making  the  program  of  vo- 
cational agriculture  more  successful  by  reason  of  its  construc- 
tive influence  upon  the  individual ; for  example, 

(a)  it  trains  for  leadership. 

(b)  it  builds  proper  attitudes. 

(c)  it  builds  community  spirit. 

(d)  it  promotes  efficiency  (for  example,  keeping  records). 

(e)  it  promotes  worthy  home  membership. 

(f)  it  encourages  thrift. 

(g)  it  develops  the  spirit  of  cooperation. 

(h)  it  assists  the  pupil  in  recognizing  his  own  problems. 

3.  It  augments  and  enriches  formal  training  in  vocational 
agriculture  by  supplying  motive  power. 

4.  It  facilitates  administration  of  vocational  agriculture. 

The  exhibitory  function  of  the  “Future  Farmers  of  America” 

makes  it  one  of  the  most  reliable  agencies  in  reflecting  major 
farm  enterprises  and  interests.  It  serves  as  a barometer  of  agri- 
cultural trends.  It  depicts  areas  of  agricultural  success  and  dis- 
closes agricultural  possibilities.  All  these  aspects  have  a share 
in  determining  both  the  policy  and  product  entering  into  the 
program  of  vocational  agricultural  education. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  factors  used,  clearly  give  direction 
to  those  responsible  for  the  program  of  agricultural  education  in 
the  various  local  communities  of  Pennsylvania. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  chapter  an  attempt  is  made  to  summarize  the  findings 
of  the  study.  A number  of  appropriate  conclusions  accompany 
the  findings. 

The  1930  Federal  Census  reveals  that  Pennsylvania  has  172,419 
farms;  53.4  per  cent,  of  their  total  area  is  used  for  farming  pur- 
poses. Agriculture  is  a major  occupation  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  the  most  extensive  single  industry  in  the  State.  Agriculture 
represents  a larger  investment  in  capital  than  either  manufactur- 
ing or  mining. 

Excluding  self-sufficiency  farms  and  subnormal  and  unclassi- 
fied farms,  the  types  of  farming  which  lead  according  to  the 
number  of  farms  in  order  are : general  farming,  dairy  farming, 
and  poultry  farming. 

Seventy-seven  and  nine-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  farms  are  oper- 
ated by  full-owners;  4.6  per  cent,  by  part-owners;  1.6  per  cent, 
by  managers;  and  15.9  per  cent,  by  tenants,  cash  tenants  and 
others. 

The  increase  in  value  of  farm  property  in  1930  over  that  of 
1900  amounts  to  approximately  31.5  per  cent.  The  decrease  in 
number  of  farms  amounts  to  about  23  per  cent. 

A classification  of  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  into  major 
agricultural,  medium  agricultural,  and  minor  agricultural  groups 
shows  that  27  belong  to  the  first  group,  21  to  the  second  group, 
and  19  to  the  third  group. 

The  number  of  farms  by  counties  ranges  from  195  to  9,706. 
There  are  five  counties  which  have  less  than  500  farms  and  only 
four  have  more  than  5,000.  The  median  for  all  the  counties  is 
2204.5  farms. 

Tenancy  is  on  the  decline  in  Pennsylvania.  It  has  been  re- 
duced about  10  per  cent,  in  30  years.  In  Pennsylvania  15.9 
per  cent,  of  the  farm  operators  are  tenants.  Pennsylvania  stands 
twelfth  among  the  States  having  the  least  tenancy.  Maine  leads 
with  a 4.5  per  cent,  tenancy. 

There  are  184,151  farm  homes  in  Pennsylvania  which  represent 
about  12  per  cent,  of  all  homes.  Pennsylvania’s  population  is 
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about  eight  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States. 
In  1930  it  averaged  about  214.8  persons  per  square  mile. 

There  was  a decline  in  the  total  rural  population  for  the  decade 
of  1920  to  1930.  Non-farm  rural  population  increased  3.5  per 
cent.  Farm  rural  population  decreased  3.5  per  cent.  From  a 
total  of  1,203,772  workers  farming  claims  243,850.  Pennsylvania 
has  about  2.8  per  cent,  of  the  farm  population  of  the  United 
States. 

The  greatest  single  industry  in  point  of  investment  rests  upon 
the  shoulders  of  about  8.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 

The  need  for  Vocational  Agricultural  Education  was  recognized 
by  a committee  dating  back  to  1837. 

In  1854  an  act  was  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  incorporat- 
ing a school  for  the  education  of  the  farmers  known  as  “The 
Farmers’  High  School  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.”  The  school 
opened  in  1859.  Its  purpose  was  to  adopt  a system  of  instruc- 
tion which  should  embrace  those  departments  of  all  sciences 
having  a “practical  or  theoretical  bearing  upon  agriculture  and 
agricultural  interests.” 

After  1900  the  movement  for  secondary  education  in  agriculture 
developed  rapidly  and  broadly. 

Agricultural  education  gained  its  recognition  through  legisla- 
tion and  was  promoted  by  institutions  of  higher  education  in  its 
early  stages.  Beginning  with  1917  it  was  placed  within  reach  of 
the  adolescent  boy  and  girl.  It  is  known  as  education  for  those 
“below  the  level  of  college  grade.”  All  the  states  may  benefit 
by  the  Act  of  1917. 

In  1929  the  passage  of  the  George-Reed  Act  provided  further 
aid  to  agricultural  education  subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  in 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917.  On  June  8,  1936,  the  George- 
Deen  Law  was  approved.  It  provides  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  vocational  education  by  annual  appropriations  of 
$12,000,000,  one-third  of  which  goes  for  agricultural  education. 

Insufficiency  in  number  and  irregularity  in  location  of  agricul- 
tural education  centers  characterize  the  situation  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  total  enrollment  for  the  various  types  of  schools  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  period  1918  to  1932  increased  approximately  470 
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per  cent.  There  is  an  average  of  about  20  pupils  for  each  center. 
A survey  for  1935-1936  discloses  the  following;  There  are  20 
county  advisors  teaching  in  129  schools;  there  are  58  vocational 
schools;  and  there  are  90  schools  having  vocational  agricultural 
departments.  The  centers  total  277.  These,  however,  are  not 
all  standard  departments  of  vocational  agriculture. 

Facts  show  that  pupil  enrollment  in  1930  represented  only 
about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  persons  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture in  Pennsylvania.  Again,  only  about  35  per  cent,  of  the 
fourth-class  districts  in  Pennsylvania  maintaining  high  schools 
offer  agricultural  education. 

Home  project  work  as  it  relates  to  major  farm  enterprises 
shows  continuous  and  rapid  progress.  An  increase  of  over  2000 
per  cent,  of  entries  into  the  State  Project  Contest  occurred  during 
the  decade  1924-1934. 

Enrollments  for  farm  management,  farm  experience  and  farm 
shop  and  mechanics  projects  are  very  irregular  from  year  to 
year.  Home  project  work  in  poultry  raising,  fruit  growing, 
potato  raising,  truck  gardening,  dairying,  hog  raising,  small 
grains  raising,  all  show  growth  and  development.  The  various 
projects,  however,  show  advancement  in  varying  degrees.  Truck 
gardening  project  work  may  be  said  to  be  outstanding  in  develop- 
ment. This  development  of  the  various  home  projects  reflects 
both  the  interest  in  and  the  significance  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture. 

One  may  reasonably  expect  project  work  to  do  the  following : 

1.  To  provide  a source  for  instruction  of  a practical  nature. 

2.  To  develop  skills  and  aptitudes  needed  in  farming. 

3.  To  provide  practical  experience  in  management  and 

business  practice. 

4.  To  provide  experience  in  detailed  planning. 

The  types  of  education  provided  in  Pennsylvania  for  training 
in  agriculture  are : ( 1 ) education  preparing  the  boy  to  carry  on 
work  of  a college  grade  level;  (2)  education  providing  the  boy 
with  practical  experience  and  information;  and  (3)  home  project 
work  meant  to  supplement  classroom  instruction. 
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The  types  of  agricultural  schools  in  Pennsylvania  are;  (1) 
rural  community  vocational  schools;  (2)  joint  vocational  schools: 
(3)  departments  of  vocational  agriculture;  (4)  schools  for  unit 
course  instruction;  (5)  part-time  schools  or  classes;  and  (6) 
evening  schools  or  classes. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  through  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  has  the  sole  power  to  administer  the  laws 
relating  to  vocational  education.  Article  XXXIV,  Section  3401, 
states  the  power  and  duty  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. These  are  administrative  in  nature.  Section  3405  defines 
the  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education.  Section  3406 
defines  vocational  agricultural  education.  The  powers  of  the 
State  Council  of  Education  are  stipulated  in  Section  3407.  It 
also  includes  the  power  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  as  Executive  Officer  who  is  given  appointive  power 
subject  to  approval  of  the  Council.  Section  3408  relates  to 
classes  in  vocational  agriculture.  Section  3409  deals  with  the 
establishment  of  vocational  schools.  Section  3410  contains  a 
provision  for  joint  vocational  schools  or  departments.  Matters 
concerning  non-resident  pupils  and  application  for  admission  are 
provided  for  in  Section  3412.  The  provisions  for  reimbursements 
are  presented  in  Section  3414.  Sections  3415,  3416,  3418,  3419, 
and  3420  include  biennial  estimates,  statement  of  expenditures, 
Smith-Hughes  Act  accepted,  funds,  powers  of  State  Board  of 
Education,  respectively. 

Agricultural  education  benefits  by  three  sources  of  support; 
namely.  Federal,  state,  and  local.  Distribution  of  aid  should  be 
controlled  by  a very  efficient  and  desirable  method.  The  method 
should  stimulate  educational  activity  beyond  minimum  re- 
quirements; it  should  encourage  placement  of  vocational  agri- 
culture under  conditions  favorable  for  its  development ; it  should 
encourage  organization  suitable  for  instruction  in  vocational 
agriculture;  it  should  equalize  financial  burdens;  it  should  be 
adapted  to  educational  needs. 

The  increase  in  Federal  aid  from  1918  to  1933  amounts  to 
about  474  per  cent.  State  aid  shows  an  increase  of  over  2300 
per  cent,  for  the  same  period.  Local  aid  shows  an  increase  of 
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about  1282  per  cent,  for  this  period.  Total  aid  amounts  to  an 
increase  of  1177  per  cent. 

Less  than  one-third  of  the  money  spent  for  vocational  educa- 
tion is  used  for  vocational  agriculture  in  the  United  States.  In 
Pennsylvania  for  the  period  1919-1933  the  average  annual  ex- 
penditure per  pupil  increased  from  5.3  cents  to  48.5  cents.  On 
an  average  23  cents  out  of  $74.69  was  spent  for  agricultural 
education.  These  costs  represent  cost  of  instruction  only.  Since 
instruction  costs  are  approximately  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  costs, 
excluding  capital  outlay  and  debt  service,  it  may  be  said  that 
for  the  year  1930,  for  example,  the  cost  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion per  pupil  (on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance)  was 
about  27  cents. 

Expenditures  for  agricultural  education,  according  to  a study 
of  25  per  cent,  of  the  counties  in  Pennsylvania  show  that  agri- 
cultural education  is  either  holding  its  own  or  is  on  the  increase. 
One  county,  over  a 15-year  period  increased  its  program  of  ex- 
penditure over  1000  per  cent. 

On  the  basis  of  total  salary  and  rural  farm  population  the 
following  counties  spent  per  thousand  persons  the  following 
amounts:  Adams,  $150;  Allegheny,  $480;  Berks,  $200;  Butler, 
$460;  Center,  $640;  Clarion,  $190;  Erie,  $540;  Indiana,  $210; 
Jefferson,  $500;  Lancaster,  $150;  Lebanon,  $440;  Luzerne,  $340; 
Potter,  $700;  Somerset,  $240;  Tioga,  $630;  Wayne,  $580,  and 
Westmoreland,  $730  which  leads  in  expenditures  for  agricultural 
education. 

As  regards  transportation  costs,  a study  shows  that  they  are 
not  cumbersome.  Where  daily  trips  exceed  20  miles,  the  cost 
per  pupil  per  mile  may  easily  be  less  than  one  cent.  It  appears 
that  local  districts  can  afford  to  furnish  transportation  for  pupils 
to  the  end  of  their  high  school  career.  Legislative  action  should 
make  this  mandatory. 

There  are  three  major  factors  of  need  for  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania;  (1)  Inequality  of  opportunity;  (2) 
Economic  and  social  change;  and  (3)  Vocational  instability. 
The  Annual  Descriptive  Reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  in  addition  to  a survey  map  showing  centers  of  agri- 
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cultural  education  reveal  striking  irregularity  of  distribution  of 
centers  and  inequality  of  opportunity. 

A survey  of  the  agricultural  centers  by  counties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  year  ended  1935  (on  the  basis  of  centers)  shows 
the  following: 

1.  The  class  of  minor  agricultural  counties  is  meeting  its 

agricultural  educational  needs  about  40  per  cent. 

2.  The  class  of  medium  agricultural  counties  meets  its  needs 

almost  50  per  cent. 

3.  The  class  of  major  agricultural  counties  meets  its  needs 

slightly  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Economic  and  social  change  is  in  terms  of  increase  in  sub- 
sistence farming,  increase  in  size  of  farms,  decrease  in  farm  popu- 
lation, increase  of  scientific  farming,  increased  competition,  fluc- 
tuating and  uncertain  markets.  Other  economic  problems  are 
those  of  sheriff  sales,  unemployment,  and  scarcity  of  capital. 

A large  percentage  of  students  taking  agricultural  courses  go 
afield  into  non-related  occupations  and  non-agricultural  col- 
leges. According  to  the  present  status  of  occupational  stability 
vocational  training  should  be  given  to  about  twice  the  number 
of  boys  actually  needed  to  man  the  farms  in  Pennsylvania  in 
order  to  provide  adequate  replenishing  of  farm  help. 

In  1932  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  boys  in  all-day 
and  day-unit  schools  went  into  other  lines  of  work. 

There  is  a tremendous  shifting  of  urban  and  rural  populations 
which  makes  for  instability. 

The  school  should  plan  its  program  so  as  to  aid  materially  in 
the  reduction  of  occupational  instability  resulting  from  the  stress 
of  economic  and  social  change. 

A program  of  reorganization  has  to  take  into  account  the  facili- 
ties and  improvements  needed  in  vocational  education.  These 
relate  to  classroom  and  laboratory,  teaching  materials,  organiza- 
tion of  course,  organization  of  project  work,  teaching  procedure 
and  classroom  management,  farm  mechanics  shop  and  equipment, 
farm  mechanics  instruction,  records  and  related  activities. 

Certain  specific  factors  enter  into  the  act  of  planning  an  agri- 
cultural education  program.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  farm 
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such  factors  as  major  farm  enterprises,  major  type  farm,  number 
of  farms  and  acreage  of  crop  lands,  must  be  taken  into  account. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  administration  of  local  boards  and 
state  departments  of  education  such  factors  as  appropriations, 
cost  per  pupil,  present  standard  departments,  proposed  additional 
departments,  number  of  itinerant  teachers  and  supervisors  and 
proposed  number  of  itinerant  teachers  and  supervisors,  must  be 
considered. 

A study  of  principal  crops  as  of  the  year  1930  shows  that  the 
major  farm  enterprises  are  hay,  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  wheat, 
apples,  tobacco.  Small  grains  and  fruit  may  be  considered  im- 
portant. The  major  types  of  farming  are : general,  dairy,  poultry, 
and  crop  specialties. 

The  number  of  farms  and  the  amount  of  crop  land  acreage 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  each  type  of  farming  should  be 
recognized  in  a program  of  education. 

Great  variations  in  appropriations  for  vocational  agricultural 
education  exist.  They  range  from  no  appropriations  in  some 
counties  to  as  high  as  $23,000  in  one  particular  county  annually. 
Thus  great  inequality  exists.  Some  counties  receive  nothing 
while  others  are  richly  rewarded  for  their  effort. 

The  results  of  a study  of  the  costs  of  education  in  the  various 
counties  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  additional  cost  entailed  by 
adding  agricultural  education  to  the  curriculum  would  not  be 
cumbersome. 

On  the  basis  of  existing  and  proposed  standard  departments 
of  agricultural  education,  Pennsylvania  is  meeting  needs  only 
about  50  per  cent.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  teaching 
staff. 

The  county  farm  agents  of  Pennsylvania,  representing  more 
than  30  per  cent,  of  the  total,  agree,  in  the  main,  with  the  results 
of  the  study  on  major  type  farms  in  Pennsylvania.  They  con- 
sider farm  management  as  the  most  important  type  of  training 
in  a list  of  12  types. 

The  study  made  by  the  writer  on  the  “Practices  of  Agricultural 
Teachers  and  Supervisors  in  Pennsylvania”  shows  that  88.6  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  and  supervisors  reporting  are  using  animal 
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surveys  for  school  use.  Almost  to  the  same  extent  are  crop 
surveys  used. 

About  95  per  cent,  of  the  number  reporting  use  census  reports, 
if  not  extensively,  at  least  to  some  extent.  About  90  per  cent, 
report  that  they  cooperate  with  their  county  farm  agent.  It  is 
believed  that  the  county  farm  agents  have  a definite  contribu- 
tion to  make  to  the  educational  program.  About  95  per  cent, 
receive  information,  for  school  use,  from  business  men  and  other 
local  citizens.  All  of  them  use  the  bulletins  issued  by  State  Col- 
lege. More  than  90  per  cent,  use  them  extensively,  which  clearly 
indicates  the  service  afforded  by  the  State  Agricultural  College. 
In  addition  to  this  service  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  and 
supervisors  take  advantage  of  the  service  provided  through 
specialists  from  the  College.  However,  almost  70  per  cent,  use 
these  specialists  to  a limited  extent  only. 

Results  from  the  questionnaire  set  forth  the  fact  that  a study  of 
local  types  of  farming  is  essential  in  providing  for  appropriate 
curriculum  material  for  the  local  school.  It  appears  that  teachers 
and  supervisors,  particularly  in  the  field  of  agricultural  education, 
attach  great  importance  to  this  method  of  curriculum  construction. 

Furthermore,  about  97  per  cent,  report  that  they  apply  the  re- 
sults they  obtain  from  the  study  and  summarization  of  the  facts 
they  receive.  To  about  the  same  extent  they  make  use  of 
memoranda  of  desired  changes  to  improve  the  course  of  study 
and  their  teaching  plan. 

The  excellence  of  pupil  achievement  in  agricultural  education 
should  find  its  consummation  in  active  participation  in  the 
“Future  Farmers  of  America,”  a national  organization  with  state 
organizations  and  local  chapters.  The  four  grades  of  member- 
ship based  on  achievement  are:  “The  Green  Hand,”  “Future 
Farmer,”  “State  Farmer,”  and  “American  Farmer.” 

Results  from  a study,  made  by  the  writer  of  what  the  agricul- 
tural teachers  and  supervisors  of  Pennsylvania  think  about  the 
influence  of  the  “Future  Farmers  of  America”  organization,  show 
that  enthusiasm  runs  strongly  in  favor  of  its  purpose  and  work. 

All  minor  clubs  in  agricultural  schools  should  be  considered 
subsidiary  to  this  major  organization. 
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Significant  Facts  and  Their  Educational  Implications 

Since  agriculture  represents  the  greatest  investment  in  a single 
industry  in  Pennsylvania,  the  school  should  be  responsible  for 
advancing  its  occupational  significance  and  for  aiding  in  making 
this  investment  a good  one. 

Tenancy  produces  undesirable  results  in  farming.  Increase  in 
agricultural  education  and  decline  of  tenancy  occur  simuhane- 
ously.  Agricultural  education  can  be  expected  to  contribute  to 
the  gradual  elimination  of  the  tenant  system. 

About  12  per  cent,  of  all  homes  in  Pennsylvania  are  farm 
homes.  Less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  money  expended  for  edu- 
cation goes  for  agricultural  education.  Therefore,  agriculture 
is  accorded  only  about  one-tenth  the  recognition  it  should  receive 
through  the  educational  route. 

Annual  demand  for  new  agricultural  education  centers  and  the 
rapid  increase  in  school  enrollments  since  its  inception  give 
validity  to  the  effort  put  forth  to  expand  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  farming.  The  same  period  of  time  has  been  marked  by 
increased  production  and  increased  specialization  in  agriculture. 

An  era  of  scientific  farming  is  reflected  through  the  extensive 
program  of  project  work  of  which  the  school  is  the  chief  pro- 
ponent. 

Agricultural  education  in  Pennsylvania  has  received  unceasing 
legislative  support  since  its  beginning.  From  1918  to  1932  there 
was  an  increase  in  enrollment  of  about  470  per  cent. ; the  increase 
in  Federal  aid  was  about  474  per  cent.  Therefore,  it  can  be 
expected  that  effort  to  extend  agricultural  education  will  be  duly 
compensated. 

Geographically,  centers  of  agricultural  education  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  poorly  distributed.  A major  step  in  the  educational  pro- 
gram is  to  bring  about  equity  with  respect  to  making  this  type  of 
education  available  to  the  entire  farm  population.  Local  effort 
in  this  direction  will  be  rewarded  with  Federal  and  state  appro- 
priations. Inequality  is  undemocratic.  Federal  and  state  aid 
are  designed  to  eliminate  such  a condition. 
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With  respect  to  the  number  of  centers,  Pennsylvania  is  meeting 
the  need  about  halfway.  By  doubling  effort  this  need  may  be 
largely  met  within  a decade. 

The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  per  year  for  agricultural 
education  has  increased  about  900  per  cent,  in  the  period  1919- 
1933.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  for  all  kinds  of  education  never 
exceeded  an  increase  of  75  per  cent.  In  this  respect  agricultural 
education  has  been  moving  about  12  times  as  fast  as  all  kinds 
of  education,  which  condition  gives  force  to  the  alleged  signifi- 
cance of  this  type  of  vocational  education. 

There  is  a fastmoving  economic  and  social  change  which 
greatly  affects  agriculture.  The  school  must  prepare  the  pupil 
for  radical  changes  and  emergencies  which  require  a highly 
developed  power  of  adaptability.  This  power  must  be  developed 
through  education. 

A study  of  the  local  types  of  farming  provides  the  most 
reliable  source  for  curricula  materials.  This  source,  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed,  provides  the  necessary  and  appropriate  data  for 
the  educator  interested  in  the  program  of  agricultural  education. 
Such  data  may  become  increasingly  valuable  with  the  use  of  an 
increasingly  efficient,  scientific  method  of  handling  them.  This 
will  greatly  increase  the  reliability  of  the  survey  method. 

The  “Future  Farmers  of  America”  organization  is  the  most 
dynamic  agency  agricultural  education  has  in  its  service.  This 
organization  has  grown  to  be  the  greatest  force  for  publicizing 
and  promoting  agricultural  education  that  has  thus  far  been 
devised.  It  is  an  indispensable  and  invaluable  aspect  of  agricul- 
tural education  that  must  be  supported  and  relied  upon  by 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  agriculture.  It  contributes  heavily 
to  the  practical  and  social  phases  of  the  whole  program  of  agri- 
cultural education. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  material  presented  in  the  foregoing  study 
will  greatly  assist  educators  in  meeting  their  own  immediate 
problems  as  well  as  problems  of  a wider  scope.  Again,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  study  may  be  used  as  an  aid  in  developing  the 
program  of  vocational  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania.  The  presen- 
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tation  of  this  study,  it  is  hoped,  will  stimulate  both  interest  and 
action  in  regard  to  the  problems  relating  to  the  field  of  agricul- 
tural education. 

This  study  leaves  undeveloped  such  problems  as  building  and 
classroom  equipment,  laboratory  equipment,  textbooks  and 
supplies,  selection  of  teachers  and  measurement  of  teaching  in- 
struments and  pupil  learning. 

It  is  hoped  that  further  studies  will  be  made  with  the  result 
that  valuable  information  may  be  disseminated  on  the  problems 
mentioned  above.  By  extended  and  continued  study  of  the  pro- 
blems pertaining  to  agricultural  education,  it  is  believed  that  the 
ultimate  aim  of  agricultural  education,  with  which  this  study  is 
concerned,  may  be  realized.  The  ultimate  aim  is  a more  satis- 
factory, comprehensive,  adequate  and  equitable  system  of  edu- 
cation in  vocational  agriculture  for  adolescents  in  Pennsylvania. 
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APPENDIX  A — SIGNIFICANT  CONSIDERATIONS  RE- 
LATED TO  THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL EDUCATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Reorganization,  as  herein  used,  shall  be  construed  as  an  attempt  to  improve 

and  extend  the  program  already  in  operation. 

I.  The  General  Aim  of  Agricultural  Education. 

“The  aim  of  vocational  instruction  in  agriculture  is  to  fit  for  useful 

employment  in  agricultural  pursuits.  This  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 

the  vocational  course  in  the  high  school  has  two  functions: 

1.  “To  prepare  the  pupil  to  meet  with  growing  efficiency  and  happiness 
the  demands  of  a progressive  vocation  of  farming.” 
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2.  “To  meet  the  present  and  immediate  agricultural  needs  of  the  pupil  who 
lives  on  a farm.’”^ 

According  to  Prosser  and  Allen  “education  is  the  result  of  experience  where- 
by we  become  more  or  less  able  to  adjust  ourselves  to  demands  of  the  parti- 
cular form  of  society  in  which  we  live  and  work ” 

“If  the  conception  of  education  just  suggested  but  not  specifically  embodied 
in  words  be  accepted,  then  vocational  education  becomes  that  part  of  the 
experiences  of  an  individual  whereby  he  learns  successfully  to  carry  on  any 
gainful  occupation.”" 

The  purpose  of  the  agricultural  school  in  Denmark,  for  example,  is  well 
expressed  in  the  following  statement: 

“As  the  folk  school  seeks  to  make  a better  all-around  farmer.”^ 

The  German  concept  is  rather  ably  expressed  in  the  following: 

“In  the  training  of  the  young  people, the  union  of  life  and  education 

has  remained  the  standard  of  excellence.  The  term,  educational  work,  is 
interpreted  to  mean,  in  its  essentials,  guidance,  not  drilling.  And  education 
has  not  been  rationalized  and  mechanized  as  a molding  from  outside,  but  is  a 
developing  of  methods  which  will  enable  the  young  person  to  find  his  own 
form.”‘ 


OBJECTIVES 

The  following  objectives  have  been  outlined  for  vocational  education  in 
agriculture:" 

1.  To  produce  agricultural  products  efficiently. 

2.  To  market  agricultural  products  economically. 

3.  To  select  and  purchase  suitable  farm  equipment  and  supplies. 

4.  To  cooperate  intelligently  in  economic  activities. 

5.  To  manage  the  farm  business  effectively. 

6.  To  maintain  a satisfactory  farm  home. 

7.  To  perform  appropriate  and  economic  farm  mechanics  activities. 

8.  To  participate  in  worthy  rural  social  activities. 


1.  Principles  in  Making  the  Vocational  Course  of  Study  in  Agriculture  in 
the  High  School,  Vocational  Ed.,  Page  1,  Bulletin  No.  98,  1934,  U.  S.  Printing 
Office. 

2.  Prosser,  Charles  A.,  and  Allen,  Charles  R.,  Vocational  Education  in  a 
Democracy,  The  Century  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1925,  Chapter  I. 

3.  Campbell,  Olive  D.,  The  Danish  Folk  School,  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y., 

1928,  p.  187. 

4.  Kandel,  I.  S.,  Educational  Yearbook  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  City,  1929,  Pub.  1930,  pp.  258- 
259. 

5.  Taken  from  the  Report  of  Committee  on  Objectives  in  Vocational  Edu- 
cation in  Agriculture,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Misc.  1046, 

1929. 
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9.  To  use  scientific  knowledge  and  procedure  in  a farming  occupation  (as 
contrasted  with  technical  knowledge). 

10.  To  exercise  constructive  leadership. 

11.  To  grow  vocationally. 

12.  To  get  successfully  established  in  farming. 

PRINCIPLES 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  objectives,  certain  underlying  principles,  should 
be  considered  in  building  the  agricultural  curriculum. 

Principle  I. — The  curriculum  must  embody  those  elements  that  provide  for 
the  development  of  student  abilities  in  efficient  farming. 

The  curriculum  must  contain  teaching  materials  and  subject  matter  materials 
such  as  textbooks,  reference  materials,  laboratory  facilities,  experimental  acti- 
vities, and  other  practical  phases  of  work  which  actively  engage  the  pupil  in 
the  experience  of  farming,  either  vicariously  or  directly.  The  curriculum  must 
make  provision  for  putting  the  pupil  at  work  in  exercising  his  abilities  under 
consciously-controlled  conditions  so  as  to  develop  skills,  not  as  the  end  merely, 
but  as  a means  to  the  end  of  efficient  farming. 

Principle  II. — The  currmdum  must  make  provision  for  the  development  of 
student  abilities  that  will  enable  him  to  solve  problems  in  general  and 
especially  those  of  the  farm. 

The  curriculum  must  provide  content  which  will  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  problems  common  to  all,  and  especially  with  the  problems  common 
to  those  engaged  in  farming.  Rural  sociology  should  be  given  a very  vital 
place  in  the  curriculum  for  vocational  agriculture.  Problems  that  have  to  do 
with  buying  and  marketing,  profit  and  loss,  overproduction,  and  price  fluctua- 
tions must  be  met  ingeniously.  Economics,  for  example,  may  prove  to  be  of 
inestimable  value  in  enabling  the  student  to  do  independent  thinking  in  regard 
to  problems  which  depend  almost  solely  upon  him  for  solution.  Student 
abilities,  again,  must  be  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build,  through  the 
medium  of  the  curriculum,  the  problem-solving  art. 

Principle  III. — The  curriculum  must  provide  for  the  development  of  student 
abilities  which  will  enable  him  more  adequately  to  meet  and  more  fully  to 
appreciate  his  social,  personal,  and  civic  duties  as  a citizen. 

To  guard  against  the  danger  of  teaching  a vocation  for  vocational  efficiency 
only,  there  must  be  definite  provision  made  to  include  cultural  courses  in 
the  curriculum.  To  carry  out  the  principle  set  forth,  emphasis  shifts  to  other 
subjects  in  the  curriculum.  The  following  discussion  presents  the  situation 
embodied  in  this  principle  in  a very  practical  sense. 

“AU  subjects  such  as  English,  Mathematics,  and  History  required  of  high 
school  students  for  college  entrance,  should  be  included  for  the  regular  all-day 
group.  Even  though  students  do  not  plan  to  go  to  college  they  should  com- 
plete their  requirements  before  graduation,  so  that  in  the  event  that  they  do 
decide  to  enter  college  they  will  have  their  necessary  entrance  requirements. 
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Superintendents  are  often  criticized  for  not  requiring  their  students  to  complete 
the  subjects  necessary  for  college  entrance.  State  supervisors  of  agricultural 
education  are  likewise  subject  to  criticism  if  they  do  not  check  the  agricultural 
curriculum  of  each  department  to  see  if  college  entrance,  credits  are  being 
secured  by  the  students.  Students  not  only  need  these  academic  subjects  for 
college  entrance,  but  also  for  their  cultural  benefits.  A well-balanced  educa- 
tion is  necessary  to  solve  the  problems  which  a person  may  meet  in  life * 

The  curriculum  should,  in  part  at  least,  provide  for  activity  which  assists 
the  boy  in  becoming  conscious  of  personal  duties.  Methods  of  work,  care  and 
use  of  personal  possessions  are  very  personal  matters  in  which  the  student 
should  receive  direction.  Organizing  and  directing  clubs  or  conducting  a group 
experiment  are  social  matters  in  which  the  boy  should  be  trained.  Community 
spirit  and  community  improvement  are  matters  of  a civic  nature  which  the 
curriculum  maker  may  not  overlook. 

Principle  IV. — The  curriculum  must  provide  for  the  development  of  student 
abilities  which  will  make  him  capable  of  doing  independent,  constructive 
thinking. 

Not  only  must  a program  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture  serve  as 
a pattern  of  logically  organized  material  with  which  the  student  is  required 
to  become  familiarized,  but  it  must  stimulate  the  student  to  project  himself, 
beyond  the  leading  and  directing  that  is  afforded  him,  into  self-propelling 
activity,  self-direction,  experimentation,  and  discovery. 

The  farmer,  as  a rule,  must  make  his  own  plans  and  then  see  to  it  that 
they  are  wisely  executed.  For  example,  he  must  know  what  crops  are  best 
adapted  to  the  soil.  Furthermore,  he  should  be  able  to  analyze  his  soil  so 
that  he  could  by  scientific  application  suit  the  crops  to  the  soil  or  suit  the 
soil  to  the  crops. 

Principle  V. — The  curricidum  must  provide  for  the  development  of  student 
abilities  in  finding  and  evaluating  information,  forming  judgments,  and  then 
using  the  information  and  judgments  in  enhancing  his  own  enterprises  and 
occupational  interests. 

There  are  many  sources  of  information  available  through  magazines,  books, 
pamphlets,  bulletins,  etc.,  to  which  the  farmer  has  access.  There  is  printed 
matter  scientifically  compiled  for  practically  every  phase  of  farming,  covering 
crops,  and  animals,  which  is  available  for  use  especially  designed  to  provide  the 
farmer  with  the  kind  of  literature  that  he  needs  to  solve  his  problems  and  to 
enlighten  him  still  further  in  those  things  in  which  he  may  be  successful  already. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  student  be  taught  how  to  find  that  which 
applies  directly  to  specific  situations  so  that  only  such  literature,  studies,  and 
research  materials  which  are  of  practical  value  may  be  used  in  attempting 
to  evaluate  his  own  situation. 


6.  Cook,  Glenn  Charles,  Handbook  on  Teaching  Vocational  Agriculture, 
Interstate  Printing  Co.,  Danville,  111.,  1933,  p.  69. 
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The  student  must  be  taught  the  art  of  interpreting  trends  in  such  matters 
as  production,  prices,  demand,  profits  and  other  items  which  are  control  ele- 
ments in  farming.  Attention  should  also  be  given  to  developing  within  the 
pupil  rational  judgments  growing  out  of  a study  of  trends  and  conditions. 
Principle  VI. — The  curriculum  must  provide  for  the  development  of  student 

abilities  in  leadership  and  aggressiveness. 

The  failure  of  agriculture  to  maintain  financial  independence  has  been  charged 
to  the  lack  of  leadership.  The  lack  of  cooperation  has  also  been  charged 
to  the  farmer  as  the  cause  of  his  malady.  When  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
other  large  industries  of  comparable  scope  are  organized  cooperatively  under 
expert  leadership,  it  appears  that  agriculture  in  order  to  hold  its  own  must 
follow  suit.  Only  through  concerted  action  are  the  farmers  able  to  buy  and 
sell  advantageously.  Only  through  responsible  leadership  may  the  farmer  hope 
to  have  this  concerted  action.  Because  the  success  of  each  depends  so  funda- 
mentally upon  the  cooperation  of  all,  the  vocational  agricultural  program  must 
be  possessed  of  this  philosophy. 

A curriculum,  which  places  the  boy  in  a position  where  he  must  organize 
a group  of  people  and  lead  them  to  a satisfactory  solution  of  a problem,  must 
be  provided.  Each  student  at  some  time  or  other  should  be  required  to 
demonstrate  some  definite  evidence  of  aggressiveness  either  in  planning  and 
seeing  through  a personal  project  or  by  leading  a group  in  a project.  We  might 
not  be  able  to  witness  leadership  in  every  student,  but,  without  a doubt,  every 
student  should  be  required  to  show  evidence  of  self-help  and  self-direction  in 
the  solution  of  a problem  of  considerable  consequence. 

SUGGESTIVE  CRITERIA  FOR  SELECTION  OF  CONTENT  IN  A COURSE 
IN  AGRICULTURE  THE  GENERAL  NATURE  OF 
WHICH  IS  KNOWN’ 

Type  Situations — There  are  certain  teaching  situations  which  have  greater 
value  than  others,  because  the  learning  acquired  through  them  is  effective  in 
a relatively  wide  range  of  circumstances.  So  far  as  the  experience  which  the 
pupil  is  given  under  the  teacher  is  similar  to  a number  of  experiences  that  he 
will  meet  in  his  vocation,  to  that  extent  he  will  profit  by  it  when  he  meets 
them.  In  learning  to  select  and  balance  rations  for  his  dairy  cows,  for  example, 
the  dairyman  has  learned  more  than  to  feed  a particular  herd  of  cows.  He 
has  acquired  a point  of  view,  knowledge,  and  even  technic,  which  may  be 
“carried  over”  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  the  problems  of  feeding.  In 
feeding  even  so  different  a kind  of  animal  as  a laying  hen  he  does  not  have 
to  learn  all  over  again  the  principles  of  feeding.  He  knows  some  of  the 
feeds,  the  principle  of  balance,  the  function  of  protein,  etc.  Such  are  the 
type  situations  of  teaching.  Other  things  being  equal,  we  should  use  such 
content  as  is  widely  representative  in  the  vocation,  that  counts  in  part  at  least 

7.  Taken  from  Principles  in  Making  the  Vocational  Course  of  Study  in 
Agriculture  in  the  High  School,  pp.  14-1T5,  Voc.  Ed.  Bulletin  No.  98,  Agri. 
Series  No.  22,  Rev.  1934.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Interior — Office  of  Ed. 
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in  a considerable  number  of  situations  or  that  has  in  the  words  of  the  psy- 
chologist, the  greatest  “transfer  value.” 

Frequency — But  there  are  situations  in  which  transfer  value  is  relatively  un- 
likely. If  a boy  learns  to  milk  he  has  learned  to  milk  and  not  much  else.  If 
he  learns  to  clean  milk  utensils  he  has  acquired  possibly  some  skill  and 
knowledge  usable  in  other  places  on  the  dairy  farm,  but  not  extensively  at 
any  rate.  Nevertheless,  because  certainly  and  often  he  must,  as  a dairy  farmer, 
milk  cows  and  clean  utensils,  the  teacher  is  bound  to  see  that  he  has  those 
abilities.  This  is  the  criterion  of  frequency.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
teacher  should  see  to  it  that  the  boy  has  learned  those  things  that  are  called 
for  must  surely  and  often  in  the  work  of  his  vocation. 

Vital  significance — There  are  certain  problems  in  any  farm  vocation  that  in 
the  life  of  a given  individual  are  not  certainly  or  often  to  be  met,  but  which,  if 
met,  are  so  vitally  important  that  he  should  be  prepared  to  solve  them.  A 
dairy  farmer  may  go  for  years  without  a case  of  bloat  or  a fire  in  the  barn, 
but  if  he  cannot  treat  bloat  successfully  or  put  out  the  fire  promptly  and 
effectively  he  will  lose  the  cow  or  the  barn.  This  is  the  criterion  of  rare  but 
vital  significance.  The  teacher  should  not  lose  sight  of  it  in  planning  the 
content  of  his  course. 

Proved  superior  merit — There  are  standard  methods  and  practices  among 
farmers  in  any  farm  vocation,  and  there  are  better  methods  and  practices 
than  the  standard.  It  is  these  latter  that  should  be  taught.  When  an  in- 
creasing number  of  good  dairy  farmers  find  it  profitable  and  satisfying  to  use 
purebred  sires,  though  the  majority  still  use  grades  or  scrubs,  it  is  proper 
that  we  teach  prospective  dairy  farmers  to  select  and  use  purebred  sires.  This 
is  the  criterion  of  proved  superior  merit.  So  far  as  conditions  allow,  teach  those 
things  that  are  known  to  be  in  the  line  of  progress. 

Local  and  seasonal  opportunity— \t  is  fairly  established  that  we  are  more 
likely  to  accomplish  many  of  our  chosen  objectives  by  teaching  through  direct 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  than  by  observation,  and  by  observation 
than  by  book  study,  recitation,  or  lecture.  But  the  means  to  participation  and 
observation  are  limited  by  location  and  season.  Hence,  other  things  being 
equal  teachers  should  select,  as  well  as  arrange  content  according  to  the 
opportunities  for  vivid  experience  which  the  location  of  the  school  and  the 
season  of  the  year  allow.  This  is  the  criterion  of  local  and  seasonal  opportunity. 

Sufficient  possession — If  a pupil  can  hitch  and  drive  a pair  of  horses  effi- 
ciently, we  have  no  need  to  teach  him  that.  If,  however,  he  harnesses  or 
drives  badly,  it  becomes  the  teacher’s  concern  to  direct  his  experience  to  the 
acquisition  of  proper  methods.  Do  not  teach  content  that  the  boy  already 
knows.  This  is  the  criterion  of  sufficient  possession  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
It  is  as  wasteful  and  damaging  to  ignore  it  as  to  “shoot  over  the  heads” 
of  pupils. 

Capacity — Very  few  pupils  matriculate  in  the  high  schools  who  are  mentally 
incapable  of  learning  most  of  the  productive  operations  and  simpler  tech- 
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nology  which  is  necessary  to  the  mocie  of  farming  for  which  they  prepare. 
But  in  the  more  complex  technology  and  in  problems  of  constructive  plan- 
ning there  are  those  who  seem  incapable  of  learning.  Sometimes  they  are  so 
seriously  handicapped  as  to  be  misplaced  in  the  vocational  course,  and  should 
be  directed  into  other  work.  Sometimes  they  are  fit  to  get  along  at  a lower 
level  of  success  than  the  good  and  the  superior  pupils,  if  only  they  can  learn 
to  depend  upon  others  for  the  solutions  of  some  of  the  more  difficult  problems. 
For  example,  if  a boy  cannot  learn  to  balance  a ration  he  may  survive 
as  a dairy  farmer  if  he  is  taught  that  it  is  best  to  let  the  county  agent,  or 
some  competent  expert,  balance  his  rations  for  him. 

Among  younger  boys,  particularly,  there  are  those  who  must  be  excused 
from  certain  requirements  because  they  are  physically  incapable  of  meeting 
them.  Differentiation  of  course  content  on  this  ground  is  not  uncommon 
with  good  teachers.  In  the  New  York  survey,  for  example,  physical  defects 
account  for  a number  of  modifications  in  courses. 

The  practice  is  wise.  We  should  not  attempt  to  use  for  teaching  purposes 
a problem  which  the  pupil  is  physically  or  mentally  incapable  of  solving. 

Interest — It  is  relatively  easy  to  plan  in  advance  what  a pupil  must  “know 
and  be  able  to  do”  to  make  himself  efficient  in  his  prospective  vocation.  But 
we  cannot  list  the  insights  and  emotional  values  which  make  the  vocation  a 
true  calling.  There  are  many  insights  of  science,  social  meaning,  esthetic  mean- 
ing, and  instinctive  appeals,  such  as  love  of  animals,  which  contribute  in  no 
observable  fashion  to  efficiency,  but  which  may  be  nevertheless,  in  the  calling 
aspect  of  vocation,  among  the  most  valuable  products  of  teaching.  Pupils  vary 
enormously.  What  enthralls  one  pupil  bores  another.  But  the  teacher  should 
be  prepared  to  follow  a manifest  interest  even  when  it  leads  him  to  a con- 
siderable distance  from  the  immediate  problems  of  productive  business.  To 
work  with  a boy  in  pursuit  of  an  interest  which  makes  a job  worthwhile  to 
him  is  good  vocational  teaching.  Such  cannot  be  laid  out  on  paper  as  part 
of  the  content  for  a whole  group.  It  is  a part  of  content  that  is  selected  in 
terms  of  the  individual  boy  as  his  teacher  comes  to  know  him.  The  happi- 
ness of  many  pupils  depends  largely  upon  the  successful  development  of  in- 
terests. Fortunately,  however,  the  correlation  between  efficiency  and  happiness 
is  high,  and  we  shall  seldom  find  conflicts. 

The  criterion  of  interest  is  difficult  to  use,  but  it  should  not  be  lost  from 
sight. 

Immediate  needs — Close  to  interest  is  the  factor  of  immediate  needs  of  the 
pupil.  A pupil  on  a farm  may  need  to  learn  some  things  of  relatively  minor 
preparatory  value  in  order  to  be  effective  and  happy  in  his  farm  work  as  it  is 
now.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  life  of  a fifteen  year  old  boy  is  just 
as  important  in  itself  as  that  of  the  successful  farmer  of  forty.  Among  the 
items  of  content  that  do  have  large  preparatory  value  certainly  precedence 
should  be  given  to  those  that  serve  immediate  needs  of  the  pupil  in  agriculture. 
But  on  the  whole  the  consideration  of  immediate  needs  is  less  a factor  in 
content  selection  than  in  teaching  method. 
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CURRICULUM 

Curriculum  making  may  be  said  to  have  two  distinct  approaches,  namely: 
(1)  the  sociological  approach  and,  (2)  the  psychological  approach.  They  may 
be  outlined  as  follows: 

I. — Sociological. 

1.  Status  of  agriculture. 

2.  Population  trends. 

3.  Farm  ownership  and  tenancy. 

4.  Type  of  farming. 

5.  Agricultural  resources. 

6.  Dominant  interests. 

7.  Status  of  agricultural  education. 

8.  Legal  provisions  relating  to  agricultural  education. 

9.  Costs  of  agricultural  education. 

10.  Federal,  state,  and  local  aid. 

11.  Economic  need  and  demand. 

12.  Economic  and  social  change. 

II. — ^Psychological. 

1.  Native  intelligence  of  student. 

2.  General  education  of  student. 

3.  Agricultural  information  of  student. 

4.  Managerial  or  executive  ability  of  student. 

5.  Field  and  chore  skills  of  student. 

6.  Mechanical  ability  of  student. 

7.  Business  ability  of  student. 

8.  Physical  capacity  of  student. 

9.  Zeal  of  student. 

Not  only  must  the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  concern  himself  with 
content  and  subject  matter  materials,  but  also  with  the  effectiveness  with 
which  the  child  may  master  the  content  and  make  it  a significant  aspect®  of 
his  environment. 

The  problem  before  us  may  be  briefly  comprehended  in  the  following  state- 
ment by  R.  M.  Stewart,  Professor  of  Rural  Education,  Cornell  University. 

“Those  interested  in  the  organization  and  methods  of  handling  the  content 
of  agriculture,  its  supporting  sciences,  and  the  vehicular  subjects  needed  for 
its  adequate  use  and  dissemination  in  the  education  of  youth  for  farming 
vocations  have  during  the  last  decade  or  more  shared  in  the  general  agitation 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  curriculum.  In  addition  they  have  carried  on 
collaborative  experimentation  in  the  schools.  In  fact,  no  little  credit  is  due 
the  leaders  in  agricultural  education  who  have  been  responsible  for  giving  form 
and  impetus  to  the  movement  for  a curriculum  that  will  not  only  conserve  the 


8.  See  Morrison,  Henry  C.,  The  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary 
School,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1926,  p.  182. 
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best  of  past  experience,  but  will  at  the  same  time  make  vivid  and  dynamic  the 
school  programs  that  reflect  present-day  experiences  and  that  integrate  the 
best  of  these  experiences  with  the  traditional  subjects  into  a curriculum  which 

is  consonant  with  the  needs  of  the  new  day The  short  time  available, 

after  the  passage  of  the  National  Vocational  Education  Act,  for  constructing 
the  program  of  vocational  agriculture  for  secondary  schools,  made  it  necessary 
to  prepare  a program  based  largely  on  experience  gained  in  other  fields.  It  was 
logical,  therefore,  that  the  first  steps  in  making  a curriculum  for  agriculture  in 
secondary  schools  should  be  empirical  in  character  and  based  essentially  upon 
experience  in  the  colleges. 

The  programs  set  up  by  the  several  states  reflected  this  general  conception. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  the  practical  experience  gained  on  the  home  farm 
was  to  become  pivotal  in  the  arrangement  of  the  curriculum.  It  was  also 
evident  that  no  curriculum  of  studies  could  be  set  up  that  would  have  univer- 
sal validity  for  all  the  schools  in  any  given  region  of  the  state,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  schools  of  a whole  state.  This  situation  presented  a most  difficult  problem, 
that  of  setting  up  a dynamic  curriculum  sufficiently  definite  for  use  by  either 
the  relatively  untrained  teacher  or  by  the  teacher  of  science  who  may  have 
been  called  upon  to  teach  the  new  courses.  That  the  less  competent  the 
teacher,  the  more  dynamic  the  teaching  material  should  be,  is  perhaps  true; 
but,  in  general,  the  less  competent  the  teacher,  the  greater  the  need  also  for 
the  fixed  curriculum  as  a means  of  controlling  the  instruction.’"* 

PRACTICAL  ASPECTS  FOR  AN  ENRICHED  AGRICULTURAL  CUR- 
RICULUM FOR  RURAL  COMMUNITY  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 
AND  DEPARTMENTS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  following  suggestions  are  submitted  with  the  view  of  setting  forth  the 
possibilities  within  the  scope  of  the  general  plan  prescribed  by  the  State.  It  is 
true  that  the  State  does  not  rigidly  prescribe,  but  makes  allowance  for  the 
differences  between  various  localities.  This  provision  for  flexibility  does  not 
license  established  schools  to  become  satisfied  with  low  standards  of  efficiency. 
The  following  subjects^  to  be  considered  separately  are  the  major  subjects  in 
the  agricultural  course  of  study  for  Pennsylvania.  In  the  light  of  the  various 
studies  in  this  thesis  an  attempt  is  made  to  outline  the  comprehensive 
implications  of  the  subjects  prescribed  by  the  State. 

Related  Science: 

This  subject  lays  the  foundation  for  subsequent  science  courses.  It  introduces 
the  freshmen  to  the  field  of  laboratory  work  which  becomes  increasingly  useful 
in  later  years  both  in  and  out  of  school.  It  is  an  orientation  course  designed  to 
give  the  boy  an  early  scientific  point  of  view.  It  should  give  a broad  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  science  of  farming  with  emphasis  upon  the  inter-relationship 

9.  Whipple,  Montrose  Guy  (editor).  Thirtieth  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I,  “The  Status  of  Rural  Education,” 
Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.,  1931,  pp.  147-150. 

10.  Taken  from  Vocational  Agriculture  in  Pennsylvania,  Bulletin  No.  8, 
1929,  pp.  12-20,  Department  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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of  farm  activities.  This  is  especially  significant  in  Pennsylvania  because  of  the 
predominance  of  both  specialized  and  general  farming. 

Poultry : 

Practically  every  farm  in  Pennsylvania  has  some  poultry.  This  course  is 
given  with  the  view  of  improving  the  poultry  industry.  It  emphasizes  improved 
breeds  and  breeding.  Poultry  management,  feeds  and  feeding  are  taught  scien- 
tifically. This  course  offers  the  boy  training  to  fit  him  to  conduct  success- 
fully small  poultry  projects.  It  should  prepare  him  to  enter  the  poultry  business 
because  he  may  be  one  of  the  large  number  of  boys  who  will  never  go  beyond 
high  school.  If  he  wishes  to  specialize,  the  way  is  open  for  additional  training 
in  this  field.  The  course  should  help  the  boy  to  handle  both  problems  of 
production  and  marketing. 

Vegetable  Gardening: 

Approximately  nine  per  cent,  of  the  farms  in  Pennsylvania  are  self-sub- 
sistence farms.  Vegetable  gardening  instruction  is  very  vital  to  such  as  need 
to  depend  primarily  upon  home-raised  vegetables.  Practically  all  farms  have 
vegetable  gardens.  Various  sections  of  Pennsylvania  specialize  in  truck  garden- 
ing. Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  giving  a complete,  well-rounded  course  in 
vegetable  gardening  in  Pennsylvania  agricultural  schools. 

Ornamental  and  Landscape  Gardening: 

This  course  should  train  the  boy  to  become  a ready  planner  in  making  the 
home  and  farmstead  attractive.  The  course  as  such  need  not  be  long  or  take  up 
much  time,  but  frequent  reference  should  be  made  to  beautifying  the  farm 
home.  Inspection  tours  serve  as  a very  useful  aid  in  developing  this  phase 
of  agricultural  education. 

Farm  Mechanics: 

Automobiles,  motor  trucks,  tractors,  gas  engines,  telephones,  radios,  heating 
systems,  electrical  systems  (water  and  light)  are  becoming  more  and  more 
common  things  among  rural  people.  This  course  trains  the  boy  in  the  use 
and  care  of  tools.  It  trains  him  in  the  actual  making  and  repairing  of  farm 
equipment.  It  helps  him  to  practice  economy  by  teaching  him  to  help  himself. 
He  may  learn  concreting,  black-smithing  and  construction  work.  Because  of 
the  universal  use  of  machinery,  fundamentals  of  operation,  care  and  repair  of 
machinery  should  be  taught  thoroughly. 

Farm  Crops: 

This  subject  needs  to  be  taught  universally.  Crop  specialities,  as  well  as 
crops  as  contributory  farm  enterprises,  are  found  in  practically  every  county  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  subject  gives  instruction  in  principles  of  plant  production, 
relation  of  plants  and  soil  of  various  communities,  classification  of  farm  crops, 
and  the  production  of  crops.  The  course  treats  specifically  those  phases  of  farm 
crops  that  have  to  do  with  the  culture,  climatic  conditions,  soil  requirements, 
rotation,  harvesting,  and  marketing  of  crops.  These  are  studied  generally  on  a 
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seasonal  sequence  basis.  The  course  should  particularly  point  out  local  com- 
munity soil  adaptations  and  possibilities. 

Dairying : 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  farms  in  Pennsylvania  are  classified  as  dairy 
farms.  There  are  over  -3,000  animal  specialty  farms.  Where  these  types  of 
farms  are  predominant  this  subject  will  receive  considerable  emphasis.  A 
major  portion  of  the  instruction  will  deal  with  feeding,  breeding,  testing  the 
value  of  pure-bred  sires,  etc.  A laboratory  for  giving  this  kind  of  instruction 
is  a necessary  part  of  the  school  plant.  This  is  especially  true  in  dairy  com- 
munities. The  home  farm  becomes,  frequently,  the  best  practical  laboratory. 
The  relation  of  the  production  of  dairy  products  and  marketing  with  regard 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  should  be  considered  in  conjunction  with 
the  problem  of  dairying  as  an  enterprise. 

Animal  Husbandry: 

In  a few  sections  of  the  Commonwealth,  animal  husbandry  should  receive 
a large  portion  of  the  time.  There  may  be  a need  for  increasing  the  production 
of  livestock.  In  some  communities  the  fattening  of  beef  cattle  is  found  to 
be  profitable.  The  raising  of  hogs,  sheep  or  horses  may  be  profitable  in  other 
communities.  The  course  must  not  only  provide  training  in  raising  animals, 
but  in  caring  for  and  maintaining  them  for  successful  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  farm.  Training  in  the  interpretation  of  trends  in  market  value  of  animals 
should  accompany  the  training  given  in  production. 

Fruit  Production: 

Many  counties  in  Pennsylvania  have  fruit-growing  as  one  of  a few  enter- 
prises. A rather  limited  number,  however,  grow  fruit  on  a large  scale.  The 
growing  demand  for  fruit  warrants  an  increased  effort  in  developing  the  fruit 
industry  in  Pennsylvania.  Land  that  may  not  be  adapted  to  general  farming 
may  be  excellent  for  fruit  growing.  The  course  provides  for  training  in  under- 
standing fruit  varieties,  culture,  fertilizing,  pruning,  spraying  and  marketing. 

Among  the  interesting  laboratory  exercises  and  demonstrations  carried  on 
by  the  boys  are  the  making  of  spray  materials,  grafting,  study  of  insects, 
grading,  standardizing  and  packing.  Many  boys  renovate  the  much-neglected 
farm  orchard  while  taking  this  subject  and  sometimes  use  this  as  a project.^ 

Farm  Accounts: 

This  course  is  designed  to  train  the  boy  to  keep  books  in  order  to  figure 
his  profit  or  loss  just  as  a person  engaged  in  a business  would.  By  develop- 
ing the  business  phase  of  farming  the  boy  may  become  able  to  be  his  own 
judge  on  matters  pertaining  to  farm  crops  paying  well,  holding  their  own,  or 
losing. 

He  may  be  able  to  determine  which  to  continue  and  which  to  discontinue 
if  he  is  able  to  keep  reliable  records.  This  course  should  aid  in  the  wise 


11.  Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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administration  of  farm  finances.  It  should  also  serve  as  an  agency  in  assisting 
the  farmer  to  protect  himself  against  financial  failure. 

Rural  LawA^ 

In  this  subject  a study  is  made  of  the  farm  laws  of  Pennsylvania;  the  laws 
relating  to  foods  and  markets,  shipping  of  livestock,  etc.  Many  other  laws 
of  interest  to  farmers  are  studied.  With  a little  knowledge  of  law,  many 
dollars  can  be  saved  by  avoiding  useless  litigation. 

Rural  Sociology 

The  social  side  of  the  rural  community  must  not  be  neglected.  This  is 
touched  upon  in  this  course  with  the  hope  of  making  a background  for 
better  health,  sanitation,  and  the  development  of  entertainment  and  social 
organization  that  will  lead  to  a better  and  happier  rural  citizenry. 

Farm  Management: 

This  is  a four-year  subject.  It  is  intended  to  prepare  the  senior  to  enter 
upon  the  management  and  operation  of  a farm  to  which  in  all  probability  he 
is  looking  forward.  By  this  time  he  should  have  completed  successfully  at 
least  three  projects.  He  should  now  be  able  to  enter  into  the  activity  of  good 
management  with  a real  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  farming  as  an 
occupation  and  a business  upon  which  he  may  depend  for  a livelihood. 

AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAM 

Two  kinds  of  programs  somewhat  different,  but  which  still  bear  great 
similarity  should  be  cited  at  this  point.  They  are  the  “Annual  Program”  and 
a “Long-time  Program.” 

It  is  believed  that  the  long-time  program  is  more  valuable  than  an  annual 
program,  that  is,  a plan  that  takes  into  consideration  only  one  year’s  work 
at  a time  irrespective  of  the  work  to  follow  in  succeeding  years.  A long-time 
program  includes  a plan  covering  at  least  four  years  of  work. 

The  “long-time  program  of  work  plan”  is  discussed  and  set  forth  in  sample 
form  rather  ably  by  Glenn  Charles  Cook,  the  author  of  “A  Handbook  on 
Teaching  Vocational  Agriculture;”  the  statement  follows:'* 

“After  the  community  survey  is  completed  and  the  advisory  board  chosen  the 
next  step  is  the  planning  of  a long-time  program.  A long-time  program  is 
similar  to  that  of  an  annual  program  except  that  it  is  planned  to  cover  a 
period  of  years  and  in  less  detail  than  the  annual  program.  Instructors  ordin- 
arily can  have  a much  more  effective  program  in  the  community  where  they 
remain  in  the  same  school  for  several  years;  they  are  able  to  continue  and 
add  new  projects  to  their  program  as  they  become  better  acquainted  with 
local  conditions.  When  a department  is  first  started  in  a school,  plans  for  a 
long-time  program  of  work  should  be  outlined;  this  will  aid  very  materially 

12.  Bulletin  No.  8,  p.  19. 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  20. 

14.  Cook,  Glenn  Charles,  A Handbook  on  Teaching  Agricultural  Education, 
pp.  84-87,  Interstate  Printing  Co.,  Danville,  111.,  1933. 
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in  establishing  the  department  in  the  community.  These  plans  should  be  filed 
in  the  department.  It  must  be  remembered  that  any  plan  must  be  flexible 
so  as  to  meet  any  necessary  changes. 

The  most  worthwhile  and  beneficial  programs  of  work  cannot  be  carried 
out  in  a single  year.  For  example,  the  community  may  need  to  grow  more 
sweet  clover  or  swine,  but  it  takes  two  or  three  years  before  an  effective 
program  can  be  put  into  practice.  Many  farmers  will  want  to  see  such 
practices  tried  by  the  students  before  they  themselves  try  the  plan.  It  takes  a 
few  years  to  show  the  benefits  and  results  of  such  planning.  The  long-time 
program  given  in  this  chapter  was  marked  out  after  a careful  survey  was 
made  in  one  community.” 

This  particular  program  is  divided  into  definite  years  of  work.  However, 
some  may  prefer  to  merely  plan  their  program  without  dividing  it  into  years. 
The  writer  likes  this  type  of  organization  because  it  shows  each  year  what  the 
instructor  is  striving  to  do  and  the  expansion  or  growth  in  the  program  desired. 
The  fifth  year  is  a summary  of  all  the  preceding  years  and  indicates  the  goal  the 
instructor  hopes  to  reach,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year.  Under  this  plan  when  an 
instructor  is  replaced  by  another  it  is  very  easy  for  the  new  man  to  see  what 
his  predecessor  has  endeavored  to  do  and  what  his  plans  were  for  the  future. 
After  all  it  does  not  make  so  much  differance  as  to  the  type  of  plan  an 
instructor  has — the  main  thing  is  to  have  a plan  and  then  work  it. 

1932- 33. 

1.  Teach  Agriculture  I and  III. 

2.  Stress  more  corn  throughout  the  community. 

3.  Stress  value  of  growing  adapted  varieties  of  corn. 

4.  Stress  better  seed  throughout  the  community. 

5.  Stress  better  legumes  throughout  the  community,  especially  in  the 

northeastern  part. 

6.  Stress  better  tillage  practices  throughout  the  community. 

7.  Encourage  less  wheat  in  the  community. 

8.  Stress  more  diversification. 

9.  Hold  a father  and  son  banquet. 

10.  Stress  the  need  of  farm  mechanics  on  the  farm. 

1933- 34. 

1.  Teach  Agriculture  II  and  IV. 

2.  Continuation  of  first  year’s  work. 

3.  Stress  pure-bred  sires. 

4.  Stress  more  swine  and  poultry. 

5.  Stress  better  feeding  practices  for  swine  and  poultry. 

6.  Stress  better  housing  of  swine  and  poultry. 

7.  Stress  hog  lot  and  poultry  sanitation. 

8.  Hold  evening  school  for  adults. 

9.  Hold  junior  fair. 

10.  Stress  the  marketing  of  farm  products. 

11.  Encourage  farmers  to  have  a home  shop. 
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1934- 3S. 

1.  Teach  Agriculture  I and  III. 

2.  Continuation  of  first  two  years’  work. 

3.  Stress  the  need  of  better  dairy  cows. 

4.  Stress  cow  testing  work. 

5.  Stress  better  balanced  rations  for  dairy  cows. 

6.  Encourage  more  silage.  . . . 

7.  Stress  farm  records. 

8.  Stress  crop  rotations. 

1935- 36 

1.  Teach  Agriculture  II  and  IV. 

2.  Continuation  of  first  three  years’  work. 

3.  Encourage  a cooperative  creamery. 

4.  Hold  a more  extensive  evening  school  program. 

5.  Encourage  part-time  work  for  students  out  of  school. 

6.  Ask  for  assistant  during  winter  months  to  help  with  evening  schools 
and  part-time  work. 

1936- 37 

After  the  courses  to  be  taught  have  been  determined  it  becomes  necessary 
to  determine  the  type  of  enterprise  that  is  to  be  taught.  There  must  be  a 
carefully  outlined  plan  for  time  allotment.  The  following  is  a sample  of  yearly 
teaching  plan  for  the  animal  husbandry  course.^^ 


1.  Introduction  8 days 

2.  Feeds  and  Feeding  12  “ 

3.  Dairy  30  “ 

4.  Beef  22  “ 

5.  Swine  24  “ 

6.  Horses  and  Mules  IS  “ 

7.  Sheep  22  “ 

8.  Poultry  20  “ 

9.  Bees  6 “ 

10.  Examinations  6 “ 

11.  Miscellaneous  (extra  holidays,  etc.)  IS  “ 


Total  180  “ 


“The  matter  of  schedule-making  as  to  specific  periods  allotted  to  agricultural 
education  in  the  daily  schedule  must  be  left  up  to  the  one  responsible  for  this 
work  in  each  local  school. 

“Those  schools  which  are  established  as  vocational  schools  and  to  a great 
extent  those  that  have  departments  of  vocational  education  devote  one-half 
day  of  each  school  day  of  the  week  to  the  agricultural  program.  Those  schools 
in  which  courses  are  conducted  by  itinerant  county  teachers  or  supervisors 
frequently  provide  for  90  minutes  instruction  in  agriculture  weekly. 

IS.  Cook,  Glenn  Charles,  A Handbook  in  Teaching  Agriculture,  p.  93, 
Interstate  Printing  Co.,  Danville,  111. 
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“Since  it  is  true  that  each  county  or  the  various  communities  of  which  the 
county  is  composed  are  characterized  by  some  one  or  few  major  farm 
interests  and  farm  specialties,  it  logically  follows  that  the  program  of  agricul- 
tural education  should  be  fashioned  in  such  a manner  as  to  represent  a pro- 
gram providing  for  instruction  on  the  basis  of  major,  contributory,  and  minor 
phases. 

“That  part  of  the  boy’s  training  which  would  have  to  do  with  instruction 
in  subjects  relating  to  his  major  interests  would  receive  more  time  and  emphasis 
than  any  other  phase.  For  example,  if  a boy  is  interested  in  dairying  as  a 
major  enterprise,  the  curriculum  should  provide  training  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  boy.  Dairying  should  be  given  first  place  with  appropriate  portions 
of  time  spent  upon  instruction  in  enterprises  of  a contributory  and  minor 
nature.  That  of  a contributory  nature  would  be  instruction  in  crops.  Crops 
are  considered  contributory  because  they  serve  as  a factor  in  reducing  overhead 
expense  by  way  of  providing  feed  otherwise  purchased  from  commercial 
sources.  Then  time  for  instruction  in  an  agricultural  phase  of  a minor  nature 
must  be  given  in  order  to  provide  a diversity  of  occupation  as  well  as 
auxiliary  sources  for  “tiding  over”  times  when  markets  for  the  products 
from  major  enterprises  are  unfavorable.  Such  a minor  phase,  for  example  may 
serve  as  instruction  in  raising  poultry  which  the  boy  may  wish  to  raise  on  a 
small  scale. 

“Whatever  the  content  of  the  course  may  be  with  regard  to  major,  contribu- 
tory, and  minor  interests  it  should  be  organized,  as  a guarantee  of  effective- 
ness, upon  the  basis  of  a “unit  course”  organization  plan. 

“A  unit  course  in  agriculture  is  a course  having  a definite  objective  dealing 
with  the  whole  or  a part  of  a farm  enterprise  or  with  related  activities  per- 
taining to  the  management  of  the  farm  as  a whole. 

* * * * ♦ 

“A  related  farm  activity  in  this  connection  refers  to  such  activities  as  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers  occurring  in  more  than  one  farm  enterprise,  or  in  some 
cases,  not  identified  with  any  particular  enterprise,  but  having  to  do  with  the 
management  of  the  farm  as  a whole.’”® 

RELATION  OF  SUPERVISED  FARM  PRACTICE  PLANNING  TO 
INSTRUCTION  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE" 

The  best  measure  of  the  value  of  instruction  is  what  the  student  does  with 
what  he  has  learned.  If  he  uses  it,  he  has  usually  profited  by  it.  If  he  does 
not  use  it,  there  may  be  some  cold-storage  values  but  these  will  be  questionable. 
In  the  first  place,  if  the  boy  does  not  use  what  he  is  taught  and  is  not  plan- 
ning to  do  so  while  he  is  being  taught,  his  interest  is  usually  at  a low  ebb.  In 

16.  Agricultural  Evening  Schools  Bulletin  No.  89,  Agricultural  Series  No.  17, 
1930,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

17.  Taken  from  Supervised  Farm  Practice  Planning,  Bulletin  No.  163,  Agri- 
cultural Series  No.  41,  pp.  1-5,  1932,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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general  we  do  not  learn  what  we  are  not  interested  in  learning.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  difficult  for  a teacher  to  secure  adequate  participation  on  the  part  of 
the  student  in  any  other  way  than  through  a supervised  farm  practice  program. 
When  no  such  program  is  set  up  the  tendency  is  to  deal  with  merely  informa- 
tion teaching  content.  The  cold-storage  values  created  are  largely  a type  of 
informational  values  which  are  not  worth  much  to  start  with  and  will  be  con- 
stantly deteriorating  through  lack  of  use. 

^ ^ 

The  content  of  a course  of  study  in  vocational  agriculture  should  be  derived 
largely  from  the  type  or  types  of  farming  prevailing  in  the  locality,  and  be 
built  up  on  a selective  basis,  to  represent  a fair  composite  of  the  farming  pro- 
grams of  the  members  of  the  class 

The  course  of  study  for  each  year  should  be  flexible  enough  to  meet  the 
instruction  demands  growing  out  of  the  student’s  supervised  farm  practice. 
Since  a boy’s  farming  program  represents  a cross  section  of  farming,  the  course 
of  study  should  be  organized  on  the  same  basis,  instead  of  by  segregating  por- 
tions of  the  course,  such  as  crops  studies  in  one  year  and  animal  studies  in 
another  year — on  an  abstract  subject-matter  basis.  Secondly,  the  course  of 
study  should  be  organized  on  a farm-job  unit  basis,  instead  of  on  a farm- 
enterprise  basis  or — worse  yet — an  informational  subject-matter  basis.  Jobs 
in  the  different  enterprises  may  be  distributed  over  more  than  one  year  as  best 
fits  the  needs  of  the  students  as  their  farming  programs  develop 

Following  is  an  example  of  a four  year  course  of  study  with  jobs  distributed 
from  year  to  year  as  designed  to  best  serve  a majority  of  the  class  members. 
The  time  assignments  are  indicated  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  probable 
demands  for  instruction  in  the  different  jobs  for  the  different  years,  but  these 
time  assignments  are  likewise  flexible  and  subject  to  the  actual  needs  as  they 
develop  in  connection  with  the  supervised  farm  practice  programs  of  the  pupils. 
This  course  is  submitted  as  an  illustration  of  an  attempt  to  meet  instruction 
needs  for  a particular  situation  and  should  be  regarded  merely  as  suggestive 
for  other  specific  situations. 

On  the  basis  of  the  study  made  on  “major  farm  enterprises”  for  the  counties 
of  Pennsylvania  the  following  plan  for  the  distribution  of  farm  enterprises  is 
suggested.  This  plan  is  for  the  Chester  County  agricultural  schools.  Each 
county  of  the  state  would  have  a plan  according  to  its  own  needs,  time  allotted 
for  each  enterprise  according  to  the  recognition  desired. 

The  number  of  periods  assigned  to  each  enterprise  are  double  periods  of  at 
least  45  minutes  each. 
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TABLE  XXIX.  Suggested  Plan  for  Distribution  of  Periods  Devoted  to 
Farm  Enterprises  by  Years  for  Chester  County  Agricultural  Schools 


1932-1933 

1933-1934 

1934-1935 

1935-1936 

Enterprise 

Freshman 

Sophomore 

Junior 

Senior 

Dairying 

30 

30 

30 

20 

Poultry 

30 

2S 

25 

15 

Potatoes 

IS 

15 

5 

Fruit 

25 

20 

20 

5 

Silage  corn 

10 

S 

Forage  Crops 

10 

10 

Vegetable  gardening 

10 

10 

10 

Farm  engineering 

30 

Bee-keeping 

s 

5 

Forestry 

Swine 

Farm  management 

10 

S 

90 

Farm  shop 

so 

so 

so 

so 

Total 

180 

180 

180 

180 

The  purpose  of  the  foregoing  table  is  to  assist  the  educator  in  guiding  him- 
self in  planning  a four  year  course  for  his  school  so  that  it  may  be  made  to 
fit  the  community  needs  in  which  the  school  is  located. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  course  of  study  should  be  broken  down  into 
its  component  parts,  on  a farm-job  unit  basis.  This  may  be  done  for  all  types 
of  enterprises,  namely:  major,  contributory,  and  minor.  One  major  enterprise 
broken  up  into  farm  job  units  covering  the  four  year  high  school  course  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  done.  For  example,  dairy- 
ing the  first  year  should  include  the  following  units:  (1)  Selection  of  dairy  cow; 
(2)  Milk  testing;  (3)  Feeding;  (4)  Selection  of  calf;  (S)  Feeding  and  caring 
for  calf;  (6)  Caring  for  the  mOk;  (7)  Pasturing  calves;  (8)  Planning  a dairy 
barn  program. 

The  second  year  course  should  include  such  units  as:  (1)  Buying  the  dairy 
cow;  (2)  Care  of  cow  at  calving  time;  (3)  Feeding;  (4)  Care  of  dairy  sire; 
(S)  Keeping  milk  records;  (6)  Purchasing  milk  equipment;  (7)  Operating  milk 
equipment;  (8)  Separating  mOk;  (9)  Balancing  the  dairy  herd  ration. 

In  the  third  year  the  course  should  include:  (1)  Feeding  of  the  calf  from  2 
weeks  to  6 months;  (2)  Feeding  it  from  6 months  on;  (3)  Buying  feed  for 
dairy  herd;  (4)  Planning  a feeding  schedule;  (5)  Dehorning  calves;  (6)  Caring 
for  cow  on  test;  (7)  Handling  test  records;  (8)  Choosing  a market;  (9)  Reg- 
istering thorough-bred  stock. 

The  fourth  year  should  cover:  (1)  Managing  and  improving  the  herd;  (2) 

Planning  a dairy  barn  or  rearranging  a dairy  stable;  (3)  Keeping  dairy  herd 
records;  (4)  Marketing  dairy  products. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  farm  management  is  left  for  the  senior  year.  The 
main  farm-job  units  into  which  it  may  be  broken  are:  (1)  Determining  the 

type  of  enterprises  to  be  conducted;  (2)  Farm  improvement;  (3)  Financing 
the  farm  business;  (4)  Keeping  necessary  records;  (5)  Taking  inventory;  (6) 
Making  purchases  for  farm  use;  (7)  Insuring  building  and  equipment;  (8) 
Other  types  of  insurance;  (9)  Hiring  labor. 

Some  such  procedure  as  suggested  above  should  prove  helpful  to  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  administrators  in  making  the  program  of  vocational  agricul- 
tural education  functional. 

A practicable  plan  for  the  distribution  of  shop  work  should  be  laid  out  for 
each  school  in  accordance  with  the  problems  that  are  sure  to  be  met  on  the 
farm.  The  following  plan  was  issued  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  in  1932. 


TABLE  XXX.  Distribution  of  Shop  Work 


Number  of  double  periods 
1930-31  1931-32  1932-33 

1933-34 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Woodworking^ 

SO 

Tinsmithing 

35 

Rope  work 

IS 

Bladksmithing 

30 

Leather  working 

IS 

Simple  plumbing 

5 

Gas  engine  repair 

IS 

Farm  machinery  repair 

2S 

Concrete  construction 

10 

Total 

SO 

SO 

SO 

SO 

PROJECT  WORK 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  annual  state  project  contests  and  home  projects 
are  on  the  increase.  The  findings  in  this  study  clearly  show  that  there  is  keen 
interest  in  this  phase  of  agricultural  education.  This  interest,  in  all  proba- 
bility, is  a natural  outcome  of  the  practicability  of  the  activities  in  which  the 
boys  and  girls  engage.  The  vocational  teacher  may  enjoy  the  distinct  advant- 
age of  being  able  to  sell  his  program  in  that  real,  first-hand  experience  may  be 
used  as  motive  power.  This  experience  orients  the  adolescent  pupil  so  that 
teaching  is  made  easier  as  well  as  more  effective.  The  study  of  the  project  work 
situation  shows  that  interest  is  on  the  increase.  This  interest  must  be  sus- 
tained and  used,  so  that  further  interest  and  accomplishment  may  result. 

“The  instruction  in  agriculture,  in  order  to  function,  must  be  of  a practical 

18.  Woodworking  appears  only  during  the  first  year.  It  is  assumed  that 
part  of  the  work  in  tinsmithing,  blacksmithing,  farm  machinery  repair,  and 
concrete  construction  will  deal  with  woodworking.  Bulletin  No.  163,  p.  5. 
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nature.  A great  deal  of  time  is  devoted  to  the  practical  side  of  agriculture  in 
the  laboratory,  through  field  trips  and  in  the  agricultural  show  during  the 
school  term. 

“Vocational  work,  in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  on  the  “learning  to  do 
by  doing”  basis.  One  of  the  chief  requirements  is  that  every  boy  carry  on  an 
agricultural  enterprise  which  is  known  as  the  home  project.  This  is  generally 
conducted  on  the  home  farm. 

“Early  in  the  school  year,  with  the  cooperation  and  advice  of  his  father  and 
the  vocational  suj)ervisor  the  boy  decides  on  the  project  he  wishes  to  conduct. 
If  it  is  in  the  poultry  or  livestock  field,  the  boy  is  advised  to  start  at  once  so 
that  the  problems  arising  from  the  project  can  be  studied  in  class  and  that  a 
complete  year’s  record  can  be  made  by  the  time  the  next  year’s  project  is 
started.  If  it  is  a crop  project,  time  is  allotted  during  the  school  year  for  study 
of  the  various  phases  of  the  problem,  so  that  when  spring  comes  the  boy  is 
ready  to  do  the  actual  work  on  his  project.  In  order  to  obtain  school  credit 
for  the  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  boy  must  complete  a satisfactory  project 
each  year. 

“It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  major  part  of  the  labor  of  the  project  be 
done  by  the  boy.  A cost  account  record  should  be  kept  from  the  time  the 
enterprise  is  started  until  completed.  This  forms  a real  laboratory  for  prac- 
ticing things  that  the  boy  has  started  during  his  farm  accounts  course.  Pro- 
jects vary  in  size — potato  projects  from  1 to  8 acres,  and  poultry  from  100  to 
1000  birds.  Other  projects  have  similar  variations.  It  is  always  desirable  to 
select  a project  along  the  line  of  the  agricultural  instruction  given  that  partic- 
ular year.  For  example,  the  majority  of  the  projects  the  first  year  center 
around  vegetable  gardening  and  poultry,  the  second  year  farm  crops,  dairy  or 
animal  husbandry.”^* 

For  Pennsylvania  the  following  types  of  home  projects  or  farm  enterprises 
stand  out  as  having  great  possibilities:  poultry  project  work,  fruit-growing 
project  work,  potato-raising  project  work,  truck-gardening  project  work,  dairy 
project  work  and  hog-raising  project  work. 

“Every  boy  should  either  own  his  enterprises  in  full  or  be  in  partnership 
with  someone  else.  He  should  pay  all  expenses  necessary  in  carrying  on  the 
work  and  then  share  all  profits  and  losses.  Too  many  times  a boy  has  40  or 
SO  acres  of  grain  that  he  calls  his  project.  He  reports  his  final  records  to  the 
teacher,  who,  in  turn,  reports  them  to  the  state  supervisor.  According  to  the 
report,  the  boy  has  made  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  profit,  but  when  inter- 
viewed it  is  found  the  boy  did  not  make  a cent  from  the  project  as  the  father 
owned  the  grain  and  the  boy  merely  kept  a record  of  the  expenses  and  receipts. 
Then  we  wonder  why  the  boy  is  not  interested  in  the  work.  Who  could  blame 
him?  Ownership  and  responsibility  are  necessary  for  proper  interest  and  for 
educational  results.”” 


19.  Bulletin  No.  8,  p.  27,  1929. 

20.  Supervised  Farm  Practice  Planning,  Bulletin  No.  163,  p.  45,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  1932. 
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In  order  to  make  project  work  effective  there  have  been  set  up  certain 
carefully  designed  procedures.  These  procedures  are  the  results  of  studies  made 
of  various  states.  They  are  as  follows: 

A preliminary  estimate  of  costs,  labor,  distribution,  production  receipts  and 
net  income  is  essential  both  for  intelligent  selection  of  project  enterprises  and 
for  effective  planning  of  the  practices  to  be  followed  after  the  projects  have 
been  selected. 

The  use  of  arbitrary  or  suggestive  standards  for  project  practices  is  justified 
for  guidance  and  promotional  purposes,  but  should  never  take  the  place  of 
planning  for  each  boy’s  individual  situation  on  the  basis  of  his  spiecific  work- 
ing conditions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  such  standards  can  deal  properly  with  only  the 
operative  phases  of  a boy’s  project  on  such  jobs  as  can  be  handled  safely  on  the 
basis  of  standard  or  accepted  practice. 

This  detailed  planning  (Project  planning)  should  be  continued  throughout 
the  year  on  a seasonal  basis,  closely  integrated  with  group  instruction  wher- 
ever feasible  and  supplemented  by  individual  instruction  as  needed. 

A written  project  plan  should  serve  (1)  as  an  effective  learning  device,  (2) 
as  a rehable  guide  to  practice,  and  (3)  as  an  essential  supervisory  device. 

A boy’s  program  of  supervised  farm  practice  should  be  based  on  a type  of 
farming.  Such  types  of  farming  are  fairly  stable,  and  a long  time  farming 
program  must  therefore  be  developed  consistently  from  year  to  year  if  it  is  to 
be  successful. 

Revision  of  plans  from  year  to  year  should  be  based  on  analysis  and  in- 
terpretations of  the  records  of  preceding  years. 

In  order  to  make  reliable  comparative  studies  of  farm  enterprises,  it  is 
highly  important  that  the  boy  define  each  farm  enterprise  which  he  is  con- 
ducting in  terms  of  the  main  product  which  he  expects  to  have  for  sale  or  use. 

A simple  rule  is  that  cost  of  production  of  the  main  product  equals  the  total 
actual  expenses  minus  the  miscellaneous  credits  including  value  of  by-products 
and  increase  in  value  of  producing  or  foundation  stock. 

The  individual  items,  of  course,  should  be  checked  for  inaccuracies  and 
omissions  before  subtotals  and  totals  are  figured. 

In  the  case  of  expenses  or  receipts  the  teacher  should  insist  that  all  neces- 
sary descriptive  data  and  details  be  given  in  reference  to  what  the  item  is,  its 
amount,  its  per  unit  cost  or  value,  and  the  total  cost  or  value. 

STATE  PROJECT  CONTEST 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  conducts  annually  a State-wide  Pro- 
ject Contest.  This  may  be  considered  the  consummation  of  the  local  contests 
and  shows.  This  plan  gives  the  boy  and  girl  a chance  to  show  his  best  efforts 
in  presenting  the  product  of  his  work. 

This  State-wide  Contest  should  continue  to  serve  as  a tremendous  stimulus 
to  local  effort.  This  contest  should  serve  to  increase  the  already  existing 
interest  and  should  encourage  a more  widespread  interest  in  project  work. 
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Not  only  should  there  be  an  increase  in  enrollment  in  project  work  but  there 
should  be  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  size  of  projects  all  over  the  State. 

The  standards  set  up,  in  order  for  a project  to  qualify  for  this  contest  are 
as  follows 

Baby  Beef  One  animal 

Bee-keeping  Five  colonies 

Corn  Two  acres 

Dairy  Two  milk  cows 

Fruit  Fifty  trees  or  Yz  acre  small  fruit 

Potatoes  One  acre 

Poultry  Two  hundred  chicks  or  fifty  hens 

Sheep  Four  ewes 

Swine  Four  shoats  or  one  sow  and  litter 

Small  Grains  Three  acres 

Farm  Home  Improvement  Scope  decided  by  committee 

Truck  One-half  acre  or  vegetable  garden  one-eighth  acre 

Other  requirements: 

(a)  A carefully  organized  plan  and  well-written  story. 

(b)  A minimum  of  SO  per  cent,  pupil  ownership,  except  in  the  case  of 
Dairy  Record  and  Home  Improvement  projects. 

(c)  A minimum  of  five  visits  by  supervisor  of  agriculture  with  comments 
in  the  record  book. 


FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 

“The  Future  Farmers  of  America  is  a national  organization  of  affiliated  State 
organizations  which  are  composed  of  local  chapters  in  schools  having  organized 
instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act. 

“Local  Future  Farmers  of  America  chapters  shall  not  be  established  in 
schools  where  organized  instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  is  not  given  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

“Delegates  from  local  chapters  shall  meet  in  State  convention,  organize,  adopt 
a State  constitution  not  in  conflict  with  the  national  constitution,  elect  officers, 
set  up  a program  of  work,  and  then  apply  to  the  national  executive  secretary 
for  membership  in  the  national  organization.  Upon  receipt  of  a charter  the 
State  organizations  and  the  members  thereof  may  then  be  known  as  Future 
Farmers  of  America. 

The  four  grades  of  membership  based  upon  achievement  are:  “The  Green 

Hand,”  “Future  Farmer,”  “State  Farmer”  and  “American  Farmer.”  These 
represent  the  successive  stages  of  achievement  to  which  the  farm  boy  should 
attain.  Certain  standards  of  excellence  are  placed  before  the  boy  which  give 
meaning  to  the  efforts  he  is  expected  to  put  forth. 


21.  Bulletin  No.  8,  p.  29,  1929. 

22.  Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  Future  Farmers  of  America,  Article  II, 
Section  A,  B,  and  C,  p.  298. 
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The  Future  Farmer  organization  can  be  made  a very  effective  tool  in  help- 
ing the  boys  on  the  way  to  become  better  farmers.  This  may  be  more  readily 
understood  when  one  looks  at  the  list  of  activities  of  the  “Keystone  Branch 
State  Program  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America.” 

1.  Hold  regular  meetings  of  the  local  F.  F.  A.  chapters. 

2.  Conduct  an  F.  F.  Tour. 

3.  Hold  a picnic  for  the  members  of  the  local  chapters. 

4.  Improve  school  grounds. 

5.  Supervise  and  assist  in  conducting  community  fairs. 

6.  Plant  forest  tree  seedlings. 

7.  Enter  exhibits  at  the  local  fairs. 

8.  Enter  exhibits  in  the  vocational  classes  at  the  State  Farm  Project  Show. 

9.  Improve  the  standard  of  the  Home  Project  work. 

10.  Participate  in  the  activities  of  the  Future  Farmers  Week  at  State  Col- 
lege. 

11.  Enter  teams  in  the  Vocational  State  Contest 

a.  Livestock 

b.  Dairy 

c.  Poultry 

d.  Farm  Mechanics 

e.  Public  Speaking 

f.  Demonstration  Contest. 

12.  Hold  father  and  son  banquet. 

13.  Make  a study  and  practice  of  parliamentary  law. 

14.  Conduct  a class  project. 

15.  Send  delegates  to  the  State  meeting  of  the  F.  F.  A. 

16.  Promote  home  improvement  campaign. 

17.  Promote  thrifty  savings  accounts. 

18.  Hold  several  social  events  throughout  the  year. 

19.  Provide  new  articles  for  the  local  papers. 

20.  Strive  to  obtain  one  hundred  per  cent,  membership  in  each  local 
chapter. 

21.  Encourage  cooperative  buying  and  marketing. 

22.  Participate  in  school  athletics  as  an  F.  F.  A.  group. 

23.  Participate  in  the  activities  of  local  agriculture  organizations. 

24.  Interest  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys  in  agriculture  by  promoting 
junior  project  work. 

25.  Assist  in  promoting  short  course  for  adult  farmers. 

These  activities  fully  justify  the  existence  of  such  an  organization.  All  minor 
clubs  in  the  agricultural  school  should  be  subsidiary  to  this  major  organization. 
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APPENDIX  B — RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  specific  recommendations  seem  pertinent  to  the  foregoing 
study  which  reflect  a logical  outgrowth  of  the  various  phases  of  the  study. 
The  writer  believes  that  they  find  their  justification  within  the  bounds  of  the 
study  itself  or  within  the  scope  of  related  matter. 

The  recommendations  are  classified  under  the  following  titles;  (1)  School 
Administration  and  Organization;  (2)  Instruction;  (3)  Pupil  Activities;  and 
(4)  General. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  ORGANIZATION 

Admission  to  the  vocational  course  in  agriculture  should  be  controlled  by 
certain  standard  requirements.  .Admission  should  be  on  the  basis  of  a minimum 
age  of  14  and  a certificate  of  completion  of  eighth  grade  work.  Ability  to  do 
vocational  work  and  work  in  required  academic  subjects  should  be  a major 
consideration.  The  desire  of  the  pupil  and  the  wishes  of  the  parents  are  of 
vital  importance. 

The  ability  of  the  pupil  in  farming  and  in  shop  should  be  determined  by 
appropriate  aptitude  tests.  Admission  should  be  based  on  conference  of  pupil, 
teacher,  and  parent  resulting  in  securing  an  agreement  to  and  arrangement  for 
a four  year  project  program.  Also  ability  to  finance  a project  program  must 
not  be  overlooked. 

It  is  advisable  to  conduct  an  orientation  course  in  junior  high  school  or  in 
the  ninth  grade  to  give  the  applicant  an  adequate  background. 

The  number  of  pupils  to  be  trained  locally  should  be  on  the  basis  of  annual 
need  of  farm  owner-operators,  farm  renters,  farm  laborers,  farm  managers  and 
agriculturally-trained  men  in  related  agricultural  pursuits.  Possibility  of 
development  of  new  farming  enterprises  as  related  pursuits,  and  suitability  of 
the  region  as  a training  center  for  its  particular  type  of  agriculture,  are  factors 
to  be  considered  in  determining  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  trained.  Finally, 
the  number  is  controlled  by  such  factors  as  teaching  facilities  available,  finan- 
cial ability  of  school  district,  and  number  of  teachers  available. 

The  instruction  that  should  be  available  to  prc-vocational  groups  through 
junior  projects  should  be  specific,  simple,  and  directly  applicable.  The  instruc- 
tion for  the  vocational  group  of  regular  high  school  age  should  be  comprehen- 
sive, progressive  and  technical.  The  instruction  for  the  out-of-school  group 
should  be  definite,  practical,  and  brief.  Instruction  in  farm  arithmetic,  letter 
writing,  and  farm  accounts  is  highly  desirable. 

Vocational  instruction  should  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  90  minutes  a day, 
120  minutes  a day,  or  a full  half-day.  The  teacher  should  be  given  a suffi- 
cient number  of  open  periods  for  necessary  preparation. 

The  academic  program  of  vocational  pupils  should  include  the  subjects  re- 
quired for  graduation  from  a secondary  school  plus  any  such  other  course 
which  he  is  capable  of  handling. 
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Vocational  instruction  should  be  correlated  with  academic  instruction  in 
English,  science  and  public  speaking  and  certain  phases  of  the  social  sciences. 

The  agricultural  course  should  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  units  of  instruc- 
tion instead  of  subjects.  These  units  should  begin  in  the  ninth  year  and  not 
later  than  the  tenth  year. 

School  credits  should  be  given  only  upon  completion  of  a required  project 
and  required  classroom  and  shop  work.  Credits  should  be  given  on  the  basis 
of  annual  work,  not  on  parts  of  a year’s  work. 

The  amount  of  credit  given  should  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  time  per 
day  devoted  to  agriculture  and  the  scope  and  character  of  the  home  project. 

Administrators  should  see  to  it  that  minimum  classroom  facilities  are  pro- 
vided in  strict  adherence  to  the  minimum  standards  set  up  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  Minimum  requirements  for  classroom  and  labora- 
tory equipment  should  be  sufficiently  adequate  that  they  alone  would  afford 
the  student  an  opportunity  to  procure  the  school  experience  he  needs  for  his 
occupational  choice. 

Agricultural  education  centers  should  be  available  to  all  farm  communities 
throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Whatever  the  number  of  agricultural 
education  centers,  they  should  be  so  located  as  to  afford  equal  access  to  the 
farm  population. 

The  following  may  (Fig  9)  shows  the  number  of  standard  departments  of 
vocational  agriculture  that  should  be  in  operation  throughout  Pennsylvania.  The 
number  of  departments  recommended  is  based  upon  farm  boy  enrollments. 
This  map  is  not  significant  with  respect  to  exact  geographical  location  of  cen- 
ters but  rather  with  respect  to  the  number  of  centers  and  their  approximate 
locations.  Both  present  and  proposed  standard  departments  of  vocational 
agriculture  are  included. 

INSTRUCTION 

Whenever  possible,  full  time  instructors  should  be  employed.  The  turnover 
of  instructors  in  vocational  agriculture  should  be  held  to  a minimum  because  of 
the  necessity  of  carrying  out  uninterrupted  the  long-time  programs  in  course 
planning  and  project  planning,  which  should  gradually  displace  the  annual  type 
program. 

Classroom  teaching  should  be  built  up  on  the  basis  of  a carefully  organized 
plan  of  work,  adequate  dally  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  definite 
lesson  assignments,  and  supervised  study.  Furthermore,  the  topic  discussion 
method,  if  skillfully  handled,  the  carefully  directed  use  of  contracts,  and  a 
closely  supervised  use  of  notebooks  contribute  to  efficiency  of  instruction. 

A supplement  to  classroom  instruction  is  laboratory  work.  This  should  be 
carried  out  in  the  combination  classroom  and  laboratory  and  should  involve 
such  factors  as  adequate  table  and  desk  equipment,  adequate  equipment  for 
milk  testing,  soil  testing  and  use  of  chemicals.  Laboratory  practicums  should 
be  prepared  in  outline  form.  Pupils  should  work  in  small  groups  when  equip- 
ment is  limited  but  whenever  possible  they  should  work  independently.  Dc- 


FIG.  9 — Standard  Departments  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Pennsylvania 
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tailed  records  of  all  experimentation  and  observations  should  be  kept.  Appli- 
cation of  facts  or  principles  learned  should  be  made  freely. 

Field  trips  are  another  supplement  to  classroom  instruction.  They  should 
involve  a clearly  defined  purpose,  a carefully  prepared  plan,  a previous  visit 
by  the  teacher  to  the  place  to  be  visited  by  the  class,  individual  pupil  partici- 
pation while  on  the  field  trip,  pupil-made  records  of  observations  or  informa- 
tion, class  discussion  on  significant  observations  and  the  direct  application  of 
facts  or  principles  learned. 

Minimum  facilities  for  farm  mechanics  should  be  provided  according  to 
recommendations  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education.  This  same 
Bureau  submits  that  farm  mechanics  instruction  should  involve  the  following 
factors; 

(a)  A two-year,  three-year  or  four-year  course. 

(b)  Completion  of  at  least  the  fundamentals  of  the  various  fields  of 
farm  mechanics  in  each  of  the  above  mentioned  courses. 

(c)  Instruction  in  the  care  and  use  of  tools. 

(d)  Group  instruction  in  fundamental  principles  and  practices  in  farm 
mechanics. 

(e)  Individual  instruction  in  fundamentals,  when  necessary. 

(f)  Projects  of  practical  or  usable  nature  as  far  as  possible. 

(g)  As  many  projects  as  possible  involving  repair  work  and  new  con- 
struction for  the  parents  of  the  pupils. 

(h)  The  use  of  pupils’  home  materials  for  home  repair  work,  when 
possible. 

(i)  The  purchase  of  good  quality  materials  when  secured  commercially. 

(j)  A simple  sketch  of  the  job  to  be  done,  drawn  by  each  pupil  and 
approved  by  the  teacher  before  work  is  started. 

(k)  Approval  of  each  project  by  the  teacher,  when  finished. 

(l)  Grading  the  pupil  on  the  work  done. 

(m)  Keeping  an  individual  shop  record  card  for  each  pupil,  with  room 
for  four  years  of  work,  in  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  repetition 
of  work  and  to  avoid  omitting  important  phases  of  the  program. 

Teaching  materials  should  include  carefully  selected  reference  books  con- 
taining specific  and  related  matter  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

Textbooks  should  be  both  practical  and  up-to-date.  Bulletins,  charts,  pic- 
tures, film  strips  and  other  illustrative  matter  should  be  made  available.  They 
should  always  be  properly  filed  for  reference. 

Instruction  should  be  arranged,  in  so  far  as  possible,  on  a seasonal  sequence 
basis. 

In  anticipation  of  combining  separate  classes  in  subsequent  years  the  annual 
plan  of  work  should  be  so  organized  as  to  avoid  overlapping  of  subject  matter. 
Each  yearly  plan  of  work  should  include,  besides  classroom  and  laboratory 
work,  field  trip  work,  project  planning  and  supervision  as  well  as  the  major 
items  of  community  service. 
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The  instructor  should  see  to  it  that  the  part  of  the  curriculum  in  any  one 
year  is  varied  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  He  should  also  provide  for  a 
continuity  of  enterprise  in  support  of  a long-time  program  of  study. 

Unifying  and  integrating  content  should  be  related  to  the  enterprises  on  the 
basis  of  significance  and  difficulty. 

The  plan  of  instruction  should  place  the  most  important  crop  and  animal 
enterprises  in  the  first  years,  with  specialties  and  specialized  studies  following 
later.  Instruction  in  service  subjects  such  as  soils  and  fertilizers,  shop  exercises, 
etc.,  would  be  introduced  gradually  in  relation  to  enterprises  and  their  organiz- 
ation in  the  farm  business,  taking  on  management  emphasis  toward  the  end 
of  the  high  school  period.  Integrating  and  unifying  subjects  would  come  in 
the  last  year  or  years  as  the  basis  of  organizing  and  evaluating  the  principles 
that  were  operating  in  the  enterprises  in  which  instruction  was  given. 

This  suggests  further  the  value  of  individual  instruction  in  vocational  agri- 
culture. 

“An  experiment  conducted  by  Roy  W.  Roberts  during  the  school  year  1927- 
1928  in  seven  rural  schools  of  Van  Buren  County,  Arkansas,  indicated  that 
pupils  in  these  schools  made  more  satisfactory  progress  in  vocational  agriculture 
through  individualized  instruction  than  by  means  of  group  or  mass  instruc- 
tion.”“ 

The  instructor  should  take  advantage,  as  freely  as  possible,  of  the  practical 
training  the  student  may  receive  at  home.  A kind  of  apprenticeship  training 
in  addition  to  the  direct  training  afforded  by  the  school  may  be  carried  on 
profitably. 


PUPIL  ACTIVITIES 

The  project  program  should  be  launched  only  after  all  essential  features  of 
project  work  such  as  scope,  duration,  ownership,  and  other  important  factors 
are  thoroughly  understood.  Projects  should  be  considered  individually  through 
individual  instruction  and  guidance.  Projects  should  be  checked  daily,  if  pos- 
sible, or  not  less  than  once  a week.  All  projects  should  be  conducted  on  a 
business-like  basis.  Accurate  records,  carefully  kept  and  checked,  should  be  a 
minimum  requirement. 

Each  new  project  should  be  started  as  early  in  the  school  year  as  possible, 
and  each  continuation  project  should  be  carried  along  uninterrupted. 

Adequate  supervision  of  each  project  is  essential.  A definite  record  of  recom- 
mendation should  be  given  the  pupU  at  the  end  of  each  supervisory  visit. 

A chapter  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  should  be  organized  in  connec- 
tion with  every  agricultural  department  or  class.  Its  activities  should  include 
leadership,  public  speaking,  parliamentary  practice,  project  improvement,  home 
improvement,  community  improvement,  community  service,  cooperative  devel- 
opment through  group  action,  and  citizenship  development.  Recreation  and 
athletic  activities  are  of  great  value.  The  F.  F.  A.  in  many  communities  may 

23.  Roberts,  Roy  W.,  “Individual  Instruction  in  Vocational  Agriculture,” 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  XIX  (May,  1929)  P.  349. 
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find  the  activity  of  reforestation  a valuable  enterprise.  This  organization  should 
participate  in,  and  arrange  for  local  and  state  exhibits,  meetings,  contests  and 
demonstrations.  Project  tours,  project  banquets,  and  other  social  activities  are 
essential  features  among  the  various  activities.  Finally  the  F.  F.  A.  can  prove 
of  great  worth  in  assisting  vvdth  short  courses  and  in  doing  publicity  work 
through  bulletins,  newspapers,  and  radio. 

The  program  of  pupil  activities  should  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  stu- 
dent to  gain  a wide  variety  of  experiences  in  farm  practices  outside  of  those 
in  their  regular  classroom  work  and  project  work. 

GENERAL 

County  supervisor’s  programs  should  be  developed  in  agricultural  counties 
and  communities  not  now  served  by  agricultural  instruction. 

There  should  be  an  adequate  program  of  State  supervision  in  force. 

There  should  be  a more  vigorous  effort  made  in  getting  agricultural  com- 
munities to  establish  standard  departments  of  vocational  agriculture.  This 
effort  should  be  launched  through  a central  agency  of  control. 

Adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  those  communities  that  would  find  it 
impossible  to  establish  a department  of  vocational  agriculture  if  left  to  depend 
upon  their  own  resources. 

The  community  survey  should  be  made  the  major  basis  for  the  determination 
of  the  nature  of  the  curriculum  and  the  type  of  curriculum,  to  be  adopted  by 
the  local  department  of  vocational  agriculture. 

Agricultural  education  centers  should  be  established  to  serve  communities, 
rather  than  districts  defined  by  traditional  lines  marking  township  boundaries. 

Agricultural  educational  administration  should  maintain  standards  of  admis- 
sion, pupil  achievement  and  credit  on  a par  with  academic  standards. 

There  should  be  a system  of  standardized  tests  inaugurated  to  determine  pre- 
course knowledge.  This  requirement  should  be  issued  by  the  State  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Education. 

The  agricultural  education  program  should  provide  for  both  liberal  and 
cultural  training  in  addition  to  the  regularly  prescribed  courses  of  a purely 
vocational  nature. 
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